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ITT maybe thought not unneceſſary to give 
| % ſhort an Account of the following 
Piece, as this; that the Fit was 


taken from the judicious Plutarch, who 


(in a Dialogue uſually printed with the 
reſt of his Morals, concerning the Brutes 


_ Uſe of Reaſon, and Entitled, Gryllus, ) 


= has given a fair Sketch of a good Deſgn; 
= but that being imperfect by the Loſs of 


ſome Part of it, how much is not known ; 


| the Author hereof , John Battiſta Gello, 
4 Florentine Wit, and Famous in bis time, 


undertook the Accompliſhment of it, which 


he performed in the Italian Language, and 


dedicated it to Coſmo the Firſt, Duke of 
Tuſcany. Thence it bas been tranſlated 
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guages, and addreſſed to Kings and Princes. 


his Pains to make a Verſin of it into 


To the REA DE R. 
at ſeveral times into moſt European Lan- 


Among our ſelves, one of the Tutors to the 
learned Lord Herbert, thought it worthy 
Engliſh ; but the Humour and Language 
of that Age, differing ſo much from ours, 
tis hoped that Old Standard Mit will be 
very acceptable in a Madera Dreſs. 
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THE 
[T A'S 1 1 
' DIALOGUES. 


I T T Lyſſes and Circe, with the 0ifer, 

who had before his Transforma- 
tion been a Fiſber-man ; and the Mole, who 

4 had been a Plow-mane , 

IT. The fame Dialogiſts, with the Snake, 

7 who had been a Phyſician. 

III. The ſame, with the Hare, a Country- 

Gentleman. 

IV. — the Goat, a Citizen of Corinth. 

V. the Hina, a Grecian Woman. 

VI. ——the Lion, a Sailor. 

VII. ——the # urfe, b 

VIII. — the Dog, a Gentleman of Leaning 

IX. ——the Ca/þp— | 

X ——the Elephant, a Philoſopher. 
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ARGUMEN T 


To the enſuing 


| DIALOGUES. | 


Her the deſtruftion of Troy by the 

''\ Greeks, Ulyſſes ſet Sail for bis own 
Country; and having been long driven by con- 
trary Winds, at laſt arrived at the Iſland of 
Circe. Here he. found a moſt courteous re- 
ception, which made him the more willing to 
tarry there, and being deſirous to ſee his Na- 
tive Country again, he asked her leave to 
depart, and begged the Fawviur of her, that 
ſhe would be pleaſed to reſtore thoſe Grecians, 
whom ſhe had transformed into Beaſts, to thear 
humane ſhape, that he might carry them home 


to their reſpective places of Abode, Circe 
Rx complied with his Requeſt, but upon this Con- 
dition, that only thoſe who were willing to be- 
come Men again, ſhould reaſſume their old 
=” e Shape, 


— 


The Argument. 


Shape, and the reſt ſhould ſtay behind, and ; 


end their Days in the Bodies of thoſe Ani. 
mals, into which they were changed. Aud that 
Ulyſſes might know their Sentiments upon this 


 Mattet, ſhe granted them the Power to ſpeak 


and converſe with him, juſt as they would have 
done when they were Men. Ulyſſes viſts the 
whole Iſland, and diſcourſeth with ſeveral of 
them, who gave him their Reaſons why they 
rather choſe to continue in that State, than 
to become Men again. At laſt he meets with 


one, who confidering the Excellence of Man, 
and bow much Superiour he is to all other 


Creatures, by the means of his Reaſon and On- 

 derſtanding, is deſirous to be reſtored to his 
former Shape. Having effected this by the 
interceſſon of Ulyſles, firſt of all, as in Duty 
bound, he returns bis Thanks to the All-wiſe, 
and Almighty Author of Nature ; and thus 
they returned joyfully together to their ows 
Country, 
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ons and Friends after I have ſo long 
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Lib, . Madam, w have rer. 
ceived to many prooſa of 
. your kindneſs and aſſecti- 
on; that I cou'd willingly 
— pats my days in this des 
li ghttul and charming and; yet that invinci- 
ble love, which man bears te his native 
Country, and my defire to behold my. Relati- 
bets ab- 
ſent from them, and wandred upand down the 
world, make me uheaſie till I enjoy the ſighs 
of them. But, Madam, before I take my leave 
of you, I deſire you to inſorm me, wherher 
among theſe- unhappy * whom L 


. 


S. 
. 
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s lh Gree, Dial. I. 
have transformed into Lyons, Wolves, Bears, 
and other Beaſts, there are any Grecian * - 
 Carce. Les, my dear Miyſſes, there are: 
but why do you ask me this queſtion ? = 
_ Ulyſſes. Let us ſit down here upon this 
Rock,where the ſight of the Sea before us, and 
the harmony of the winds blowing through 
that odoriferus Grove, will make our conver- 
fation the more pleaſant, and I will inform 
4 Circe. With all my heart, for I ſtudy no- 
thing more than to oblige you © © 
Tes. The reafon why I asked you, moſt 
beautiful Circe, whether there were any Gre- - 
ciaus among theſe Wretches whom you trans. | 
formed into Beaſts, was becauſe I reſolved to 
beg the favour of you to reſtore them to their 
human fhape at my entreaty, that I might | 
carry them with me home to their own © 
Circe, And why ſhould you deſire this of me? 
Tlyſles. Becauſe in the firſt place I pity 
their hard circumſtances, as being my Country- 
men, and ſecondly becauſe it wou'd give me 
no little reputation in Greece to deliver them 
from this Captivity. Whereas on the otber 
hand, ſhould it be known that it was in mp 
power to free them, but that I neglected ir, 
8 | and 


were Men? 


and ſo leſt them to lead a wretched life among 
Beaſts, I think all mankind ought to exelaim 
againſt me. „ rl 
Circe. Some fooliſn people perhaps might 


3} call this charity, and commend you for ir, but 


I dare engage that the poor fellows themſelves 
will be fo far from thanking you for this delive- 


_ Trance, they will never torgive you the injury, 
but pelt you with curſes as long as they live. 


Dliyhes. Why is it an injury to free a man 


; from the abje& condition of a Brute, and re- 


ſtore him to his former ſtate? 
Circe. The greateſt in the world, and to 


_ convince you that this is no untruth, pray take 


the pains to examin them your ſelf; For I 
muſt tell you before hand, that I won't grant 
you this tavour unleſs they willingly agree tot. 


| _ Tlyſſes.- But how ſhall I be able to know it, 


fince they can neither underſtand me, nor 


talk with me? I am afraid you have a deſign 


to make yourſelf merry at the expence of your 
humble Servant. „ 
Circe. Never fear that, for I will reſtore 


chem to their Speech. 


Dhlſes. And ſhall they be able to diſcourſe 
as rationally, as they oould do, when they 


M5. Circe; 
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4 .  Wilyſſes, Girce, | 
cCirce. In every reſpect as well, fot às it was 
I that changed them into Beaſts, ſo by my 


means they ſhall be reſtored to all the know- 


ledge, which formerly they were Maſters of. 


But that we may loſe no more time, obſerve 


thoſe two ſhells faſtened ro yonder ſtone; that 


open and ſhut again, and that hillock of earth 

a little without the water, at the foot of that 

Palm tree. N 
Olyſes. I ſee them plain enou gg. 


Circe. Ju the former lives an Oiſter, and in 
the other a Mole, that were formerly Men and 
Grecians: Go to them therefore and talk with 
them, and that you may do it with more free - 


dom, I. will get me hence and divert my ſelf 
on the Shore. When you have examin d 


them, and find how they ſtand affected, come 


have me. „ 15 
 Dhyſſes Alone. "Tis very ſtrange this that 
Circe has told me! that continuing in the Bo- 


to me, and I will do whatever you wou'd 


dics of Beaſts, they ſhould be able by her 
means to diſcourſe and reaſon with me. For 


my part it ſeems ſo incredible to me, that I am 
almoſt afraid of putting ir to the trial, leſt 


T ſhould be laughed at for my pains. But 


ſhould it happen fo, there is none but Circe 


no 


here upon the ſpot to jeer me, and ſhe has 
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no reaſon to do it, becauſe ſhe put me upon 
this undertaking. Well then, Ill for once 
make the experiment. But by what names 


ſhall I callthem? I cawt tell, unleſs it be by 
that of the Beaſts into which they are changed. 


* 


Let me do ſo then, you Oiſter there, do you 
hear me ? GR , 


|  Oifter. Why what buſineſs have you with 


me, good Maſter es? 5 
Dales. I would call you by your o.. 
name too if I did but know it. Burt it thou arc 
a Grecian, as Circe informs me thou art, pri- 


thee honeſt friend tell me fo. 


Diſter. To ſatisfie your curioſity, know 


then that I was a Grecian before I was changed 
into an Oiſter, that I lived not far from Athens, 
that my name was Itacus, and that by occupa - 


tion I was a poor Fiſherman. 


_ ©lyfes. Why then honeſt friend rejoyce 


and be merry; ſor partly out of compaſſion, 
as knowing thou waſt born a man, and partly 
out of the love I bear thee, becauſe thou art 
my Country- man, I have prevailed with Circe 


to reſtore thee to thy human ſhape, and deſign 


to carry thee home with me into Greece. 


Oiſter. If this is all you have to ſay to me, 


you might have ſaved your ſelf this trouble, 
for I muſt take the freedom to tell you, that 


3% all 
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6  Ubſſes, Gra, Dial. I. 
all your fine Rhetorick and Eloquence, for 
which you are ſo famous among the Grecians, 
will make no impreſſion upon me, and there- 
fore tis but loſt time to perſwade me to leave 
all theſe conveniences, which in my preſent 
condition J ſo happily enjoy, without any 
perplexity or thought at all, in order to be- 
come man again, who is the moſt helpleſs un- 
happy creature in the Univerſe. eh 
- Tiyſſes. Ta hear thee talk thus, one would 
be apt to conclude that with thy human ſhape 
thou didſt likewiſe loſe thy reaſon. _ 
Oifter. For your comfort, friend Zlyſſes, 
you will never loſe yours becauſe. you have 
none, if you belieye as you talk. Put raillery 
2part, let us argue this matter friendly and 
calmly between aur ſelves, and you ſhall ſee 
whether I, who have tried both conditions of 
man and beaſt, am ahle to maintain my point. 
es. I ſhould be glad to hear you per- 


form that. A 


Oifter. Liſten then, but before we proceed 
in our diſcourſe, you mul} promiſe me before- | 
hand, that while I open (as you ſee ) to ſpeak, i 
you will take care that thoſe Roguy confound. 


ed Crabs ſhall not throw a ſtone between mx 
two ſhells, which would hinder. me from 


ſhutting em ever after. * 


| Oſter, and Mole: > 


3 Zhyſes: And prithee what ſhould make 
fttheſe Crabs to ſervetheeſo? 3 
' B Oifter. Why to draw me out of my habita. 
tion afterwards with their claws, and make a 
: > mealof me: for theſe tricks you muſt know 


they uſeto play us, when they find us open. 
Z 7 _Obſes. What a cunning device is that But 
vbo is it that taught you to beware of them, 
and avoid their treachery? | 13 
Oifter. Nature, that kindly furniſhes every 
part of the Creation with all that is neceſſary 
to its ſafety. „ | 
Ulyſfes. Fear not and ſpeak boldly, for I 
engage to watch for you@ 
_  Ozfter. To return then to my Argument, 
tell me honeſt Dlyſſes, you Men that boaſt ſo 
much of your reaſon and value yourſelves upon 
being, as you pretend, more wiſe and perfect 
than we, don t you ſet the greateſt eſteem up- 
on that which you judg to be beſt in its kind? 
Ulyſſes, No doubt ont, and this is one of 
the chief ſigns by which we diſcoyer our per- 
fection and wiſdom ; to eſteem all things alike, 
as it proceeds from our knowing little of their 
intrinſick nature and goodneſs, ſo it is a mani- 
feſt demonſtration of folly. | . 
Oifter. And don't you likewiſe love them 
better than other things of leſs conſideration? 
LE " > 6 3 Offers 
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* 
that all love and hatred is built upon knowledp. 


follows the ſame courſe? certainhy the dos, 
and wick much more reaſon than yon, \bscauſe 


worthy Gentlemen the Philoſo 


me likewiſe that we Brutes, as you are pleuied 


1 how charfollows. | 


Wiyfſes, o > 
 UViyſes. Moſt certainly, by the ſame token 


OI COINS e eee 
deſire and love as vn the other hand we hate 7 


and avoid whatever drm: bad or hurrful deo us. 1 | 


better cl chan whe ecſt, have younor a Heater 
care of them?: 


© #378 A 


Uhſſes. Who everdoubredthat > e 
Oiſter. And dont you think that nature, 
or the wiſe Intelligence that governs her. , 


ſhe cannot err, as I have often heard thoſe 
phers-afficm at 
to ſell my 


* A Piazza in Athens, when going 


Athens where Fiſh] flood near the tamous Fu- 
, *#he, Pluloſe- 4; 7co, where they uſe to 


pan * * - argue che — 1 ound dey «he 
ay. 
270 ſs. This 1 belicveas well as they. 
Oifer.. Nay it you grant me this, you grant 


to call us, are better and more \noble than 


Men. 


Ulyſes. Under favour, babe, I * t kee 
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Oe Becauſe'n nature having a greater re- 
Br for us than ſhe has ſor you, conſequent- 
4 loves us better, and loving us better, the 
does it for no other reaſon that for Whar 1 
+ hinted to you juſt now. 

Uſes. Why methinks thou reaſoneſt like 
| the ableſt 244. in Athens. 
Oiſter. As for Legick, I know not what it - 
means, naither have I any ambition to ſet up 
for a profeſſor of it, I only talk juſt as nature 


© 

5 Wr 
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bas inſtructed me, and this conſequence any 


one may make, that has the uſe of . fince 
*ris fo plain and evident. 
Ulyſſes. Ay, were it ſo plain, as you pre- 
tend, that nature has a greater regard for you 
een "Tis, the ealieſt thing i in the world 
toperk. Liſten to me then if you will put 
me to the trouble of demonſtrating it; and be- 
cauſe you ſhall betrer perceive the ſtrength of 
my argument, we will agree to begin from the 
very firſt day, chat ſhe brings forth you and 
us into the world, I mean from the day of our 
Birth. Now tell me I beſeech you, what ex- 
traordinary care dogs ſhe ſeem to have taken 
of you, ſince ſhe cauſes you to be born naked: 
Whereas on the contrary the has ſhown what 
| value ſhe ſets * 15 lince ſhe ſends us 
. inta 


10 Uhle, Cres, _- BuL E 
into the World Cloathed, ſome which Skins, 
ſome with Hair, ſome with Scales, ſome with 7 
one thing, ſome with another, which evident: 
ly ſhows that our Preſervation was none of 
rhe leaſt of her Cares. 
 Uhſes. This Argument, as Pownrfd! as 
it ſeems to be, makes nothing at all to your 
purpoſe; For tho' ſhe has made us Naked, 
and cover d us with ſo thin a Skin, that the 
leaſt thing almoſt hurts us, yet the reaſon 
why ſhe did fo, was becauſe the knew that 
we ſhould have more occaſion than you have 
to Exerciſe the Fancy and our inward Sences, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to ſerve the underſtand= | 
ing : And therefore it was convenient that | 
our Members, and particularly thoſe Organs; 
and Inftruments, by which Operations are 
performed, ſhould be of a'thinner, - lighter, 
matter, as likewiſe our Blood finer and hot- 
ter than yours, and from hence proceeds the 
Weakneſs of our Conſtitution, For if we 
were compounded of thoſe viſcous thick 
_ Humours, and groſs Particles that you are, 
(which is the reaſon why you are Stronger 
and Luſtier than we, but yet not longer- 
li ved. becauſe the latter comes from the Tem- 
perature of the Conſtitution, in which we 
| very much ſurpaſs you, and therefore have 
our 
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| iter, and Mole. 11 
our Senſe of touching much more nice and 
exquiſite) it wou d neceſſarily follow, that 


All our Faculties muſt be as dull and heavy as 


yours. Tis an old obſervation of the Phyſi- 


i 1 ognom ers that the Habits of the Mind follow 


the Conſtitution of the Body: Thus we may 
obſerve that the Conditions of a Lyon or a 
Bear are ſuited ro the Members of thoſe Ani- 
mals: Thus we find among Men that thoſe 


1 who are compounded of groſs Humors, are 


alſo groſs of underſtanding, and on the other 
Hand thoſe that. are made of finer, brisker 
Particles, have likewife brisker Apprehen- 
ſions: So that Nature having deſigned to 
make us Rational Creatures, and give us the 
moſt perfect knowledge, was in a manner 
Forced to make us ſo. „ © 
Diſter. Forced do you ſay ? No] will ne- 
ver believe that: becauſe as ſhe made all 
Things, it was Conſequently in her Power to 

make them as ſhe pleaſed, and had ſhe 
thought ir neceſſary, might have taken ano- 
ther Method and Order for Creating them. 
= As for Example, ſhe might have made Water 
do hear, and Fire to refrigerate. „ 
8% es. True. But then this admirable or- 
der, which is eſtabliſned among Creatures, 

and to which they owe their whole Beauty, 
had never been ſeen in the World. Oifter. 


ole, Cnc, 1 4 

Oifter. Far from that, we ſheuld have has | 3 
another Order, Which wou'd have n | 
a another Sort of Beauty full as admirable | „ 
Nee le rhan that we ſee. 
2 1 perhaps noe, Bur while we 
upon yain 


es, We 
9 | our of our. way, But bat, bgnifies ir tho” | 
l | Nature bas ſent us Naked, into the World | 4 
1 Lace ſhe has given us Dexterity and Strength 
oe aoosgh co Cloath ourſelves at your expence? 
I  .; Oiler. Ay, ht gmtdef ebe bet angers 
#7 17 Run, and n of you have loſt your 
Lives, in Eadeavouring to cover your ſelves M1 
with our Spoils. Then the Labour and Toil | 
vou undergo to make them fir for Service, 
for before you can make uſe of our Skins, 
[ you muſt Dreſs them; and as for our Hair, 
vou muſt Comb it, and Weave it, and Play | 
en tricks with it, belore it is fit for 
0 vu 6 
_: lyſes, This Labour you talk of is both 
. Delightful and Wholeſome. *Tis rather 2 
Paſtime to us than otherwiſe. = 
Oiſter. Yes, ſo I ſuppoſe it is to ſuch as 2 
Dies that do it for Paſtime; but ask thoſe 5 
Poor Hungry Wretches that Drudge out of 
neceſſi ity and have a Wife and Family to 
| maintain out of che Sweat of their Brows, 
Mberher 
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hether tliere is any great Lerchery in this 
ſort of Lite, and yow'll ſoon be convinced on 
which fide the truth is. This I remember 
full well, that when I was that Sorry Two 
Jegged Animal calld Man, it went ſo much 
ple ſagainſt the Grain with me to Work; that 1 
P Mchoſe to be a Fiſher-man, and wou'd have 
Picched upon a meaner Occupation than 


: ; 7 1 : 
had £ 


oY 

1 
„ 
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cuſed ma ftom Working. I always thought 
Labour to be the Buſineſs of Oxen, who Drudge 
all the Year round, and when they can 


# Uiyſes. Hark ye Friend, if you took the 
Trade of a Fiſbermun upon you, becauſe 
Working did not agree with your Complex 
in, Methinks it has happen d to you as to all 
Lazy Fools that hate Induſtry, that is to ſay, 
vou brought that very Miſchief upon your 
ſelf which you endeavor d to avoid, for you 
choſe an Employment, which ſince you did 
not take it up for your Pleaſure, is the 
moſt Laborious and Painful that can be. Not 
to mention the infinite Dangers and Fatigues 
vou are expoſed to, the Injuries of Wind and 
7 Rain, of Heat and Cold, all which muſt be 
x endured, and a Thouſand Inconveniences be- 
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that with all my Soul, if it wou'd have ex- 
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22 Why for this very conſideration 4 4 
will never be a Man again, and I think I have 
| Reaſon enough for't, ſince Nature ſeems to in- 
tereſt herſelf ſo little upon your Account, that 
ſhe not only ſends you Naked, and Helpleſs 
into the World, but does not fo much as pro- 2 
vide you any Houſe to defend and ſhelter you 
from the Weather, as ſhe has kindly done for 
us 3 which is a plain Indication that you are no 
better than ſo many Rebels and Banderri, | 
having no certain Place of your to own refide | 
in. 


Dlylſes. Why ſince you are upon this point, 
pray Tn me what Houſe ſhe has made ſor | 
you? 

Oifter. What Houſe ! 4 your Eyes a 
little upon theſe two Shells, and obſerve with 8 
what Art and Convenience ſhe has Built this 
Fabitation for me. See how eafily I open 
and ſhut, as often as I have occaſion either 
to Feed or Repoſe my ſelf, and to defend me 
from all that wou'd injure me. Conſider 
likewiſe what ſhe has done for the Sails an 
Torteiſes, and how readily they carry their * 
Houſes about them. by 
Thees. But then what Houſes has he 9 

provided for the other Beaſts who are much 
more in Number, and likewiſe for the Birds > 
Oiſter. 


1 | Oiſter, and Mole. = 
XZ  0ifter. Why the Cavities and Dens of the 
Earth ſerve them in Winter, and in Summer 
in- the Trees and tops of Hills. 
=; 7hſes. Very fine Houſes indeed | I war- 
Fant you they live very commodiouſiy in 
= Oifer. If they have not ſo many conveni- 
ences as yours have, to make them amends 
they have none of thoſe Perplexities and 
Vexations that attend your noble Palaces. 
Tyhſſes. And what perplexities and vexa- 
tions do our Houſes give us, ſince we make 
them with our own Hands, juſt we as pleaſe 
our RD (( 
| Oifter. What perplexities and vexations ! 
Why to maintain, repair, and preſerve them 
& from the Injuries of Time and Weather. Be- 
| fides when does any one of you paſs a quiet 
comfortable Hour in them? The Noiſe and 
Squealing of your Children makes them un- 
eaſie to you in the Day, and in the Night 
you are perpetually in fear of Thieves, who 
| are of late grown ſo Dexterous in their Trade, 
that no Locks, no Bolts, nor Bars can with- 
ſtand them. And then when any ill-digeſted_ 
Vapours grumble in the Bowels of the Earth, 
mean when an Earth quake or ſo happens, 
Lord! to fee how nimbly you Scamper out 
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of them, for fear they ſnould Tumble upon 
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occaſion once in my 


were ſo ſcared and affrighted, that they ſtood . 


all Night in the Fields, and in the Day - time 
walked in Droves together, praying and 
crying to the Gods, and carring about them 
certain Holy Amulets, with lighted Torches 


in their Hands, which by the by makes it 
plainly appear, that Fear ſometimes fo ftrange- 


ly Diſcompoſes you, and thar in ſpite of your | 
| Reaſon, that you hardly know what you do. 


Tiyſes. Plhaw | theſe Accidents happen fo 


ſeldom, that they dont deſerve to be mention d. 


Oiſter. Well, but however you cannot 
afford to build other Houſes in every place 
where you come, as Nature has providently 
done ſor us, neither can you pretend to carry 


them after you, as ſeveral of us can. 


ſes. Suppoſe we cant, yer what harm 
18 there in all this, when we have one already 


to our Minds ? You know the old ſaying; 
A Man that finds himſelf well ſhould not 
change his Home. 


 Oifter. What harm ſay you? what if it be 
your ill Fortune to be Planted near a bad 


Neighbour, who by his ill Conditions, proves 
2 perpetual Thorn in your fide, and plagues i 
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; : " Oiffe, ad © 
on you and your whole Family, would you not 
be glad to remove to more peaceable Quarters, 
and is it not a cruel Vexation that you cannot 
vo to another place, as we do when we ſee 
convenient? But to return to what we talked 
Pof firſt; I maintain that Nature has ſhow'd a 
greater concern and Care for us than the has 
done for you, and fince ſhe never fails to pro- 
vide for whatever ſhe thinks worthy of her 
Care, it follows of courſe that we Beaſts or 
Brutes, as thoſe Hobby- horſes the Philoſophers 
are pleaſed to call us, are better and far moro 
noble than ou. 13 
id, Ty ſſes. Why this is norhing but Sophiſtry 
not and whipt cream, Tinſel reaſoning and no 
ace better, for tho Nature may ſeem at firſt fight 
ly 0 have furniſhed you with ſeveral Conveni- 
rry ences, which we enjoy not, yet the Reaſon 
©, I why ſhe was ſo Liberal to you, was becauſe 
um ſhe knew that you were not able to procure 
dy them of your ſelves. Bur liſten to whar I 
na, am going to fay, and you'll ſoon be ſenſible 
not which of us is the more noble Creature. 
Anſwer me one fair Queſtion. Which of the 


be two is the more noble the Maſter or the 
a4 WW Servant? | SOR 

de | Oiſter. No doubt on't, the Maſter. 17 
nes Vie. You lay * and fo in every 
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ching elſe, that which is the End is more noble 


than that which is ordained to maintain and 
| ſerve it. Hence it plainly follows that we, as 
being your End, muſt be more noble than 
you. Now that we are the End for which 
you were made, and that Nature created 


you on purpoſe to ſerve us, experience plain- 


ly ſhows, ſince while you live, we put you 
to what Drudgery we pleaſe, clap Pack-Sad- 


alles on your Backs, make you carry our 
Things from one place to another, till the 
Ground, and do a Thouſand other Slaviſh 


things for us. And then when you are 


Dead, we Cloath our ſelves with your Skins, 


and feed upon your Fleſh: So tell me now 


whether Nature intended you for our Service 


Or not, 5 


Oiſter. If this Argument will hold Water, 
why then Nature made you Men ſor the 


Earth, this vile Dirty Earth you walk upon, 


for 'tis ſhe at laſt that devours you all, 


— 7 wc | 
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Princes as well as Slaves, Philoſophers as 


well as Fools ; and therefore Man ſhould be 


leſs noble than the Earth, ſince. ſhe is the | 


End of you all. 1 

. Uiyſſes. This Argument under Favour 
won't ſerve your turn, and to ſatisſie you that 
what I ſay is true, you muſt obſerve that 
there are two forts of Ends, Oiſter. 


4 


langer to thee: Thou art going, I fee, to enter 
into one of thoſe Long-winded diſputations, 
which I formerly uſed to be plagued with at 
the Portico in Athen when I wear thither to 
Sell my Fiſh, and which in my poor Judgment 
neither the Philoſophers themſelves, nor the 
company under ſtood. But I feel the Dew 
begins to fall on which I feed, and therefore 
open my Shell, as thou ſeeſt, to receive it, 
and in this I find ſo much Pleaſure, without 
any Trouble or Care of my own that while 
1 was Man, I never enjoy'd the ke: So that 
vou need not wonder if Iam refolved not tg 
alter my Condition. It you are of another 
Opinion, even keep it to your ſelf, and 
ttouble me no more, for after I have done 
2: Fecding, I will ſhur up my little Tenement 
and take my Repoſe, without any farther 
thought or concern, which is a Bleſſing you 
ſeldom enjoy; and this happy peaceful Life 
i infinitely prefer to all thoſe Chimeri- 
cal advantages which I might hope by thy 
means to obtain, ſo Friend Goodnight,  _ 
©lyſes; I cou'd hardly have happend upon 
ua worſe Fellow to perſwade than this: 1 ſup- 
BY poſe he was ſome ignorant filly Wretch in his 
time, that ſcarce knew how to tell Twenty, 
-” N | * 
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and his Trade ſufficiently ſhows it, for your 
Fiſhermen are poor ſorry Scoundrels that are 


hardly able to Write or Read. Tis a plain 
-Caſe that he know@ little or nothing of the 


Pleaſures of this World, ſince he is ſuch a 


ſort as to prefer a little Dew to the beſt of 


them. Well then let me leave him in this 


Miſerable State, a moſt juſt reward of his 
Folly, and let me try my Fortune with the 


Mole, which Circe told me was in yonder 


Hillock of Earth for perhaps he may prove 
a Man of a better underſtanding: I will walk |} 


up to him and accoſt him without more Cere- 


mony. 


Mole. What Buſineſs haſt Aion with me, 


Tlyſſes, and what makes thee come to diſturb | 


my repoſe thus? 


@lyſes. Why Friend if thou Jidft but know | 
what a Service I intend thee, thou wouldſt |} 
alter thy Language 1 ſuppoſe, and not fay I 


come to diſturb thee, provided thou haſt not 


utterly loſt the uſe of thy reaſon. 

Mole. As if I did not hear what it was juſt 
now from your own Mouth, when you talked 
with my Neighbour there whom Circe trans- 
 form'd into an Oiſter. 


hes, In ſhort, 1 can dere thee to thy 


humane Shape, deliver thee — this Place ot 


Servitude, 
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Y miſcrable than you ꝰ?ꝰ C3 Mole, 
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Servitude, and carry thee along with me to 


the place of thy Nativity, if thou art a 
Grecian, as ſhe informd e. 


Mole. While I was a Man I call'd my ſelf 
a Grecian, and was Born in the moſt Fruitful 
%% ns. Coos at. 
 Thlyſſes. And art thou not deſirous to reaſ- 


4 ſume thy former Shape, and return to thy 


own Houſe again 2  — - _ 
Mole. If I were, I ſhould deſerve to be 
Ear-marked for a Fool, a moſt Egregious 
Fool. . TD” 1 
Thees. Why is it folly for any one to 
deſire a better State? £5. 4 
Mole. No, but to take up with a worſe, 


Y as I ſhould moſt certainly do, were I to be- 


come a Man again : for in my preſent Conditi- 
on, as deſpicable as it may appear to you, I en- 
joy the greateſt Pleaſure that can be; whereas 
being Man 1 ſhould find the Caſe alter d, and 


live in Perperual trouble and vexation. 


Diyſſes. Prithee who has inſtill'd this 


| Do&rin into thee 2 that ſilly Scoundrel of a 


Fiſherman that I was juſt now talking with? 
Mole. Even the beſt Miſtreſs in the World, 
mean Experience. + ,- 1 
_ Thyffes. And how cameſt thou to know hr 

Experience that we are more unhappy ane 
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"Mole. I will only give thee one Inſtance, 
Which! gather d out of my own Occupation, 
and leave it to thee afterwards to pick our a 
Hundred more at your leiſure, chat a are no leſs 
Evident than this. 15 | 
Diyſſes. May I make ſo bold as to ack you 
what Occupation or Art you follow'd, which 
made you to deduce fo falſe a Coneluſi ion? 
Mole. I was a Proſecutor of my Mother 
Earth, alias a Plough-man, = 
Dhyhſes. I find I have Verified the Proverb, 
out of the Frying-Pan into the Fire, left the com- 
pany of a Sprat-catcher, to fall into the Hands 
of a Ploagh-jobber, who if he is of the ſame | 
Mold with the reſt of bis Brethren, will be much | 
leſs able to comprehend Reaſon, than the = 
other. 1 
Nole. Call me no Names dh hes, for every 
Man is a Man, as the Proverb has it, but 
rather attend to what I am going to ſay, for 
if you well conſider it, perhaps you'll repent 
that Circe has not donę you the Favour to turn 
you into a Beaſt, as ſhe has done us. 
- Dhyſes. Go on then, for 1 deſire e 
more. 
| © Mole. What Beaſts do you find | in all your 
Obſet vations either in Earth or Water, the = 
 Fpecies of whom are e almoſt nite whom © 
e Nature 


Oifter, and . ia 3 


Nature does not Voluntarily provide for? 


Whereas that noble Animal call'd Man, Lord 


of all the Univerſe, as he fondly thinks him- 
ſelf, muſt Manure the Earth, and Plough it, 
and Sow it, and Harrow it, if he wou'd have 
 itfurnijſh him with one fin ngle Meal, as it does 
gratis all the Year round to the reſt of the 
Creation. 
Types. He may cen thank himſelf for this, 
| ſince nothing but nice Eating will pleaſe him, 
whercas wou d he feed upon the Fruits, which 
the Earth produces of its own accord, as the 
Beaſts do, this doughty Argument wou d fall 
down to the ground, 
Mole. But pray Sir, what Herbs, what 
Sceds, what Fruits does this Mother Earth 
produce of her own accord, unleſs ſhe is 
aſſiſted by Art, that ate ſufficient for human 
ſuſtenance. _ 
__ Ulyges. Why Mie you not read that the 
good People of the Golden- Age had no other 
nouriſhment than what the Ground ſpontane- 
oully afforded > 1 
Mole. Alaſs Friend, and doſt thou believe 
theſe idle Stories, thou that ſeemeſt to be 
ſo Wiſe a Man? 
Ulyſes. Well, ſuppoſing them to be Sto- 
; rics, as thou faſt, yet the labour a Man 
C4 ” takes 
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takes to Manure and Till the Ground, to 


Watcr and Prune his Vines, to Plant and 


Graſt his Fruit Trees, does it not carry fo 


much pleaſure with it, that one may ſay 
Nature purpoſely contrived it ſo, firſt of all 


for his Recreation and Diverſion, that he 


might not live a Lazy Lubberly life; and ſe- 


condly for his Wealth and Profit? Now to 


make this plain to you, do but conſider what 
Noble intereſt ſhe gives him for the pains he 
takes, by which it appears that nothing is ſo 


© Advantageous and Delightful as Husbandry. 
Not to tell you that Nature has orderd it 
thus on purpoſe, to give Man an opportunity | 
coſhow his Ingenuity and Cunning, and how 
much ſuperiour he is to the Beaſts. | 


* — 
1 s 


Mole. For my part I ſhould take it other- 
wiſe, as that he ſhould never take any repoſe, 


or paſs one eaſie comfortable Hour. Beſides 
to lay the greater load upon him, ſhe alarms 


him with everlaſting apprehenſions of Famin, 
io that if through unkindly ſeaſons, immode- 


rate Rains, or the like, the Earth does not ſo 
liberally produce her Fruits one Year as ſhe 
does another, he lives all this while in perpe- 
rual Fear and Anxiety leaſt he and his 


Family ſhould Slave, and he never put a 


a piece of Bread into his Head withour a 


Tuhouſand 
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Thouſand vexatious thoughts for Futurity 5 

nothing of which ever happens to us: for 
when we find our ſelves Pinch'd where we 
are, tis only ſhifring our Quarters, and re- 
moving to a better place. 

Ulyſſes. As if we were ſuch Sots ihe lo 
wanting to ourſelves, as not to ſupply our 
neceſſities out of Foreign Countries, where 
there is plenty, when we have any Scarcity' in 
our own, / 

Mole. Right, but then what L Dangers and Trou- 
bles, e Fatigues and Hardſhips do you un- 
dergo to do this? and what uneaſineſs of Mind 
does it give you, which is infinitely worſe? 
*Tis evident enough that your Life from the 
Beginning to the End of it, is nothing bur'one 
_ continual ſcuffle, ſometimes with one unlucky 
diſaſter, and ſometimes with another, ſo that 
tis not without good Reaſon that you weep 
at your firſt coming into World, which none 
of us do, foreſeeing as it were the Infelicity 
and Miſery of that State, into which 8 
are juſt entred. 

Ulyſſes. That cannot be che Walbn of our 
_ weeping, becauſe we have no Apprenems Ion, 
Senſe of any thing then. 17 

Mole. Tho'l GG you haye no Apprehepſt 1 
on, yer you 2 to feel thei inconve niences 4 

the 


* 
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the place, where you come to inhabit ; which, 


as I have already obſerved to you, is made 


agreeable to the Nature of all other Animals, 
whereas tis otherwiſe with you and that is 
the Reaſon why Weeping is only particular 
to your Species. r 


Hes. How only to our Species ? Don't 


your Horſes likewiſe weep ? At leaſt I have | 


been told ſo. | e 
Mole. For my part I take it to be a Story, 


and rather believe that thoſe exſudations or 
Tears, which at certain times drop from their | 


Eyes, are occaſion'd by ſome moiſt ſuperflu- 


ous Humours that deſcend from the Head, be. 


eauſe a Horſe is a very tender Creature: Or if 
he really weeps as you know he is naturally 


Good · Natured and loving, he does it for ſome 


Misfortune that has befallen him; as for in- 


ſtance for the loſs of a good Maſter, or the þ 
Abſence of ſome beloved Brother of his own 


kind. However this is certain, that he does 


not weep immediately aſter his Birth, as you 


do, who in truth have too many provocations 


to weep, conſidering that the very firſt mo. 
ment you come into the World you muſt be 
bound up and ſwaddled, and fed by the i 


Hands of Nurſes for alas! you are ſuch help- 


leſs Wretches that you can do nothing for 


your 


* © Oiſter, and Mol, 27 
yourſelves: And therefore, ßes, you may 
put an end to this diſeourſe if you pleaſe, for 
to be plain with you I am one of thoſe obſti- 
nate Brures that wou'd rather dye a thouſand 
times over, than become Man again. 
Duet. One would be apt to conclude, old 
Friend of mine, that as I told yonder Oer 
but juſt now, thou hadſt loſt the uſe of thy 
reaſon together with thy human ſhape: And 
to make thee ſenſible of this, only reflect what 
ſort of Beaſts both of you are, for if you were 
perfect in your kind, I wou'd own that you 
had ſome reaſon on your fide. 48 2bP 
molle. Why prithee what do we want? 

. Tlyfſes. What do you want? the Oer the 
ſenſe of Smelling and Hearing, and what is of 
more importance, à loco motive faculty to move 
from one place to another. This is enough in all 
conſcience: and then for thy part, moſt illuſtri- 
ous Mole, thou wanteſt thy ſight, the great va- 
lue and advantage of which ſenſe thou canſt not 
but know, ſince it contributes more to know- 
ledg than all the reſt of the ſenſes put together. 
Mole. Vet under favour this is no reaſon 
why we ſhould be calłd imperfetct. Tis true we 
are ſo calld by you in reſpect of other Animals 
that enjoy them all; but that's nothing to 


the purpoſe, you would have a juſt pretence / Mi 


indeed 
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indeed to call us imperfe&t, if we wanted 
any thing that was eſſential to our ſpecies. 

Dohlſes. But anſwer me this queſtion, would 
it not be better for you to have them? 0 
Mole. No upon my word wou'd it not: 
what wou d ſeeing ſigniſie to me as Lam a Mole, 
or what benefit cou'd an Oꝛſter make of ſmell- 
ing, hearing, and the loco-motive faculty, as 
you call it? Now to ſatisfie you fully in this 
point pray hear me a few words, For what 
reaſon have you Men a power given you to 
move from one place to another, but only to 
fetch thoſe things that you want? 
Dhſſes. I muſt own that nature has given 
it us with no other intention, upon which ac- 


count tis a common ſaying with us, that all 
motion proceeds from neceſſity. _ 


Mole. So then if the things you wanted, 
were to be had next door to you, you wou'd 
not travel a league for them wou'd you? 
_ © Zyſdes. No, the man muſt be a Logger- 
MEER. iSS oi. nt? ; 
Mole, What occaſion then has an Oiſter to 
move from one place to another, if ſhe hag 
every thing at home that ſhe wants ? or what 
need of ſmelling, if nature furniſhes her with 
food without any neceſſity of troubling herſelf 
about. what is good far her and what not? 
VW 
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In the like manner 1, who muſt always 
live under ground, where I find enough to ſa- 
tisfie me, what ſhould I be the better for ſeeing 2 
 Tlyſes. Why thol own it is not neceſſary 
to thee, yet methinks thou ſhould' ſt defire to 
have it. 1 
Mole. And why ſoꝛſince I am as well without 
it. Tis enough for me that I am perfe& in 
in my own ſpecies. I have now anſwer'd you 
your queſtion, pray reſolve me, do you de- 
| fire to ſhine like a Star, or to fly like a Bird? 

Ulyſſes. Deſire it? why theſe are things, 
that don't belong to us Men. 8 

Mole. Vet I ſuppoſe if other men had them, > 
you wou'd deſire the ſame. _ 

Ulyſſes. Tis true I wou'd. 

Mole. Even fo ſhould I defire ſight, i oder 
Moles enjoy d it, but ſince they have it not, 
I never diſturb my ſelt about the matter, fo far 
am I from deſiring it. And therefore honeſt 
Thßes don't trouble yourſelf any farther to 
make a Proſelyte of me, or think to inyeigle me 
to become Man again; for ſince I find my felt 
perfect in my own kind, and live without any 
thought at all, I intend fo to remain, becauſe I 


find far fewer vexations in this, than I did in hu. 


man State. So, Sir, if you pleaſe to march bout 
your bulinels, Iam your moſt humble ſervant, 
for 


_ . _—_ 
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for I am juſt going to retire to my Subterra- 

Vw 
 _ Ulyſſes. I can ſcarce tell whether I am a- 
wake or dream. If I am awake, ſurely I am 
not the ſame Tiyſſes as I uſed to be, ſince I 
have not been able to perſuade either of theſe 


two Sots to believe the truth. I that hereto-— 


fore by the power of my Eloquence could lead 


the Grecians as I pleaſed, find my ſelf diſap- 


pointed here. But upon ſecond thoughts I 
belieye the fault lies on their fide, for it has 


been my fortune to light upon a brace of Block- 
heads, that were not able to underſtand reaſon; 


neither is it any great wonder, fince one of 
them was a Fiſherman, and the other a Plough- 


man. _ I ſuppoſe” I ſhall have better luck with 


the reſt, if | try them, unleſs they are all of 
them of the ſame Kidney. Sol will return to 
Circe, and let her know how I have ſucceed- 
ed with my two Gentlemen, and deſire her, 
 fince ſhe has already paſſed her promiſe, to give 
me leave to argue the matter with ſome of the 


reſt, for I ſhould think it very hard and unjult 


that others ſhould ſuffer for the ſake of two 
incorrigible Coxcombs that know not, and 
never will know, what is for their Good, 
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. Dialogue II. 
8280 © Cree, Dhßes, the Snake. 5 
Circe. X M Ell, my dear 2% bes, and what 


VV do your Country- men the Gre- 
cians ſay to you 2. Are any of them willing to 
become men again? 5 

Des. Not one? Tis true indeed I have 
only diſcourſed with thoſe two whom you 
ſhow'd me, one of whom it ſeems had been a 
Fiſherman in the days of yore, the other a 
Ploughman: fo tis no wonder. at all if two 
ſuch ſordid wretches, whoſe lives had been fo 
miſerable and painful, . refuſed to try there for- 

tune in the world again, ., | 
Circe. Don't think I did this without de- 
ſign. I reſolved you ſhould begin with thoſe 
two fellows to convince you that even their 
humble condition, which has been ſo oſten 
and ſo extravagantly praiſed by many of your 
Writers, is attended by ſo many inconveni- 
ences, that the moſt contemptible and imper- 
fect Beaſts in the Univerſe enjoy a more ha 72 
by | te 
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ſtate than theirs, and I ſuppoſe they have fully 


fatisfied you. 


 Dlyſes. But then the queſtion is, Madam, 
whether their refuſal did not proceed from 


their ignorance, for certainly they were men 


of little or no ſenſe that complain'd of their 


condition, and yet were not able to redreſs 


it. „„ 
Circe. Now in my opinion a man ſhows 


his prudence and difcretion much more in 


managing himſelf fo as to live contented in his 


preſent condition, whatever it is, than in ſtri- : 
ving to change it, as the dexterity of Game- 
ſters is beſt ſhown in playing their ill cards well. 


For in the former Caſe we ate only directed by 


our Knowledg and Wiſdom, whereas in the 


latter we throw all upon fortune, to whofe 


blind arbitration a wiſe Man would ſubmit him- | 


ſelf as little as may be. | 
Ulyſſes. I need not tell you, Czrce, that 
there are no Creatures in the world, among 


whom ſo vaſta difference is to be ſeen as among 
Men: for if you caſt your eyes upon the World, 


you will find ſome ſuch incomparable Wiſdom 


and Prudence, that there ſeems to be ſome- 
thing Divine in their compoſition : whereas 


you ſhall ſee others ſo ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, 


that one wou'd be almoſt tempted to reckon 


them 


— 
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them in the Catalogue of Brutes, ſo that tis 


often diſputed whether they have Rational 
Souls or no, which happens not to any creature 


beſides. For if you examin Lyons, or Bears, 


or Camels, or whatever Species you pleaſe, 
you ſhall find but very little difference between 
them. Now theſe two fellows whom you 
gave me leave to converſe with, were certainly 


a pair of unthinking Scoundrels that had little 
or no knowledg of what was good or bad in 


their way of living, and therefore like the reſt 


of mankind, that are as errant fools as them- 
ſelves, they thought any other condition pre- 
ferable to their own. _ | 


Circe, Indeed if the good or evil which be- 
fals a man in this life were only to be gathered 
by ratiocination and argument, I would be of 
your opinion, but tis a plain caſe that it may 


be known by experience; and I need not tell 


you that experience is the beſt Miſtreſs. For 


inſtance, a Man may be able to tell whether his 
ſhoe pinches him without having read over a 
long ſyſtem of Logic. But hold you ſhall 
now have an opportunity to ſhow your skill 
upon yonder Sxake, that comes eroſſing the 


way towards us, as I remember he was former- 
ly a Grecian, and perhaps he will ſatisfie you 


much better than his two Predeceſſors: tor 


7 
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| this reaſon I will immediately qualify him to 
converſe and talk with you. 


 Dhyſees. I fancy the Snake is ſenfible you 
talk of him, becauſe he ſtands ſtill, and looks 
| fo ſteadfaſtly upon us, SEE 
Circe. Pethaps he is, now do you enter the 
liſts with him. In the mean time I will go paſs 
the time among my Nymphs on yonder 
ORE ͤ v „ 
 _. Ulyſſes. I found ſo much diverſion in talk- | 
ing with the two other beaſts, that although | 
I could not bring them over to my opinion, I 
5 2 3 to have a litte diſcourſe with this 
HAKE. | ; „„ i 
Snake. Prithee, Ulyſſes, what buſineſs haſt 
thou wich me. Alas! Tunderſtand and ſpeak. 
Heaven forbid I ſhould be turn d into man 
00a. - - 8 
520 en And what ſhould be the reaſon, 
honeſt ſriend, that thou att ſo unwilling to be- 


come man? perhaps the misfortunes thou | | 
5 in the World have created this averſion 
in thee. 3 { 


Snake. No, No, you fall wide ofthe mark WU 
In ſhort tis not the infelicity of this or that 

particular condition, but of human nature in 
eneral, makes me talk ſo, which in truth is no- 

thing elſe but an Epitome of all ſorts of miſery. | 
ng "7 Dhſſes. 
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Dhiſes: Let me die if I have not fallen up- 
on as Errant a Coxcomb, as my other two 
noble Diſputants were. But Friend, liſten to 
what I am going to ſay to thee: Know then 
that tis in my Power to reſtore thee to thy 
Humane ſhape, for out of the kindneſs I bear 
thee, becauſe thou art my Country- man, I 
ſolicited Circe to conſent to it, and ſhe has 
granted it at my requeſt. Now wilt thou 
accept of this Kindneſs I offer thee? 
- Snake, No Sir, e en beſtow it upon ſome 
one elſe. All Ibeg of thee is to let me end 
my Days peaceably in this my preſent Condi- 
tion, for I ſhould make a fooliſh Bargain in- 
deed, ſhould I be ſuch a Blockhead as to Ex- 
change it for thine. 3 6 
Dye. What reaſons canſt thou give me 
for this obſtinacy > _ . 
Snake. Why have not the other two, whom 
you fo lately diſcourſed with, fatisfied you 
as to this matter: P 
Ulyſſes. Alas! They were a Brace of forry 
Scoundrels, and fo very Ignorant that I did 
not much mind what they ſaid to me. | 
| Snake, Well, but did not they give thee their 
reaſons why they wou'd not become Men 
oo on _ 
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Dhſſes. One of em, it ſeems, had been a 
Fiſherman, and he refuſed my kind offer, be- 
cauſe forſooth he wou'd not be Plagued where 
to find a Lodging, from which care, as he 
pretended, the Beaſts were exempt, who liv- 
ed partly in the Cavities of the Earth, partly in 
Woods, and upon Trees, partly in the Water, 
and ſeveral other places: and the other, who 


had been a Plough-jobber in his time, refuſed | 


me, becauſe he wou'd'not be at the trouble of 
Tilling the Ground, which unleſs it is ma- 
nured and ſow'd by humane Induſtry, will 
not produce Food for him of itſelf, as it libe- 
rally does for all other Creatures whatever. 
Snake. And I, who while I lived among 
you, was a Phyſician, can tell you of another 
inconvenience, which is a greater Plague to 
you, than what the other two Wretches 
complained of, and againſt which there is no 
| Defence to be made, as I own there may be 
in the Buſineſs of Husbandry, and Archi- 
tecture, in both which I grant you excel. 
Des. And what may that be, I beſeech 
ou? | 555 . 
; Snake, The infirmity and weakneſs of Con- 
ſtitution that Nature has given you, which 
renders you obnoxious to a Thouſand forts 
of Diſtempers, ſo that you can never ſay | 
FF 3 
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at any time that you are perfectly in Health, 
as we are: Beſides, the Materials you are 


made of are ſo brittle and tender, that upon 
every little Miſmanagement, the Machine is 
in danger of being ſpoiled. . 


Ulyſſes. To this anſwer, as I did to your 
two Brethren juſt now, that Nature has pur- 
poſely done this that we might the better per- 
form all our rational Operations, which we 
ſhould not have been ſo well qualified to do, 
had ſhe Compounded us of thoſe courſer and 
groſſer Particles, of which you are made. 

| Suake. Now in my Opinion ſhe has done 


it to make you the ſicklieſt, weakeſt Crea- 
tures in the Univerſe. e 
 Olyfes. Suppoſe what thou ſayeſt were 


true, yet has ſhe not given us Wiſdom, which 
teaches us to prevent and avoid whatever 


may annoy us ? 


: Szake. In parr I grant it, but then tis ſo 
difficult to put it in Execution, that not one 
Man in a Thouſand is capable of uſing this 
faculty. But to convince you, beyond all 
ſibility of a reply, that Nature is far from 
eing a Friend to you, only obſerve what un- 
governable and voracious Appetites ſhe has 
given you, ſo that you are never at eaſe, but 
are evexlaſtingly hunting after ſome ne- 
„ D 3 Dainties, 


11 


| pr Sawces (in which Claſs you may reckon 
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Dainties. And when, after a long and Expen- 


ſive ſearch, you have found out ſuch as pleaſe 
you, you never know when to give over, fo 
that tis no Wonder if by this exceſs and in- 
temperance, you entail an infinĩte number of 
Diſtempers upon your ſelves. | 
Dies. Pray what are thoſe Dainties we 
are ſo tond of, that were never meant by Na- 


ture for our ſuſtenance and aliment ? 3 

Snale. What are they 2 Why t'wou'd be an 
endleſs labour to recount them to you: but to 
inſtance in ſome few, all thoſe things you uſe 


by way of Sawces or Condiments, which tho' 


they are good to ſeaſon other things, yet can- 


not be eaten alone, as Salt, Pepper, and the like; 
©lyſes. Now for my part I was always of 
the contrary opinion ; nay I have often heard 
it affirmed, that twas impoſſible for us to 


live withour Salt. | 


ing, and want ſomething to dry them up. 
But if you fed upon ſimple Meats, and of 


{uch inconveniences. Now theſe Condiments 


all 
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| Snake. The reaſon of that is, becauſe you 
abound ſo in ſuperfluo s Humours, that are 
occalion'd by your exceſſive Eating and Drink- 


theſe wou'd only cat fo much as Nature re- 
quires, you wou'd not be troubled with any 
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all thoſe things that, às I have already obſery'd 
to you, are proper to ſeaſon other things, 
but cannot be eaten alone) give ſuch a Reliſh 
to your Meats, and ſuch an Edge to your 
Appetites, rhat you are excited to eat much 
more than you need. Beſides this Fantaſtick 
variety of Taſts provokes you to drink more 
than Nature can well carry off; By which 
means you come to be viſited by Catharrs, 
Defluxions, Rheaumariſms, Tumours, Gouts, 
Palſies, and a Thouſand ſuch Diſtempers, 
which never happen to any of u. 
1 @lyſſes. 1 alt ciated that what thoy 
ſayeſt is partly true, 
Snake. In the next place, conſider, that 
Nature has a greater kindneſs for us, ſhe has 
not ſubjected to the Tyranny of any irregular 
Appetites, ſo that as we deſire nothing but 
what is proper, and convenient for us, ſo we 
never exceed the bounds of Temperance, 
and what falls out very happy for us, we 
have not the Art of varying and mingling our 
meats, and conſequently lye under no tempta- 
tion of committing any exceſs. But is it not 
a plain caſe, that becauſe you Men ſhould fall 
into the aforeſaid diſorders, ſne taught you how 
to mingle thoſe Ingredients with your meats, 
that were plainly 2 of the ſmell, SE 
| OM tnat 
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that by pleaſing the Appetite they might the 
eaſier lead you into intemperance, as Musk 
for inſtance, which is nothing but an impoſtu- 
mated Bagg in the Teſticles of certain Ani- 


mals, and yet you Prize it as the moſt pre- 


cious and Soveraign thing in the World; 
Whereas ſhe has given us no other pleaſure in 
in our ſmelling, than what we receive from 
thoſe things that are neceſſary for our nou- 
riſhment, and which we never taſt for our 
JJ COND PORE JR TECY 
_ Tlyfes. Why, where is the mighty harm 
ont if we ſometimes make uſe of refreſhing. 
Qdours? For this in my opinion is ſo far from 
being an inconvenience, that we are obliged 
to nature for making us capable of this delight 
which ſhe hasdeny'd you, who have no other 
pleaſure than what your food barely gives you. 
Sake. Right, bur for my patt now I can- 


not ſay whether tis an advantage or other» _ 


Wiſe to you to poſſeſs this Senſe in a more 
exquiſite degree than we do, when I conſider 
that the offenſive ſmells ſo much exceed in 
number thoſe that are good. But then to 
ballance this matter, has ſhe not generated a 
world of ſuperfluous Humours in your Bodies, 
which for the moſt part create very offen- 
{ive ſayours, which is not ſo with us? 1 770 | 
| | this, 
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this, as I take it, is a moſt evident demoſtra” 
tion of the Imperfection and Weakneſs of your 
Conſtitution, which is ſubject and obnoxtous, 
as I told thee, to ſo many different ſorts of 
Diſtempers, that are not known among us. 
Not to enlarge upon particulars are there not 
more than fifty Diſtempers incident only to 
he ER? 7; ; A 
_ Tlyſſes. Well, ſuppoſe there are, have we 
not remedies enough to cure tene 
 Ozake. As how beſeech you 2 _ x 

 Tlyſſes. By the help of Phyſick, for which 
noble faculty Man is ſo deſervedly admired, _ 
and this you can not but be ſenſible of, if you 
were once a Phyſician, as you pretend. , 

| Snake. This is the point I am driving at, 
and in this very particular, as I conceive; 
Men are infinitely more unhappy than we. 
Lea You'll give me your reaſon for t, 
I hope? =—_ „ 
© Suake, Why tis my opinion that Medi- 
eines do you more harm than good, and that 
none but Sots make uſe of them. Neither 
do! ſtand ſingly by my ſelf as to this opinion, 
for thou knoweſt well enough that ſeveral 
Cities of Greece have expell d and baniſh'd 
Phyſicians out of their Territories. 

Tiyſſes. And what do you conclude 3 

| | 1 this? 
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this 2 Will you deny that Phyſick is one of 
the ſeven liberal Arts, built upon the ſureſt 


truths, and of the greateſt advantage to hu» 


mane kind. Take care that you don't ad- 
vance any ſuch abſurd Doctrine, leaſt you 
ſhow your ſelf to have been a Bungler in the 


faculty, and for that reaſon rail at it, like 
. thoſe poſitive Sots, who when they are not 

able to reſolve any difficulty, conclude that 

no ons elſe can unty the Knot. 


| Snake, I don't deny, for my part, that tis 
an uſeful commendable Art, which is ſup- 


_ Ported by ſubſtantial Proofs, neither will I 
deny but that my Skill in it was indifferent, 


like that of the reſt of my Brethren, How. 
ever I may without vanity affirm that the 
World believe ſo favourably of my Skill, 


that I was rekon'd one of the moſt topping 


Phyficians of Greece, and I ſuppoſe you will 


not be backward to own it; for without 
doubt you have heard a hundred times of the 


famous Ageſimas of Lesbos. „ 
_ Olyfes. Why art thou that celebrated 


* 


Doctor of Lesbos, or to expreſs my ſelf more 


properly, his Ghoſt or Apparition 


Smake, The very fame, and prompted by Z 


my natural Curioſity to ſee forein Countries, 
was driven upon this Iſland, where with the reſt 


1 my Companions I was changed intoa Beaſt 


lyſſes. "Twas the luckieſt thing in the 


World my meeting with you, for you have leit 


| fo great 2 reputation behind you all over 


Greece, that I ſhould get the univerſal applauſe 


of all people, could I be ſo fortunate as to re- 


ſtore you to your former ſhape, and bring you 
home to your native Country, * 
Snate. Nay never give yourſelf the trouble 
to argue that point with me, for I tell you be- 

forehand that you'll never gain me over to your 
party; and to let you ſec that I have reaſon for 
what J ſay, let us return to our former argu- 
ment. Phyſick then may be conſidered in two 
reſpects. Firſt as a Science, in which reſpect 
it is moſt ſure and certain, becauſe it only 
conſiders Univerſals, which being everlaſting 
and invariable, muſt confequently beget a 
certainty in us. And in this ſenſe knowing of 
things by their reſpective cauſes is called a 
Science, and belongs to Contemplation, the 


end of which is to know and diſcover the truth. 


No in this acceptation of the word many 
perſons may be ſaid ro know Phyfick, and for 
my part I knew my ſhare of it whenI belonged 
to the prefefſion, Secondly, Phyſick may be 

conſidered as an Art; and Arts, you know, 


are learnt by experience, and in this reſpe& 


is 
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dis very deceitful and uncertain, When it is 
taken in this fence, it belongs to practice, the 

end of which is to prepare and diſpoſe parti- 
cular things, and when tis ſo taken, I muſt 
confeſs we know / but very little of it, and this 
we find to be true by experience. 

Ulyſſes. How came you then to get ſo great 
reputation in the world, if you knew ſo little 
of the Practic part = 
| Snake. I owed it chiefly to the folly and 

ignorance of my Patients, who little regarding 
what we do, ſuffer themſelves to be gulF'd and 
impoſed upon by our fine ſpeeches. 

QO1yſſes. I muſt own indeed that we are ge. 
nerally purblind in our own caſes, and fee but 
a little way before us. 

Snake. And in this more than any other, 
which proceeds from our extream fondneſs and 
deſire to live. To fatisfie you that tis fo, I 
defire you only to remark, that they reward us 
in good Silver and Gold for thoſe very faults 
which they puniſh in others; and theſe blund- 
ers of ours ate ſo numerous and groſs, that I 
don't know what wou'd become of us 
if the Earth did not conceal them; accordingly 
we find that one of our Greczen Sages, being 
asked how he came tolive free from all Diſeaſes, 
replies that he never mane uſe of a Phyſician, 

; | Yes. 


, del,” 
Uly/es. Another learned Country man of 
ours was of the ſame opinion, when he ſaid, that 
a true Phyſician never takes any Phyſick. 
Snake, And when your hand was in, you 
might have taken notice of another notable 
ſaying. ro 
+ @lyſſes. What is that, I beſeech you? 
Snake. That a true Lawyer will never go to 
Law with another. But what ought never to 
be forgiven in thoſe of my profeſſion, to main- 
tain the credit of the impoſture, they make the 
filly world believe that they take Phy ſick them- 
ſelves, ordering their Apothecaries to make 
certain Medicins for them, and ſend them to 
their own Houſes: and when they have ſo 
done, very fairly fling them away. I have 
known ſeveral in my time that have practiſed 
this cheat more than once, 


A*” 


Tlyſſes. Why prithee every bedy knows 
that the Myſtery ofa Phyſician is halt a cheat, 
neither are other profeſſions exempt from this 
Scandal, for we do nothing elſe but trick, and 
put falſe Dice upon one another. © 
Snake. And if tis their fortune to meet with 
a ſilly credulous Patient, Lord ! what a Cully 
they make of him: then they cheat by whole. 
fale, and are ſure to enrich themſelves at the 
unthinking Blockhead's expence. 
| Hees. 
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Ulyſſes. You know tis a common ſaying, 
that the good opinion a Patient has of his Phy- 
ſician contributes more to his cure than all the 
Cordials and Julips that are preſcribed him. 
A Doctor that has the gift of perſwading, and 
tells his lies with a confident Air, and a good 
Grace, is ſure to run away with the moſt mony 
and reputation. „ . 
Snake, I know it full well by experience, 
for having a flippant voluble tongue, a be- 
coming aſſurance (without which a Phyſictan 
as well as a Lawyer will make but a ſcurvy 
figure) and a good Talent at wheedling, bur 
eſpecially the fair ſex, who by the by are the 
beſt Cuſtomers a Doctor can deſire z having all 
_ theſe qualifications, I ſay, tho I knew little or 
nothing of the Practic part, I was ſent for far 
and near, and happy was the man that could 
ſooneſt enjoy my company. In ſhortIl was | 
reckon'd a Prodigy of a Doctor, and all Greece 
rung with my Praiſes. But to purſue my diſ- 
cCourxſe, is it not a plain caſe that our moſt cele- 
| brated Phyſicians have but an imperfe& know- 
ledge of Phyſick, when they preſcribe a thous 
ſand remedies for the ſame individual Diſeaſe. 
— Oly/ſes. Now I ſhould have thought that 
the more remedies a Phyſician gives for one ill- 
neſs, twas a ſign he knew more of his art. 
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| Snake, No, the quite contrary, for when 
we preſcribe ſeveral things for one diſtemper, 
tis a plain caſe that we don't know which is 
the proper remedy. As all effects whatever 
have one proper cauſe to produce them, al- 
though they may accidentally be produced 
afterwards by many other cauſes, ſo every ill- 
neſs has its proper remedy, which if a man 
knew, he could not fail ofcuring it. And there- 
fore when you find any Phyſician preſcribes 
you ſeveral remedies for one indiſpoſition, you 
may take it for granted that he knows not the 
proper remedy but would find it out at your 
expence ; and then, as the ſaying is, Fove have 
mercy on you. Or elſe that he is in league 
with the Apothecary, and to ſwell his bills, 
cares not what becomes of you. 
Tiyſſes. Conſider then if a man has not a 
fine time owt, that falls into your hands. 
Srnate. Right, and that is the reaſon why 
_ abundance of peopes will tell you, that tis 
better to meet a lucky Phyſician, than one that 
is learned, e e 
Dhſſes. What mean you by a lucky Phy- 
ſician? RT 
Snake, One whoſe Patients for the moſt part 
recover, and well may you call him lucky, 
whoſe preſcriptions are generally ay 
0 N wit 
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with good ſucceſs, and who, when he ſees 
half a ſcore different roads before him, has 
always the good fortune to take the right, tor, 
as T have already obſerved to you, tis fo diffi- 
cult a matter in Phy ſick to apply Univerſals to 
Particulars, that unleſs the Patient lights into 
a lucky hand, tis ten to one but he miſcarries. 
Dh ſſes. We may eden thank our ſelves and 
our own Covetouſneſs for it, which puts us up- 
on pretending to underſtand ſeveral things we 
know not, only for the defire of Gain. Y 
Snake, No, you ought rather to thank Na-. 
ture for it, who has not made ſo good a pro- |} 
viſion for your health, as ſhe has for ours. In | 
the firſt place, by giving you a Conſtitution ſo t 
weak and ticklith, and an Appetite ſo violent 
' 


and irregular : and in the next place, by teach. jt 

ing you juſt Phyſick enough to kill your ſelves, |! 

ſo that inſtead of a Relief, it turns to your |; 

 Deſtruftion. VV 

— @iyſes. In what reſpect, I pray, has Nature 
better provided for you than uss 


c 
Snake. Firſt of all, ſhe has given us fo ſtrong T 
a ftame of body, and a deſire ſo well regulated, | 
that we are never tempted to do any thing 1 
which is contrary to our nature. Beſides, as 1 
for the buſineſs of diſeaſes, ihe has taught us 0 
a ſurer and more perfect Phy ſick than you. a 
ON „ Ulyſſes. 


j ns 
Dhlſes. Tis not enough to ſay ſo; I expect 
you ſhould produce your arguments, and 
prove it. 5 „ 
| Snake, As for the goodneſs and ſtrength of 
our conſticution, it being a point you are forced 
to give up, I ſhall ſay no more of it, and pro- 
ceed to the next thing in debate, which is the 
regularity of our Appetites. Conſider firſt 
our manner of feeding, and you ſhall not find 
one Beaſt among all our Tribes, that deſires any 
thing but what is convenient and proper to its 
nature, and even of this takes only ſuch a 
quantity, as is neceſſary for his nouriſhment 2 
whereas it happens quite otherwiſe with you, 
for you deſire a thouſand things that are in- 
jurious to you, and yet have not that com- 
mand of yourſelves as to eat no more of what 
pleaſes you than neceſſity requires. 

@lyſſes. I muſt confeſs that in this reſpe& 
you are happier than we. „ 
Snale. You may obſerve the ſame as to our 
drinking: for we drink juſt ſo much and no 
more than is requiſire for our preſervation. 
But you Rational Implements called Men 
ſuffer yourſelves very -often to be drawn on 
ſo far by the Charms of the Bottle, that you 
are not only difordered in your intellectuals, 
and rendered incapable ot all buſineſs, but 
35 E bring 
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bring upon yourſelves a thouſand diſtempers 
” any 


7) Me g. Come, you had much better drop 


this argument, for by giving us ſo Celeſtial a ; 


a Liquor as Wine, nature has plainly ſhow'd 


that ſhe has a greater kindneſs for us than 


you. 


Dies. You may rail at Wine a thouſand 


years, yet never make me have the worſe opi- 


nion of it. re n 
Snake. Then as for what we call carnal Ap- 


petites, are you not daily fo tranſported by - 
them, that to gratiſie a little fooliſn itch, you 


ſrequently haſten your deaths, which never 


happens to us? Tis plain therefore that in this 
particular nature has ſnown a greater regard 
ſior us than you, ſince ſhe never excites thoſe de- 
fires in us, but only at certain ſeaſons of the 
year, when we have occaſion to throw off thoſe 

VT Superfluities, 


Snake. 1 wou'd joyn with you, had ſhe. 
given you withal an appetite ſo well governed, 
that you never would drink more than was con- 
venient 3 but fince ſhe forgot to give you that, 
tis all one as it ſhe had put a Sword into the 
hands of a Madman, who generally makes an 
ill Uſe of it. What are you the better for all 
your boaſted Wiſdom, if you ſtupify or drown 
this Guide, and ſuffer ir not to conduct you?: 
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Superfluities, or when tis the moſt proper time 
tor Generation. e | 
@lyſſes. You will not face me down ſure 
that ſome of you Beaſts are not always diſpoſed 
to the ſame pleaſure? 
| Snake. And what are thoſe but ſome few 


filly Animals debauched by domeſtick Educa- 


tion, that are provoked by you to theſe actions, 
meerly for your own advantage and profit: 
But let us diſmiſs this article if you pleaſe, and 
take notice of thoſe things that are proper for 


the preſervation of health. And firſt of all, let 


us conſider the Air, the good or ill Qualities 
of which are of the laſt importance to us, ſince 
we continually ſuck it in with our lungs to 
cool and refreſh the interiour parts. Now 
where did you find any of us live in any other 
place or air but what is moſt convenient and 

proper for him, unleſs he was driven away by 
force, and carried to ſome other quarters. 


Whereas for a little vain lucre and a thouſand 


other unaccountable whimſies, you Men ram- 

ble to forein Countries, where the Climate is ſo 

prejudicial to you, that it ſoon trips up your 

GT - : | 

 - Ulyſſes. Well this I won't deny. 
Snake. And then as for Sleep, Food, and 
other things that are 4 for the preſetva · 

| | | ' WS tion 
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tion of Health, I will not enlarge about them, 
becauſe you muſt needs be ſenſible that you 
cannot enjoy them at their proper Seaſons; 
whether this happens becauſe you are ſo ac- 
cuſtom'd by Uſe and Practiſe, or elſe govern'd 
by your own fancies: Whereas we who ne- 
ver make uſe of them, but when Nature calls 
upon us, are never out in our Reckoning, by 
which means we avoid an infinite number of 
Diſtempers, to which you are ſubje&, in all 
parts of your Body, that have I know not 
| how many peculiar Diſeaſes belonging to 
them. Go tothe Head, there is the Cepha- | 
lalgia, the Hemicrania, the Epilepſy, the 4- 
Ppoplexy, the Phrenitis, the Mania, and — 
Tlyſes. Hold a little. This everlaſting per- 
ſecutor will talk me to death... . 
Snake. Go to the Lungs, there you'll find 
the Aſthma, the Peripneumonia, the Empyema, 
the Phthifis, and the Lord knows how many 
we Go to the Heart, the fountain of 
lite —— Le ener Thc 1 
Ulyſſes. Come, come, Ile hear no more on't. 
I will rather take it upon content. 


Snake, Nay I am reſolved to let you ſee 
what Bleſſings are laid up in Store for you, 
it has the Syncope, the Palpitatio, and the like. 
I you'll viſit the Bowels, there's to be found 
that noble Companion the Chelick, the Iliaca 
"I" “ 


of a noiſy, execrable Quack. 


People with hard words. 
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Paſfo, the Adftriftio Alvi, the Lienteria, the 


Cæliaca affetio, the Diarrhea, the Dyſentery, 


tte 7, eneſmus, the Fluxus Hepaticus, the 


Lumbrici, the Hemerrhozds, and that Royal 
Diſeaſe, the Fiſtula. 9 Hy 

@lyſſes. I muſt een have Patience, and hear 
him our. This tis to fall into the Hands of 


Sxake. Go to the Reins, Bladder, and fo 


forth, there you'll find the Calculus, the In- 
| flamematio, the Mictus Sanguinis, the Diabe- 


tes, the Incontinentia Drinæ, the Iſcuria, with 


a a hundred more that ſhall be nameleſs. If 
you go to the Eye, there you have your 


Garta, Serena, your Cataract, your Ophthal- 


mia, your Epiphola, your Agilops, your 


Piſtula Lachrymalis, your —= 2 
Des. The Coxcomb thinks himſelf on a 
Stage, where he has a Privilege to murder 

Snake. If to the Ear, theres your Surditaß, 


your Soxitus, your Dolor aurium. | 
Ulyſes. That laſt Diſtemper thou haſt gi- 


ven me with a witneſs, I thank thee fort. I 
find he's reſolv'd to diſpatch nume. 
Snake. If to the Noſe, you cannot miſs 
the Ozara, the Polypus, the Fætor narium, the 

Hemoragia, and the Coryza. If to the Tongue— _.. 
1 FFF 
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Ulyſſes. Wou d 1 had a Padlock upon 


thine. But the Larum will run on, and 
there's no help for 't. | . 
Snake, The Paral ie, Gaſtus Inflammatio, 
the Ranula ſub — If to the Throat, 
there s your Angina, your Catharrs, your - 
vulæ relaxatio, and the like. Well what 
think you now, worthy Friend? 4X 
 Olyſſes. That I had better have been di- 
Mefied alive, than forced to hear all this Vil- 
lainous Jurgon. 7 
Snake. Now as for your Diſcaſes that are 


Incident to thoſe divine Creatures calld 


Women, there's your Chlorofis, your Sup- 
mw Menfium, your Hiſterica your 
 Hydrops, Gangræna, and Cirrhus Gier your 
Fluor Muliebris, your Sterilitas, your Abor- 
tus, your Partus difficitis, your Fætus mor- 

tust, your Secendina retenta, your Proſefiden- 

tia, and a Thouſand more I cou'd mention, 


but that I won't treſpaſs upon your Patience. 


Ulyſſes. That's honeſtly ſaid however, after 


you have dumfounded me this half our. | 


with your unintelligible Stuff. 
Snake. I own a few Diſtewpers happen to 

us 3 but to our comfort be it ſaid, we are 

ſufficiently inſtructed by Nature to ind out 

the proper remedies for them. 

Dehler. And will vou affirm this for a 

truth * Snake, | 


Snake. Moſt certainly, and by this you 
may plainly perceive that Nature is more in- 
dujgent to us than to you, ſince ſhe has 
taught every Species of us, and every individual 
belonging to that Species, without any ex- 
pence of Time or Mony, without any Study 
or Labour, without any Teaching or Inſtructi- 
ons from others, to find out proper remedies 
for thoſe ills, to which we are moſt obnoxi- 

 Tlyſſes. I confeſs I am ſurprized at what 
you tell me. 8 5 

Snake, Since =: think it ſo ſtrange, I will 
not put you off with bare words, but give 
you matter of fact. Firſt then - | 

Ulyſſes. He's got into his old ſtrain, and 
there's no ſtopping him. 

_ Snake. If you pleaſe, confider us Snakes, 
who upon the approach of the Spring, per- 
ceiving our Skins to be rough and trouble- 
ſome upon our Backs, becauſe we lay {till 
under ground all the Winter, and directed 


Y by Natural inſtint to cat Fennel, which 


cauſes us to caſt our old Garments: and a- 
terwards when we find our ſight impair'd 
and diminiſhed we have recourſe to the ſame 
Herb to cure us. Have not all your Lizards 
a certain Noſtram to _ to, that A 

5 4 „ 
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ralking will do it. 
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ly helps them, when they are bitten by any of 


us? Don't the Harts, when they are Wounded, 


make themſelves whole again with Dictamnus, 


and when they: perceive themſelves bitten by 


the Phalangium, a ſort of Venomous Spider, 
don't they ſoon heal themſelves with eating 
Crabs or Creviſes 2 Your Swallows, when 
they ſee the Eyes of their young ones are hurt, 


| don't they help them with Chelidonium? And 


the Tortoiſes, don't they cure our biting with 
g 


Hemlock ? The Weaſle,when ſhe goes to fight 
with the Rat, does not ſhe firſt fortifie her 


ſelf with Rue 2 In like manner does not the 
Stork cure all her illneſs with Origanum, and 
the wild Swine with Ivy? Does not the 
Elephant defend himſelf from the Venome of 


the Chameleon, with Olive leaves? and Bears 


from that of the Mandragoras, with Piſmires ? 
Your Stock-Doves, your Jays, your Black- 
birds and Partridges, don't they purge their 
ſuperfluicies with Bay- leaves? And your 


tame Pigeons, your Turtles and Hens with 


Chick. weed? Your Cats and Dogs, when 
they find their Stomachs over charged, don't 
they immediately eaſe themſelyes with eat- 


» bl 


 Tlyſſes. You'll loſe nothing, I find, if 
OO Sale, 
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- Snake, But what need I trouble you with 
more particulars of this kind ? In fine, Chuſe 
what ſort of Beaſt. you pleaſe, and you ſhall 
find that Nature directed him to find out a 
remedy for any diſeaſe, to which he is ſubject. 
And this holds good not only in reſpect of 


every Species, as I have already told you, but 


likewiſe of every individual belonging to that 
Species. From whence it plainly follows, 
that we lye under no neceſſity of buying one 
another's labour, of ſtealing degrees, of cor- 
rupting Nurſes, of wheedling Apothecaries, 
or trying any dangerous Experiments upon 


courſelves, and friends; and what is infinitely 


worſe, of paying an ignorant Raſcal that 
bleeds us dry in the Pocket-vejn, and ſends 
us to our graves, before our time, as you 
Poor Wretches are forced to do. Tell me 
now plainly, is it not a received opinion 
among you, that the more you greaſe a Phy- 

ſician in the Fiſt, the better you are like to 
do, nay don't you pick out the faireſt 
broadeſt Mony for theſe Factors of Death? 
Tphles. As for this, every Country has 


its particular cuſtoms; but pray, Friend, re- 


ſolve me this queſtion, are there no fools to 

be found among you? FE 
Snake, No, Ulyſſes, and carry this along 

. ĩ 
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with yon, that no Beaſt whatever wants any 
of that knowledge, which belongs to his 
Species. Tis true ſome are more docible and 
wary than others, but ſince you are for ask- 
ing of queſtions, pray tell me, if all the Fools 
among you, I mean all the quarrelling, petri- 
fogging, prating, drinking, dreſſing, pow- 
dering, drinking, rhiming Fops were oblig d 
to wear a white Cap with Bells to'tr, wou d 
they not make a moſt delicious harmony 2 
Ulyſſes. The queſtion is whether ſome of 
thoſe whom you reckon to be Fools, are not 
wiſer than others that paſs for Men of Senſe : 
for I remember that a certain fellow who was 
cured of Madneſs, being asked by a Woman 
what Phyſick he had taken, becauſe ſhe 
wou'd give the ſame to a Child of hers, told 
her bluntly that he wou'd not tell it her, add- 
ing that it was the preateſt Injury in the 


in his opinion he had never paſs'd his time 
more agreeably than when he was taken for 
WD _zECTDCT_MO TT TOTES: mo 
Snake. And what do you ſuppoſe to be 
the reaſon of it, but that while this diſtemper 
continued upon him, he was troubled with 
none of thoſe thoughts that uſe to diſturb your 
repoſe, and confequently knew nothing "al 
ee i „ "May 
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World to cure any one of that diſeaſe, for 


— 


the Miſery that is almoſt inſeparable irom 
your Nature. mr 0 Rp BE 
 Tlyſes. Well, I won't argue that point 
with you now, but to return to our former 
diſcourſe, I dare maintain to you, that altho 
you have fewer diſeaſes than we, tis becauſe 
your lives are ſhorter than ours, which is no 
little inſelicity, let me tell you. 
Szake, Perhaps it may be fo to us, who are 
provided by Nature with whatever is nece- 
{ary for us, and who always live in perfect 
health, without any anxiety of Grief to make 
us weary of our being. But dying, let me 
tell you is no matter to us, becauſe we don't 
foreſee our Death before hand, neither are 
we fo ſenſible what an unhappineſs it is to 
loſe our Exiſtence here. Bur for this mighty 
Bleſſing you boaſt of, I mean a long Life, tis, 
properly ſpeaking, nothing elſe but a longer 
confinement toa naſty Jaol,a nauſeous wretch- 
ed repetition of the tame inſipid force, tho 
you, it ſeems, are ſo much in love with the ſhow, 
that you are at a perpetual expence to make 
the Candle hold out to the laſt Act. And theres 
fore when the moſt trifling diſtemper attacks 
you, a fit of the Head - ach or ſo, you are fo 
aalarmd with apprehenſions of dying, that 
the Lawyer, the Doctor, and the Prieſt are 
1 | im- 
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immediately ſent for, and your concern of 
Mind is infinitely more vexatious to you 
than bodily Pain can be. For which reaſon 
ſome of your wiſeſt Philoſophers have main- 
rain'd, chat your Life is nothing elſe, but a 
continual Courſe and Meditation of Death. 
_ @lyſſes. Pſhaw! theſe are but words. 

Suake, Another of that Character, re- 
flecting upon the many Miſeries a Man muſt 
expect to undergo, has affirmed, that it had 
been better never to have been Born, and of 
thoſe that are Born, that they only can be 
call'd happy that die in their Cradles. It 
this is not enough, conſider how many Men 
have diſpatched themſelves ' with their own 
| Hands, purely to get rid of thoſe Troubles, 
that either threatned or had actually invaded 
them. A thing ſo deteſtable and horrid! 
that it never ſo much as came into any of our 
Heads. 5 | - 
Ulyſes. Some fooliſh puſillanimous People, 

I grant you, deſpairing to ride out the Storm, 
or fearing they ſhould not be able to ever- 
come their adverſe deſtiny, have diſpoſed of 
themſelves in this manner; but for one of 
theſe I dare engage you may find Thouſands 
that wou'd not die by their Good-Will. 

| Snake, Right, but you ſeem not to know 
the true reaſon of its Tlyſſes. 


— 
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Zlyſſes. Come then what is it? | 
S»ake. They are afraid of going into a 

worſe State, having been terrified by ſtrange 
Stories that are told em of P/uto's Kingdom, 
where variety of odd Torments are ſaid to 
be prepared for ſuch of you as have violated 
the Laws of Reaſon to gratity your Appetites, 
but theſe are things that never diſturb us. 
However I dare be poſitive that it Men cou'd 
perſwade themſclves that there was no future 
Sͤctate, but that their lives and their troubles 
concluded together, you wou'd ſoon ſee fo 
a ſtrange an alteration of the Scene, as wou'd 
ſurprize you; there being ſo many more un- 
happy Wretches in the World, than Favorites - 
of Fortune, that enjoy themſelves in Eaſe and 
Satisfaction. | 5 
Ulyſſes, Well, Ageſimus, I ſee you are ſo 
obſtinate, there's no danger of your being 
convinced, for which reaſon I will diſpute no 
longer with you, and eſpecially becauſe I 
perceive by the latter end of your diſcourſe, 
where like a true Phyſician you deliver your 
ſelf doubtfully about Religion, that you have 
loſt all manner of knowledge. — To be 
frank with thee, I am ſorry to find thee fo, 
however I have till fo great a kindneſs for 
thee upon the ſtory of thy being a Grecian, 
that if thou art deſirous to reſume thy hu- 
Ge T | mane 
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mane ſhape, thou mayſt immediately do it, 
for Circe at my inſtance has been induced to 
grant it, and then thou mayſt afterwards re- 
turn with me to thy Native Country, 
Snake. No, not I, and it ſhall be my daily 


Prayer that I may never change my preſent 


condition, „ 
Then. Why do but conſider what a 
wretched deſpicable State thine is, a ſorry 
loathſom Reptile deteſted by all Mankind. 
Snake. So much the better ſtill; for all the 
fondneſs you Men ſhow to us Beaſts is for 
your own Advantage and Profit, and then 
you Whip us, and ſpur us, and ride us, 
and all out of pure loving Kindneſs I ſuppoſe. 
TDTDphſes. Beſides thou conſumelt the better 
part of thy Life under Ground, in, I know 
not What, naſty holes and caverns, without 
any delight and ſatisfaction. 
Snate. And, worthy Friend, don't you 
ſteep away the better half of yours, and far 
more uneaſily than we? Fr 
Ulyſſes. Then what pleaſures doeſt thou 
enjoy e thou feedeſt on nothing bur Water. 
| Snake, Why what am I the worſe fort, if 
JJ more? _; 2 
Dhlſes. Beſides thy knowledge is imper- 
fect, and this proceeds from the confuſion of 
thy Imagination or Fancy. Snake, 


e r  _: Wo 

Snake, And yet the Agyptians, who were 
no Blockheads, you know full well, have 
made us pals for the Emblem of Wiſdom. I 
ſhould own indeed that my Fancy was con- 

futed, as you ſay, ſhould I he ſuch a Sor as 
to deſire to become Man again, for then I 
ſhould be everlaſtingly perplexed with vain 
fooliſh Thoughts; with endleſs Whimſies, 
Crotchets, Fancies, Jealouſies, Suſpicions, 
and Chimeras : whereas in my preſent Stati- 
on! ſhall paſs my days contentedly, without 
fo much as thinking at all. I ſhall likewiſe 
ſhow that my Memory was much altered for 
the worſe, to be willing to return into a State 
ſo full of Anxiety and Inquietude. Where- 
fore, Ulyſſes, give your ſelf no more trouble 
about me, for I am poſitively reſolved not to 
change my Condition. I have given you 
my reaſons already, and you may reſt ſatis- 
fied with them. What! to be made that 
reſtleſs Creature Man again? No, excuſe me, 
Friend, for that wou'd be the ready way to 
involve my ſelf in infinite Vexations, which 
I am not ambitious to renew my acquaintance 
with. I ſhould never be able to enjoy one 
Moment's repoſe again, and upon every little 
excels (and who can avoid it ſometimes? ) 


_ - rte, Wyſſes, Dial. II. 
I ſhould be continually alarm'd with the 
Terrours of Death, or what is as frightful, of 
Crutches and Spectacles, of Gouts,and Rheau- 
matiſms, of Catharrs, and Palſies, and all the 
other Concomitants of old Age. So, Sir, I am 
* your humble Servant, for I will go rub my 
my Scales on yonder Juniper, where I ſhall 
taſt more ſolid pleaſure and delight than ever 
I enjoy'd in my humane State, becauſe *cis 
attended with no Vexation and Sorrow: 
whereas all your delights are perpetually 
mingled with fo much bitterneſs; that many 
of you have not ſcrupled to affirm that a 
Thouſand pleaſures were not worth one ſingle 
Trouble or Torment. . 
iyſses. ] am ſatisfied now that I have had 
to do with Beaſts, dull, incorrigible, obſtinate 
Beaſts; and altho Circe gave them power to 
ſpeak and anſwer me, yet I am tempted to 
believe ſne kept back their underſtandings 
from them, for they conſider nothing but 
ttivial idle things, and neglect thoſe of the laſt 
importance. However this ſhall not diſcourage 
me from carrying on ſo generous a deſign. So 
will return to Circe, and deſire her to give me 
leave to converſe with the reſt that are here. 
Perhaps it may be my good Fortune to meet 
with ſome that may be ſenſible of the kindneſs 
5 3 deſign 
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deſign them. For as the Proverb has it, Evil 
"_ 40 aur to 4 Man 7 ”"_ but Good ' never. 


— 
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eulen 'E R E not 1 fully e 
Madam, of the Sincerity of 
your Affection to me, I ſhould be apt to doubt 
whether you really intended to grant me 
the Favour I asked of you, and that being 
loath to deny it me, you put me upon ſuch 
poſitive Wretches, that in Defiance of all Rea- 
fon, were fully reſolved not to become Men 
again, by which means! ſhould be obliged to 


quit my deſign. 


Circe. Harbour no ſuch thoughts, my 


dear ©yſſes, tor ſuch underhand dealing nei- 
ther agrees with the love I bear you, nor with 
the Generoſity of my Temper. But you 
know well enough, he that can't ſtand buff to 
a diſappointment or two, does not deſerve to 
ſucceed in any noble attempt. 

 Uiyfes. Why this laſt fellow I have been 


5 converling with, is Ten times more obſtinate 
than 


. —— 15 4 — 
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than the two Sots I talked with before ; for 
whereas I deſignd to do him the greateſt 
Service imaginable, by reſtoring him to his 
humane Shape, and native Country, he 
politively refuſed my offer, and told me he 
ſhould make but a foolifh bargain on't, ſhould | 
he exchange his preſent condition for what! 
propoſed to him. SL PI EY | 
Circe. Why, my @lyffes, if you had tried | 
their way of living, perhaps you wou'd have 
returned the very fame anſjver. 
| Tlyſes. This fellow told me that while he | 
was a Man he follow'd the employment of a | 
Phy ſician, and Phyficians,you know,ſeenothing | | 
dut diſagreeable objects, as Putions, Gliſter pipes, | 
Cloſe Stools, and Coſſins, and hear nothing but 
Groans and Lamentations of the Bederidden 
Patient, and his weeping Relations; all 1 
which runding ſtill in his Memory, as "tis | 
Narural for us to remember the Evil longer f 
than the Good; for this reaſon, I ſuppole, 
he refuſed to become aan. 
Circe. Look upon all Ranks and Conditions 
of Men, and you will find that the wretch- 
ed and unhappy are infinitely. ſuperiour in 
Number to thoſe that live in eaſe and Tran- 


Auillity. 8 8 


row 
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and foundation of all the reſt. 
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the Dog in ſmelling, and the Gooye in hearing; 
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her. If tis fo as you ſay, Madam, one 


| of the wiſeſt Men that Greece ever produced, 
was certainly much in the wrong on't; when 


among other things, for which he returned 
his daily thanks to Heaven, he thanked ic 
for making him a Man and not a Beaſt. 

Circe. He might do it, out of Complai- 


ſance or Prepoſſeſſion, becauſe tis the gene- 


ral Opinion of Mankind: Now in my Judg- 
ment more Credit ought to be given to 4 


who having made Trial of both Conditions; 


know which is the belt by experience and by 
the knowledge that is derived to them from 


the Senſes, which not only ſurpaſs all other 


Knowledg in certainty, but is the beginning 
_ Ulyſſes. But under favour, Madam, the 
Life of Brutes ſhould not be compared to 


that of Men, becauſe tis much more imper- 
fee. | 


Circe. For my part I don't believe it. 1 
know abundance of Beaſts that poſſeſs their 
Senſes iu a more perfect manner than you do, 
and in the operation of them infinitely exceed 

Ou. PE 5 
; Ulyſſes. I grant they exceed us in ſome par- 
ticular Senſe, as for inſtance, the Eagle in ſeEingy 


but 
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but then they are much inferiour to us in their 
Judgment of ſenſible things, becauſe they | 


have not the common Senſe ſo perfect as 
we, and beſides are wholly incapable of ratio- 
nal Converſation, and comparing one Senſe 


with another; for our ſenfitive Notices are 


much more perfect than theirs. But Madam, 
to wave this diſcourſe, I muſt intreat you to 
let me try my Luck once more, for I can hard- 


ly believe that all of them have fo intirely loſt 


the uſe of their Reaſon, as the three laſt ſeem 
to have done, whom, I muſt confeſs, you 
rurned down to the loweſt Claſs of Beaſts 


not without a juſt cauſe, ſince as far as I can 
judge by their diſcourſe, they were little bet- 


„ 


ter when they were Men. 
Circe, I am content you ſhoud try your 


Skill upon yonder Hare, whom 178 ſee feed - 
ſpread Oak. 
Go then and ſpeak to him, for I have reſtored 


ing under the ſhade of chat we 


to him his Organs of Speech. ' 


Ulyſſes.” Don't run away, Friend, but ſtay 


here, and anſwer me a few queſtions, for 

Circe has aſſured me thou art able to do it. 

Hare. Alas! What is the meaning of this 2 
By What ſtrange Faſcination it has'happen'd I 


can't tell but I once more underſtand the ſignifi. 


: cation of human diſcourle. Ohm y untoward 


deſtiny ! 


ES Hos. 6. 
deſtiny ! what have I done to deſerve this 
Unhappineſs >? 

Uber Calleſt it thou, then, an Unhappi- 


neſs to underſtand the Speech of Men. | 
Hare. Not without very good reaſon, if 


they have not changed their Condition, ſince. 
I lived among them. 


 Ohypes. What might the occaſion be, x 


Pray, that induced you to have ſo ill an opi- 
nion of Mankind. 


Hare. Alaſs! while J 5 35 a Man, Icom d 


hear nothing but Lamenting, and Groaning, 


and Sighing, among them. In ſhogg, I-cou'd ſee 
nothing bur an univerſal Scene of Wo and 
Miſery, | 

@lyſſes. I find I have fulfil'd another 
Proverb, Never a Barrel the better Herring. 
My Yother Spark was a Phyſician, and fo. 


never Viſited any but froward, uncaſic People, 


always complaining of their Pains and Aches ; 
and this fellow, as far as I can perceive, has 


| ſeennone but Lunaticks and Mad-men. 


Hare, So much Vexation and Sorrow, which 


I beheld on every fide of me, inſpired me 


with that horrour and uncaſineſs, that rather 
than be a daily Spectator of it, I could have 
gladly paſſe d my days in ſome hideous Deſart 


or F oreſt, where no human Creature ever re- 
F323 5 ſorted: 
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ſorted : and J had certainly embraced that 
fort of life, if humane Nature cou'd have 
ſupported it; but Man, you know, has occaſion 
for ſo many things, that tis impoſſible for him 
to live alone, unſeſs he's refolved before hand 
to ſtruggle with a Thoufand Inconveniences. 
yes. Why, did you never hear any of 
your Brother Beaſts lament ? 3 
Hare. Town have: for when thoſe of my 
own Species ſuffer any pain, I know it immedis | 
ately by the noiſe they make: for tis natural 
for every Creature by tho different Modula- 
tion and Tone of his Voice ro ſhow whether 
tis well or ill with him. But then theſe natural 
Accents only tell me their Grief in general, 
which makes nothing near that doleful Im- 
preſſion upon one, as the Lamentation of a 
Man does, who, by recounting: 
and particulars of his Miſery, ina querulous, 
melancholy Tone, infeſts his Hearers wirk 
the ſame Concern and Sorrow. For my 
part, beſides the Sighs that naturally come 


from People in diſtreſs, I ſeldom heard any 


thing elfe talked of bur Murders, Treaſons, 
Robberies, Burglaries, Felonies, and thar 
cruel Oppreſſion, which one Man exerciſed 
over another, that᷑ I have been oſten more griey- 
£9 ; Fg troubled for f than for y ſell. 
Phſſes: 


the occaſion 0 


the Hure. „ 


22 You wot'd much oblige me, ho- 


neſt Friend, to telf me whar was your State 
and Condition of life, When you were a Man. 
Hare. I ſhifted my ftation ſo often, and 


acted (@ many different parts upon the Thea- 


tre of the World, that I don't well know 


how to fefolve your queſtion. But under 
_ favour, Sir, What makes you fo inquiſitive, 
and curious to ask what I was? 


Olyfes. The affection that a Man natural- 
1 ben to thoſe of his own Country, for 


which reaſon T begged of Circe to reſtore all 


my Fellow. Orecian to their humane ſhape- 


and being informed by her that you were one 


of the number, I was willin A do you all 
the fervice that lay in my 1 3 tor you 
uſt know F 1 x Grecian, ant my name is 


She. 


e. You may cen let your intended 


kindneſs alone, for I am refolved vou ſhall 


not reſtore me to my humane Condition, un- 


leſs you compel me to it: 


Bh es Thy fo I beſeech you. Is it not 
much better to be a Man than a Brute Beaſt? 
Hare. No, not for any thing I can ſee to the 
contrary. 
Dh hen. And art chou then ſo poſitively 


and Peremptoxily determined to pals the re- 
8 mainder 


. 
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mainder of thy days in this Body of a Beaſt. 
Hare. I am fo, and not without reaſon; for 
in my preſent ſtate I live free and unencumber- 
ed, at my full ſtretch and eaſe: whereas when I 
was a man, I could never be content in any 
yr . RF 
Dh bes. But the queſtion is, whether this 


did not proceed from your own fault. Perhaps 


you were ſo nice, and uneaſie in your temper, 
that nothing in reaſon could ſatisſie you. 
Hare. I might be tempted to think fo, were 
not the whole world in the ſame Predicament 
with my ſelf. But for my part, I never yet 
found one ſingle Man in all my Rambles, let 
his quality and condition be what it would, 
and I think I have try'd enough in all Conſci- 
ence, that was ever perfectly content. Now 


ſince we have fallen upon theſe matters, pray 


tell me what mighty, Advantages has Man to 

brag of, that he ſhould. be ſo. very fond of 
himſelf : for either Fortune has placed him in 
a a ſtation, where he is to command and pro- 
vide for others, or elſe he is commanded and 
NEE... NS: 

_ Ulyſſes, In both theſe Conditions, if he has 
but Prudence to direct him, he may live happy 
enough, 7 2 
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Hare. Nay rather in none. If he is ſome 
mighty Lord or Prince, and conſequently ſits 
at the helm of Government, provided he 
manages his truſt as he ought to do, he cannot 
enjoy one moments repoſe. Not to tell you 
that he is a continual mark for Envy, and that 
Conſpiracies and Deſigns are perpetually form- 
ing to remove him from his exalted but dange- 
rous ſtation : Don't you know that a Prince 
within the compaſs of his dominions holds the 
ſame place which the Almighty Controller of 
nature holds in the Univerſe, that he is to pro- 
vide againſt all invaſions from abroad, and all 
inſurrections at home, to ſee juſtice impar- 
tially adminiſtred, the laws duly executed, 
and to maintain the commerce and ſecurity of 
his People? Which gave occaſion, I ſuppoſe, 
to the common ſaying that all his Subjects ſleep 
with his Eyes. Tell me then what pleaſure 
ThE. 8 
_ © ©lyſes. Only the moſt ſubſtantial and refi- 
ned pleaſure, that human nature is capable of, 
to ſee his ſubjects live harmoniouſly and ami. 
cably together, in all the reciprocal duties of 
a civil Life, to ſee Virtue and all the ſubaltern 
Arts and Sciences flouriſh under his Encou- 
ragement and Protection: Now what can be 
a more ſolid ſatisfaction than this? While he 
wn f lives, 
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lives, he is ſecure of the itiviolable affections 
of his People, and after death is mentioned 
with veneration, and his glotious actions re- 
corded in all the Annals of fame. 1 
peaceable 


Hare, Ay, but Where are theſe 
and loving Subjecks to be found Among us 
Beaſts, I warrant you, who only follow the 
dictates of Nature, and carry our inclinations 
and deſires no farther than ſhe directs them. 
Zut tis otherwiſe with Man, for to his reſtleſs 
incurable impatience, to his pride and obſtina- 
cy, Which are interwoyeti with his very con- 
ſtitution, are owing all your tumults, heart- 
burnings, and jealouſies, that I deſie you to 
ſhow me one Country between the two Pol 
where there are not ſo many factions ani 
22 ſo many feuds and anĩmoſities, that's 

n had better live in the moſt abandoned 
and ſolitary Deſart, nay herd among the moſt 
ſavage Creatures that can be found, than live 
in the beſt conſtituted Kingdom whatever. 

Tlyſes. Nay, Paſs, you overſtrain the 
Point; fora wil and virtuous Prince may pre- 
ſerve ſo good order among his People, by che 


influence of wholſome laws, that the inconve- 


. juſt now can ſignifle 
but little. : 5 


1 


Hare, 


Hare. But how can this be done to fo per 
verſe and intractable an Animal, as Man is, 
withour the moſt exquiſite rorments and the 
moſt barbarous puniſhments to deter Male- 
factors? So that theſe ſanguinaty methods per- 
haps go as much againſt the grain of the Ma- 
giſtrate that is forced to inflik them, as of the 
unhappy wretehes that ſuſfer them; unleſs you 
are crueller than we, who dare not offend 

one of the fame ſpecies, nor yet attack thoſe of 
another, unleſs we are compelled to it out 
of hunger, or fear, or a principle of ſelf-prefer- 
Olyſſes. T muſt own indeed that places of 
the higheft Authority are furrounded with 
more Anxieties than Pleaſures, that thoſewho 


_ enjoy them have troubles enough to employ 
them, and particularly ſuch as diſcharge their 


high function with that impartiality and ap- 
plication as becomes them. But to diſmiſs this 
fubjecł, becauſe it does not happen to one Man 
in a Million to be a Prince, let us diſcourſe of 
a private perſon, who has nothing to take care 
of bur himſelf and family. ee 
Hare. Why tis much the fame caſe with a 
private perſon ; tor either he is rich, or poor. 
If the former, you muſt not immediately con- 


dude him to be à contented Man, for wealth 


and 
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and tranquillity of mind ſeldom lodg together 
and beſides tis the nature of Riches to make 
the Poſſeſſor jealous and apprehenſive of every 
thing, ſo that he ſeldom enjoys one ſerene 
hour. One while the fears of a new War, and 
the lamentable effects that attend it, alarm his 
Quiet; another while the inconſtancy of for- 
tune and viciſſitude of human affairs: ſome- 
times he ſuſpects his Wife, and ſometimes his 
Children, nay he is uneaſie about his Servants, 
and perpetually fears ſome new Treachery or 


other from that quarter. In ſhort, Gold has ſo 


many Enemies to watch all its motions, that 
the Owner is eternally obliged to be upon his 
Guard, But if he is poor, I ſhall ſay no more 
of him, for as nothing is ſo vile and deſpicable 
as poverty, ſo nothing is ſo loathſom and mor: 
. 2 7 5 
7lyſſes. Tam not wholly of your opinion as 
to this matter, becauſe I have been told that 
many of our Wiſe-Men have admired and com- 
mended it: nay there have been ſome diſinter- 
eſted Souls, who that they might the more 
freely carry on their Philoſophical Diſquiſiti. 
ons, have deſpiſed and thrown their Riches 
away. „ PEST th Rn 
Hare. The greateſt part of theſe Virtuoſo's, 
and perhaps all of them, did this not for that 
11 TE | rleaſon 
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Treaſon as you imagine, but out of a priaciple 


of ambition to purchaſe themſelves a reputa- 
tion with the people, or elſe were influenced 
by amotive of Lucre, for who wou'd not chrow 
away an ounce of Gold, to get a pound aiter- 
wards; by doing ſo? It has ever been the way 
of the common people, you know, when they 
ſee a man delpiſe : a thing to heap it profuſely 
upon. him. 

_ ©lyſſes. Iſind you are reſolved to haye your 
own way, right or wrong 3 but I tell you I 
have known abundance of men in my time, that 
enjoyed themſelves under their poverty, with 
| all the calmneſs and. alacrity of mind imagina- 
ble, bur eſpecially ſuch as were Wile, 


Hare. And 1 tell you that they were down- 


right ſolemn Hypocrites, tho I muſt own they 
acted the part of Wiſe Men too, not to let For- 
Fine and the World inſult over them at once. 


_ Nay farther I, will maintain this, that the more 


ES and knowing a man is, his Poverty 
ſitst he heavier upon him. 
*  Vlyſſes. For what reaſon I pray? _.. 
Hare. He perpetually reflects upon the 
wrong that fortune has done him, in making 
him poor, while he ſees an infinite number of 
gawdy, plump Villains, and noiſic Coxcombs 
_ rattle it in their Coaches, ſhine in Their Silks, 
| | and 
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and live up to the higheſt pitch of Affluence 
and Luxury. 5 ö | 
Uhyſes. This makes me remember a good 
Saying of a Friend of mine, who compared 
wealth to a ruin, which always falls in the 
- weakeſt place. OL WA; 
Hare. Conſider too, what a vexation it-muſt 
be to him, to find that what nature deſigned 
for the uſe of all Men, (for this common Mo- 
ther of ours wou'd treſpaſs againſt her own 
rules, if ſhe did not provide enough to ſuppl 
the common neceſſities of her family) 55014 Fe 
be ſo extravagantly beaped upon one Man, 
that he is forced to ſquander it away uponhis 
Whores and Horſes, his Flatrerers and his 
Pimps, while in the mean time thouſands of 
brave fellows ſtarve in corners. And from 
whence ſhould this proceed do you think, but 
that he that has the greateſt Power would 
gladly ſeize all into his hands? Whereas we 
ave nothing like this among us, becauſe as 
none of us deſire, ſo none of us can poſſefs 
more of what nature has provided for us, 
than another. ES oO aged 
Dhßes. One would be apt to conclude 
from what you ſay, that youare of the opini. 
on of thoſe people who maintain that it is no 
crime at all to rob: becauſe the goods of wy 
| 1 _ wor 


f 
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world as they pretend, have ſo often been 
ſtoln and ſo atten ſhifted hands, that tis im- 
poſſible for the right owners to have them a- 

gain, and fo let him that can get them e en take 

them for his pains, { 


Hare. But to confute you beyond all poſſi- 

bility of an anſwer, poverty is ſo ſharp and 
heavy a preſſure, that to get clear of it, Men 
debaſe themlelycs ſo low as to became ſervants 


ons to another; Which is fo baſe and infamous 


a practice, that among us Bgaſts, there is none 
fo vile and mean-ſpirited, but way'd rather 


ſerve another of his own ſpecies, for maintaſn- 


ing him in neceſſaries. But nature has been a 


more indulgent Mother to us than to you, for 


thanks to her Ladyſhip we have nothing of 


this infamous ſervitude among us: On the 


bother hand ſhe has given each of us fortitude 


and wiſdom enough to govern himſelf. 
Thlſes. But, Puſs, there muſt be ſomething 
more than poverty in the wind that occaſions 
Men to become ſervants to one another, for we 
ſee abundance of rich Men do it. 
Hare. Rather they are poorer Wretches 
than the reſt, if you rightly conſider it. They 
axe poor in ſpirit and poor in wiſdom, that 
would inſtruct them to curb their injuſt RO 
n . An 


ſufler death, than voluntarily candeſcend to 


- 
ec i gas . 
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80 Ulyſſes, Circe, Dial. III. 
And thus partly to build a name and family, 
partly to gratify their ſordid avarice, and part. 

lvy to acquire a little authority, by which they 

may lord it over others, they are content to 
become ſlaves to their fellow Creature. 
Des. But what neceſſity does a man lye 

under, to part with his liberty, when he may 
live happy enough in a mean condition? 
Hlare. Ay, but where is this condition to 

befound 2 For my part, I never met with any 

man yet, but own'd he had either too little, 
or too much. They were but few indeed of | 


the latter ſort, by the ſame token they would | . 
never acknowled 1 it, but in the laſt act of their Tt 
lives, when the ſcene was juſt going to ſhut L 


upon them, and then they lamented them- 
ſelves very heartily for being ſuch Coxcombs 
as to toil and drudge ſo many years to get an £ 
Eſtate, which they muſt leave behind them. 
_ _ @lyſfes. Well, but theſe are faults of a Man's 
_ own growth, who cannot ſuppreſs er mode- 
rate his defires, and not of nature's plantiny. 
Hare. Tis all one now in my opinion, ſince 
nature has framed him ſo, as to make him 
deſire thoſe things, that at long run will prove 
injurious and troubleſome to him: but be- 
cauſe ſhe had a greater tenderneſs ſor us, ſne 
was pleaſed to caſt us in a better mold. I 
46 et 5 £ remember to 


22S na 


ther, who was a Gentleman of Atolia, and 


Mathematick Maſter to be inſtructed, as th 


manner of Greece is, in the Rudiments of. LE 
Geometry, and here I began to conſider that 
Man knows little or nothing, unleſs he is 


firſt taught it: and teaching is a, very unpa- 
latable Pill at that Age, not fo much for the 
difficulty of the Science that is taught, and 
the heavy Hand ot the Maſter, as for the 


vain and childiſh defires with which Youch- 


is generally diſtracted ; ſo that altho I wants 


ed nothing; yet I was nor farighes with my 
Candi 


Ulyſſes. Ay, but no notice ought to ba 


- taken : of what a Boy does, becauſe he is nod 


come to years of Diſcretion. 

Hare. Some time aſter this, my Father hap- 
d to die, and then twas my Ill deſtiny to 
e engaged in 4 long and tedious Law-ſuit 

with my Brothers for my part of the Eſtate. 

Of all the perſecutions arid plagues in 


the Univetſe, nothing certainly is compa- 


rable to that of dancing attendance upon 4 
Lawyer. You muſt obſerye his hours, ſot 
with him at the Tavern, hear all his imper- 
tinent Jargon, in ſnhort you muſt be a Slave 


ts; all his motions And tho you are con- 
| G vinced 
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had a plentiful Eſtate there, ſent me to a 


= Ubſſes, Gree, Dial. Ill. 


vinced that this Raſcal betrays you, and keeps = 
a private Intelligence with your Enemies yet 


you muſt rake no notice of it, (like ſome poor 
Wretches that are fore d to connive at their 
on Cuckoldom) ſor fear of drawing a great- 
er | Miſchief upon your Head. Well, no- 
thing ſupported me under theſe troubles, but 
the comfortable reflection, that when this 
curſed Law-Tempeſt was over, I ſhould ride 


ſafe in Harbour, free from all Storms and 
Hurricanesof this Nature; but it ſeems I reck- 
ond without my Hoſt, forthe quite contrary 

happen d. To make ſhort of my Story, af- 


ter a curſed expenſive Suit I got my ſhare of 


the Eſtate, part of which lay in Land and 1 


Houfes, and part in ready Mony ; and now 
my Vexations came double and treble upon 


me. Having been always uſed to be go- 


vern d, I found my- ſelf. at a damn'd loſs when 
I came to be my on Maſter, and behaved 


my ſelf as awkwardly in my new Sovereign. 
ty, as a Country-Bumkin in a new Suit of 


Cloaths. As little as I knew of the World, 


I had ſo much Experience of it, that I did 
not think it fafe to truſt others, however 
there was no avoiding it. I was obliged for 


the improvement of my ſmall Fortune to 
deal with Husband-menand Merchants, but 
ſoon perceived that both of them had a mind 

a to 


, 12 

to make a Peny of me: for to let out a Farm 
to a Husband-man is neither better nor worſe 

than to go Snacks with a Thief, and to put 
your Goods into a Merchant's hands, is to 
_ truſt one, whoſe Profeſſion: it is to bubble all 
he deals with. And yer I found that neither 
of them were content with their Condition, 
but eternally Lamented and Complained : 
One, of the exceſſive Rains and Droughts 
that ſpoiled the Fruits of the Earth, the ctu- 
elty of Landlords, as likewiſe of the little 


| eſteem, the World had of the poor Country- 


men; the other of contrary Winds, unlucky 
_ accidents and dangers at Sea, Enſurances, 
Shipwracks, Pirates, and the perpetual Wars 
berween Princes, that deſtroy'd Navigation 
and Commerce. r TY 
' OUhyſffes: Why every Body muſt expect to 
meet ſomèe vexation in this World. Even 
ou, with all your boaſted happineſs, have 
omething to trouble oe. 
* Hare. Ay, but to our comfort be it ſaid; 
where we have one, you have at leaſt a 
thouſand Croſſes. But to go on with my 
Hiſtory : during this time, partly to ſupply 
my ſelf with the conveniences and neceſſa- 
ries of life, and partly to ſecure what was 
my own, from being taken out of my Hands 
VV mT 


(tor all Men are Thieves more or leſs, altho 
they practice different Methods of Stealing) 
I had to do with an infinite number of crafty, 
tricking Knaves, as Scrivners, Sollicitors, Coun- 


ſellors, Proctors, and the like Vermin. Now 


you may take it from me, that after all my deal- 


ing with them, I cou'd never meet with one | 


fingle Man of the Pack, that lived contented ; 
for all of them looking with an envious Eye 
at thoſe that are born to plentiful Eſtates, 
without any Toiling or Drudging of their own, 
Lament that they muſt Buſtle, and Sweat, 


and beat the Hoof, to get Bread for them- 
ſelyes and Families. And particularly thoſe 


Fire- brands of Diſſention, the Sons of Parch. 
ment, quarreld with their Stars that they 
were forc d to riſe when every Client knock- 
ed at their doors, to pore over muſty Caſes 


and Precedents, and founder their Lungs to 


* 
3 


get them Food and Cloathing., 


Ulyſes. This Iam fure of, that whoever has to 
do with them,will ſoonrepent of his Bargain, 
but I cant imagine what pe truoble theſe . 


Lawyers ſhould be at, who play ſure Game, 


and axe extravagantly pay d for their pains, _ 


Hare. I am not of your opinion, for a Man 


chat troubles others and makes a Lively-hood >| 
of it, can never be at quiet himſelf, Beſides *} 
n . 


e a oa -ca. r Xa oath 
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you don't confider what hatred they draw 
upon themſelves by their under-hand, knaviſh 
Practices, how every body ſlights and neglects 
them, like begging Soldiers when they have 
no occaſion for them, and how ſcandalouſly 
the World talks of them. __ 
 Dlyſes. A true Lawyer, let me tell you, 
never values that, fo long as he has the finger- 
ing of their Mony. Bur 1 remember a merry 
diſpute happen'd once in one of our Univer- 
| fities in Greece about the point of Precedence, 
that is to ſay, who ought to go firſt, the Law- 
yers, or the Phyficians, and after a long can- 
vaſſing and arguing of the matter, ic was aa 
laſt decided in favour of the Lawyers, and the 
reaſon that was given for't was this, that at 
all your publick Executions the Thiet always 
goes firſt, and the Hangman follows after. 

Hare. Well, when I perceived what little 
content their was to be had in any of theſe 
Conditions, thought I to my ſelf, if there's 
ſuch a thing as tranquillicy to be found on this 
fide Heaven, it muſt certainly be among the 
Prieſts, who ſecluding themſelves from tho 
noiſe and hurry of the World, enjoy a peace- 


fſul and learned Retirement in their Cells. 


poſſeſſing all things in common, and ſuffering - 


themſelves to be govern'd by one of their own 
Z et .. 


8 Ubſſes, Gra, Dial. Il. 
Function. And having form'd this Reſolution | 
within my ſelf, I determined to take my Fare- 
well of the World, and pals my days in one 
of theſe Religious Fraternities, But, alaſs ! 


T had not ſpent a full Month among theſe 


auſtere ſelf-denying Gentlemen, but I was 


made ſenſible to my coſt, that a Man may 


live eaſie any where, much ſooner than in a 
Cloyſter. The Goddeſs of Difcord and 
Malice ſeem'd to have taken up her head 
quarters among them. There was nothing 
but Defaming and Back- biting, Whiſpering 

little Stories, and cenſuring one another's 
Learning, or Morals; and each Man endea- 
vouring to make himſelf Head over the reſt, 
ſet all the Wheels of Flattery and Diſſimula- 

tion a going, and made no Conſcience to be- 

tray and beſpatter his Brother-Prieſt. In 
ſhort the Villany and Detraction practiſed in 
the World was dull and groſs to what I 

found here. I perceived likewiſe what an 
uneaſie Confinement it was to them to make 
only a ſhow of Living up to their Rules, tho 
that maintain d them in the Reputation of 


their Sanctity with the People, and this Re- | 


putation was both Meat, Drink, and Cloths 
ro them 3 what Artifices and Frauds they | 
were forced to uſe, in order to make their | 
„ „„ as anne „ 1 Holy 


che Hus „ | 


Holy Juggles go down more glibly, what a 
eruel ſhackling and fettering themſelves it 
was, that they cou'd not be open Rake-hells 2. 
And what fooliſh Pains they took to per- 
ſwade the ſilly Multitude, that they were 
more be- friended by the Gods, than thoſe that 
lived in the World; tho the latter have all 
thoſe Laws to direct them, which God and 
Nature have given the former. Theſe things 
poſſeſs d me with ſuch an Abomination for 
the whole Tribe, that I cant endure to think 

of them ever ſince. Then thought, forſooth, 
to live like a Gentleman at large, and paſs 
my time in Hawking, and - Hunting,” and 
ſuch like noble Diverſions. ' . 

 Viyſſes. Nay if you chuſe that ſort of Life 
to find happineſs and content in't, I can tell 
ps before hand that you miſtook your way, 

t much * if you follow'd the military 
Profeſſion. ſelf have tried theſe two 
different Ack living, and can tell by dear 
Experience how much they deceive our Exe 
_ pettations, . 
Hare. As for a military Life, | Koen the 
Fatigues and Vexations that attend it too 
well to make the Experiment. Beſides 1 


erer thought it down right Madneſs, unleſs 


A Man drew his Sword for the ſafety of his 
e G 4 Country, | 


38 Uhſſes, Circe, Dial. III. | 
Country, his own Reputation, or ſome other 
lawful and honourable Cauſe, to hire his 
Life for ſo much a day: for fince we can come 
into the World but once, tis my opinion that 
all the Gold that Nature every made, or ſhall 
make hereaſter, can't pay for the Life of one 
Man. Then finding that I cou'd not live like 
a Gentleman without a multitude of Ser: 
vants, who are all of them Thieves and Pick- 
Pockets in their Nature, and buſie their 
thoughts continually to abuſe and cheat their 
Maſters, I was refolyed to drop my Gentility, 
and take Sanctuary in ſome other Station. 
At laſt aſter mature deliberation, I concluded 
that it wou'd be the wiſeſt courſe for me ta 
place my ſelf in ſome honourable Poſt at 
Court, and to bring this about, Employed all 
my own Intereſt and that of my Friends 3 for 
thought I, where can Happineſs dwell ſo pro- 
perly, as in the Magnificence and Eaſe of a | 
Palace, near the Perſon of a Prince, who can 


command every thing? But good Heavens! 


how lamentably was I miſtaken in my Poli- 
ticks 7 For beſides the ſlavery of attending a 


Prince, and being perpetually about his Per- 


ſon, leſt ſome body eiſe ſhould get poſſeſſion 
of his Ear, or whiſper to him ſome malicious 

Story of you to your ruine; beſides your 
5 | 3 „ SP EY VFC being 1 
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being obliged to flatter all his inclinations, 
tho never ſo injuſt and diſhonorable, to an- 
(wer for all his Faults, and to ſtand be- 


| rween him and the Ill- humour of his People; 


beſides theſe and a Thouſand other Inconye- 
niences you muſt expect in ſuch a Service 3 
as, not being able to Eat or Sleep at the pro- 
per Time, which is the chief Prefervation of 
Health, the Envy that reigns in Courts, and 
the real or imagined Unkindneſs of Princes 
towards thoſe that ſerve them (who for the 
moſt part never think themſel ves ſufficiently 
rewarded, unleſs their Maſters will give 
them their whole Kingdom) never ſuffer'd 
me to enjoy one Minute's Happineſs. Upon 
theſe diſappointments growing deſperate, 1 
went to Sea, and where I leaſt dreamr of it, 
there I found what I had been ſo long, and fo 
unſucceſsfully, hunting after, I mean Content 
and Quiet : for being driven by accident up- 
on this Iſland, I was transformed by Circe, 
as you ſee, into a Hare, which, to give you 
ſome Idea of it, I can compare to nothing ſo 
well, as to ones falling into a delicious and 
pleaſant Sleep after a long and weariſom 
Journey. For altho' I know not ſo much 
now as I knew when I was a Man, yet to bal- 
| lance matters I am not under fo many Fears 
god Apprebeniions, Vue 


90 Uhſes, Giro, Dial. III. 
Dies. Why, Puſs, doſt thou take thy 
= ſelf then for a Creature that fears not? *' 
| Hare. I fear not thoſe of my own Species, 
| as you do, which is enough for my purpoſe; 
Z I tear no Hectors, no Bailiffs, no Informers, 
4 no Lawyers; and as for other things, l matter 
them not, knowing there's no defence a- _ 
gainſt them, as you likewiſe know theres 
none againſt the Anger of the Gods. . 
Dohlſes. Tis very true that in all theſe 
Conditions there ate abundance of troubles, 
as thou ſaiſt, and perhaps more than thou 
haſt recounted. But then Puſs, there are 
| _ Pleaſures in them too, which thou haſt taken 
4 MERGE. 4 / 
| | Hare. And what pleaſures have Men, let 
| 


* 
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1 their Rank and Quality be what it will, but 
the Vexation and Remorſe they bring at 
long run, more than pays for them, when 
the Account is rightly ſum'd up? Dont 
= you know what one of our moſt Ancient 
| = _ Greek Poets has ſaid, that the Pleaſure of 
this World is not true Pleaſure, but only Þ[ 
Sorrow cloathed in the Garments of pleaſure > Þ _ 
_ Ulyſſes. And how does he make good this 
Aſſertion? „ F 
Hare. The Allegory he uſes on this occa · 
ſion, tho ſomewhat of the longeſt, is very 


the Hare. 917 
juſt and pertinent. He tells you, then, that 
when Pandora open d her fatal Box here upon 
carth, all ſorts of Ills, and Diſeaſes, and Mile- 
rigs flow'd out of it, by the fame token thar 
Pleaſure made her eſcape with them at the 
ſame time. And as ſhe travell'd abroad in 
the World, what by her winning Behaviour 
and the Charms of her Beauty and Converſa- 
tion, ſhe drew vaſt Multitudes of Men after 
her, of all Ages, and Degrees and Countries. 

The Prieſts leſt their Sacrifices, and Temples, 
the Magiſtrates threw up the Reins of Govern- 
ment, to apply themſelves more nearly to her. 

In ſhort the Lawyers left ſquabbling at the Bar, 
the Soldiers fighting and cutting of Throats, 

and the Artificers their laudable Vocation of 
lying and cheating, to follow this new Divini- 
ty, 10 that the Incenſe of all the World was in 
a manner paid to her, and no body troubled 
| himſelf about going to Heaven. Upon this 

upiter reſolved to remove her from the Earth, 
and ſettle her in her old quarters in Heaven, 
Accordingly he diſpatched the Nine Muſes 
to her upon this Errand, who by the Magick 
of their Harmony drew her back to Heaven, 
but before they did that, made her leave her 
Apparel behind her, becauſe nothing but what 

is chaſt and diveſted of all gaudy Ornament, is 
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admitted into ſo pure a place. In the mean time 

Sorrow, wandring up and down in the World, 
and not knowing where to find reception, for 
the Prieſts that had preached her to be Happi- 
neſs, and the Philoſophers that had pretended 
to conquer her, took care to keep her at as 
great a diſtance from them as they could, 
found herſelf baniſhed out of all Cities, and 
rurned out of all Companies, at laſt by meer 
accident ſhe lights upon theſe cloaths;ſo hoping 
that if ſhe diſguiſed herſelf in them, ſhe ſhould 


not be known, nor kicked and abuſed as before, 
ſhe put them on her back, and thus ſhe has 


travell'd about the world ever ſince, cloathed 
in her Siſter Pleaſure's apparel, and deceives 
Mankind continually: : 5 
__ ©lyſfes. Well, and what inference does he 
. this. oY 
Hare, Why, that every thing that Men take 
for pleaſure, brings them Sorrow in the con- 
cluſion, that the Pleaſures of the World are 


nothing elſe but Sorrow, cloathed and covered 


over with a thin ſuperficial Delight, by which 
means Men being deceived are eager in the 
purſuit of them, but when the heat of the 
Chaſe is over, perceive their Miſtake. And 
now I am upon the Chapter of Pleaſure, I can- 


not forbear to ſpeak of a certain noble Recrea- 
„ . tion 
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tion, in great Repute with all ſorts of Men, 
which is commonly ranked by a very great 
Soleciſm under this head, and that is Gaming e 
though tis ſo far from deſerving the Name of 
Pleaſure, that tis nothing but the Quinteſcence 
of Vexation, and yet men are ſuch ſots as to 
reckon it among their Diverſions 
_ Ohyſees. I ſuppoſe you mean loſing and 
not playing, for we have a common Proverb 
200088 us, that *cis not ill to play but to 
Hare. No ſuch matter, ll aſſure you, for 
both are ill, although I muſt own that loſing 
is the worſe of the two. Whatever diſturbs 
and ruffles the mind, whatever ſets the paſh- 
ens all afloat; is vitious in its own nature: 
now though Winning may ſeem to carry 
ſome feeble appearance of Good with it, by 
reaſon of the preſent profit it brings, yet it ſo 
alters and diſcompoſes a Man, that it frequent- 
ly cauſes him to do a thouſand idle ſcandalous 
things 3 and if it makes him merry while the 
Paroxyſm laſts, yet that Mirth can never be 
truly good, that does not proceed from a good 
Principle. Beſides, Winning is apt to betray 
a Man into many fooliſh and vain Expenſes, 
and this is the reaſon why your people that 
conſtantly follow Play, are beggar d by ( 7 7” 
5 * aſt; 
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94 Ulyſſes, Circe, Dial. Ill: 
laſt ; for ſuppoſe they win as much Mony to 
night, as they loſt at three or tour Sittings be- 


tore, yet they muſt not expect the ſame Luck 


always; or ſuppoſe upon a ſtrict Computation 
they may be found to have won as much as 
ever they loſt, yer perhaps they flung away 
a Sum at one lefr-handed Throw, which they 
were making up in a hundred, and ſo coming 
in by Driblets did them no Service. Beſides 
vou know the old ſaying, Lightly come, lightly 
Jo, and therefore I conclude that all that uſe 
SST ff. 

__ __ Ulyſſes; But under favour, Puſs, your Con- 
dluſion won't hold water, for I know ſome 
Gentlemen that have not a foot of Land in the 
World, and yet not only keep Body and Soul 
together by Gaming, but make a topping Fi- 
gure, let me tell you; ride in their Calaſnes, have 
their caſt of Miſſes, and are Company for Lords. 
Hare. Ay Sir, after they have ſpent all 
they were worth upon it: for Play may not 
unficly be compared to Ivy, which clings faſt. 
to a ſtrong wall, and never reſts till it has un- 
dermined it, and then when tis ready to tum-_ 
ble, keeps it up and ſupports it. In the like 
manner Play when it lights upon a man of an 
Eſtate finds waysand meansto undo him, and 
when he has no more to loſe, ſuſtains 1 1 
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but fo ſcandalouſly that he had better be 
twenty foot under Ground than to be obliged 
to it. To procure him a lowfie, precarious 
Subſiſtance, he is forced to haunt your Ordina- 
ries where the Gameſters reſort, to flatter and 
fawn upon every Coxcomb that wins, to ſnuff 
the Candles, to pick up the Cards when they 
drop, to fit croſs-legg'd for his Friend that gave 
him the laſt Half-crown, and the like. Some 
Gentlemen who at their firſt ſallying into the 
World happened upon ſharpers and were bub- 


bled by them, ſtrike up a League with them to 
lick themſelves whole again, learn their Tricks, 


and practiſe them upon their Neighbours 
inthe Country, bur ſurely the remedy'is worſe 
than the diſeaſe : nay the private Hiſtory of 
Greece tells us of certain Dukes that have invi- 
ted their brother Dukes to ſupper, drunk them 
to a pitch, ſet common Gameſters upon them, 
and at laſt divided the ſpoil with theſe worthy 
Gentlemen of the Elbow. A thing ſo abomi- 
nable! that a generous Highway-man wou'd 
be aſhamed on*c ; therefore believe me, Ulyſſes, 
Play is one of the greateſt Infelicities to which 


Man is ſubject, and this execrable Infection has 


ſpread ſo terribly that the greateſt part of both 
_ Sexes neglect every thing ro follow it. Some 
are ſo bewitched by its Charms, that . 

, crifice 
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crifice their Reputation, their Health, their {| 
Eſtates, their Families, their Friends, nay them- | 

ſelves, to this voracious Monſter, they beſtow 

upon it what they ought to beſtow upon their 

poor Wives and Children, till at laſt they are 
reduced to Rags and Poverty, and then they 
41 fly the ſight of Men more than we do that of 
| Dogs, but eſpecially of thoſe that knew them 
| 


in the days of their Proſperity ; and yet theſe : 


_— incurable Sots, if they can bur muſter up half a 

3 piece, immediately run with it to the fatal 
. Mlanſion where the frail Die reigns Lady para- 
Wo mount of all, and gratiſie their Itch of Gaming 
01 at the Expence of their Belly, which curſes 


l 5 them all the while fort. And now, Dlyßes, 
{19 deal plainly with me; don't you think that 


| | the Pleaſures that men have, ought rather to be 
WW called Vexations? 33 
izſſes. Ay, but Puſs, all are not of this 
ſort, and a Man is no more forced to this than 
to any of the reſt, Beſides what had he Wi. 


1 
1 dom given him for, but by its ſeaſonable Inter- 
ö vention to ſoften and allevate whatever diſ- 
B Hare. Right, but with what difficulty, 
| 1 ſince the remedy is ſo feeble, and the diſeaſe t 
1 ſo. inveterate ? And therefore loſe no. more 1 
8 time in perſuading me to changę this Condition, 

Cl] 7 a 

| | 
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1 yours, for I am r not to give you 


an occaſion to record me for a Sot that aban- 
dom d a ſtate, wherein there was no thought 
at all, to go into another wherein he never 


found the leaſt content, and where he muſt ſee 
thoſe things which Nature gave ih common to 
every body, taken from him by any one that 
has more power than himſelf, by which means 

| he muſt be forced to become this Uſurper's 


ſlave, and for the ſweat of his brows, and re- 
ward of his ſervice receive a ſcanty portion of 


what nature freely and liberally gave to all; 
and laſtly, co ſumm up all ar parting, where 
all the pleaſures he can find will moſt infallibly 


entail Repentance upon him at laſt, 
Dyſſes. But, Puſs, Prithee don't be ſo furious} 


ſeeſt thou not what a contemptible Quadruped 
thou art, and of fo little knowledg that thou 
Yoſt not know whether thou art a Male of 
Female ? 
+ Hare. Tho you prying Virtuoſos; chat pre- 

tend to know every thing, can't tell, we know 


it well enough. 


Dyyſſes. Thou aft afraid of a {hadow, and | 
_ haſt othiog to truſt to but the goodneſs of 
thy heels and yet thou art a prey to a bundred 


forts of Creatures. 
is 


% 
HR 
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Hare. And what is that to me, if Nature ſo 
ST. Eo bi re 
- Ulyſſes. Beſides thou art ſo tender and weak, 
5 the leaſt pinch in the world diſpatches 
.LANCCs. | | > s 
| Hare. Come pray drop the diſcourſe, for I 
find you wou'd make me out of love with my 
preſent being, whereas for not knowing ſ- 


many. perplexing things as you do, I think it 


molt happy. But it you are ſo intent upon 
this charitable work, pray make a Convert 
of ſome body elſe, for I am reſolved not toac- 
cept of your offer, but following: my own na- 
ture without any more thought or trouble will 
o feed on yonder fair green graſs: And fo 
| vary EX * 5 
Ulyſſes. But, dear Puſs, one word before 
thou goeſt. Methinks thou reſembleſt a cer. 
tain man, who being thrown into Jayl by his 
Creditors, deſired them of all love not to re- 
move him from thence; for faid he, while - 
was out of Priſon I had a thouſand vexatious 
thoughts both for my ſelf and others; but now 
Il am here, I have nothing in the world to take 
Care of, having my. Meat, Drink, Waſhin 3 
deco, and all neceſſaries provided me, 2 
for this reaſon he thought it the eaſieſt happieſt 
place to paſs his days in z though by the «4 
„ e = Puſs, 
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Puſs,- this only proceeded: from his ſtupidity 
and weakneſs of mind. For if he had been a 

man of any reſolution and courage, he wou d 
much ſooner have choſen to enjoy his liberty 


abroad, though under mean circumſtances, 


than to be a rich man in Priſon, and would 


_ Have found foine way or other to break through 
all his misfortunes. To apply this ſtory, I 
find by thy diſcourſe that thou haſt been an 
uncaſie puling wretch in thy time, always 
hitting thy quarters, and always diſſatisfied, 
and thou ſtill continueſt in the ſame humour; 


Every little vexation ſits ſo heavy upon thee, 


becauſe thou haſt not bravery enough to 


ſtem thoſe common afflictions which the 
World and Fortune bring with them, that 


thou art reſolved rather to remain in that de- 
ſpieable condition of a Brute, than to be re- 
ſtored to thy human ſhape. 


And ſince tis 
ſo with rhee, I will een take thee at thy word, 
and ſuffer thee to be a Beaſt to the end of the 


Chapter ; fot in doing otherwiſe, I ſnould not 
only diſpleaſe thee, although ir were for thy 
advantage, but bring a ſcandal upon out own 
ſpecies rather than any honour, as alf thoſe 

ſcoundrels do that reſemble thee. 9 


Hure. I would quit ſcores with you ©lyſſe 45 


„ for this angry language, 2 I ſtay a moment 


z : tonger; 
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longer, but as Nature teaches us to eat no 
more than meerly neceſſity requires, ſo ſne 
obliges us to loſe no time when we are hungry, 
and find convenient feeding near us. And 
therefore having ſeen that delicious graſs yon- 
der on the fair hill over againſt us, and my 
appetite calling upon me, I am forced to break 
off abruptly, and take my leave of you. 


. 
18 
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Dialogue IV. 


* * 1 


F ed" 4 


Olyſes, Circe, the Goat. 


Ulyſes.* Was always my opinion, moſt 
noble Circe, that there was a 
mighty difference between one Man and ano- 
ther, and we have a Proverb in Greece much 
to this purpoſe 3 bur I could never have be- 
lieved it had been ſo great, as now I am con 
vinced it is ſince my laſt diſcourſe with yonder 
Hare, or to expreſs my ſelf more properly, 
with him whom you transformed into that 
V oY 5 
Circe. And why ſo? do you find him incli- 
ned to become Man again⸗- 5 
22 hes 


the Goat. 10 


7lyſes. So far from that, that he's ten 


times more averſe to it than his three obſti- 


nate Predeceſſors were. 8 
Circe. Well, and are your fatisfied now 


that you were in the the wrong on't to tax 


me of Cruelty and I don't know 


what, for 
turning them into Beaſts? hs 


Thies. You muſt pardon me, Madam, it 


Tam ſtill of the ſame opinion, and think you 
have been no Benefactor to them. Bur as 


for this laſt mean-ſpirited Wretch, I am al- 
moſt aſhamed that I have thrown away fo 
many words upon him. Tis ſuch a puſilla- 


nimous abje& Scoundrel, that his feartul- 
| neſs won't let him logk truth in the Face. 
Every little puff of Wind, every ſlight Raffle 
olf Fortune ſo unhinges and diſcompoſes him, 
that he wou'd rather chuſe to live in the vileſt 
ſervitude without thought, than in a creditable 


Station with thoſe difficulties that commonly 


attend it.. 
Circe. How came you to know this? 
Dh ſſes. Why, he himſelf told me fo, and 


the reaſon he gave me, why he wou'd rather . 
live as a Beaſt, than be reſtored to his hu- , 
mane ſhape, was the many troubles and vexa- 


tions, to which he imagined we Men were 
ſubje& 3 and yet while he remains in this 
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Condition, he is ſuch a Slave to Nature, and 
ed ſo forcibly by her, that he is not Maſter 
of his own Operations. And this I cou d not 
but perceive while we were diſcourſing toge- 


ther, for in the heat of our Dialogue, he was 


taken, it ſeems, with a deſire to eat, and 


ſeeing ſome Graſs before him, left me all on 
the ſudden, tho I am ſure it was with an ill 


will, for 1 had treated him in very familiar 


Language, and I know he was upon Thorns 


to anſwer me; however he hroke off ſhort, 
telling me that he cou'd not chooſe but go 


and feed, becauſe Nature commanded him 


ſo to do. See then, Madam, what a mean- 


hearted Wretch this was, who rather choſe 
to live in a State of Servitude, becauſe he 


thought it was attended with fewer-vexations, 


than to become Man, and be Maſter of his 


ſome little trouble to con them; as 1 


ſuppoſe you have heard many of our Grecian 


Philoſophers have done, who to avoid Sla- 
very and Violence, have not only had the 
courage to contend with the World and 
Fortune, but 
pn Lives. | 
Circe. But hold a little. This that you 


> 
#. 


all Servitude or Violence, is to him neither 


's 4 


pne nor the giert. es, 


own Paſſions, tho perhaps it might give him 


have gallantly ſaeriſieed their 


the Cast. 
Dhſſes. And why ſlo2 
Circe. Becauſe his Nature requires it. Tell 


me, I pray now, when a Stone falls, does 


it do ſo by force? 

 Ulyſes. No, not in my opinion. 
5 And yet it can t do otherwiſe than 
2 Iyſſes. I own it, becauſe Nature has or- 


daingd it ſo, and that Motion, which cau- 
ſeth it to defcend towards the Centre, pro» 


ceeding from an interiour Power, which is 


within the ſame, call'd Nature, muſt be 


natural to it and not violent, becauſe all vio- 


lent Motions are thoſe that proceed from an 


exteriour Power. And therefore tho' rhe 
Stone can't act otherwiſe, yet it cannot be 
properly ſaid to be forced, 


Circe. Why fo 2 Is it not drawn down by 


Force of its own Gravity? 
©lyſes. Pardon me, Madam, not by Force, 
but by Nature, it being natural for a Stone 
to be erous, and if it were not ſo, it 
wou d ceaſe to be a Stone. 
Circe. And tis juſt ſo with the afſeQions 
of Beaſts, when they are led by Nature, and 
therefore it ought not to be called Force or 
Violence, ſince ſhe always acts the beſt for 


them, as ſhe does for every _ elle, and 
H4 does 
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does nothing but what tends to their Conſer. 
vation and Perfection. 


hes. But wou d it not be much better 5 


for ft not to be ſo govern'd by her, and 


to be able to n their 6 _ 


freely. 


Circe. No, becauſe they have not the af 


ſiſtance and direction of reaſon; for in this 
caſe they wou d frequently err, whereas be 


ing guided by her, they cannot err, racy 


ſeldom or never fail. 


Uiyſſes. And how can you be ſatisfied that 


*tis 10 with them?)? 
Circe. Daily experience ſhews it me, as 
being often converſant with all the different 


Spccies of them, which I keep here in this 


Iſland. Now none of them, as far as I can 
perceive, either eats more than Nature re- 


quires, or feeds on any thing that is unpro- 


per or injurious to it, neither are they guilty 


of the leaſt excels or diſorder, and this is 


the reaſon that during that little ſpace that 


Nature has appointed them to live, which I 
own is much ſhorter than what ſhe has given 
ro Man, they enjoy an uninterrupted Health 


and Vigour, Which falls out otherwiſe with 


— Vole 


you, 
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hes. But if they commit no exceſs or 
diſorder, how comes it about, that their 
lives are ſhorter than ours? 9 

Circe. It proceeds from their Conſtitution, 
which as Nature has given it them, is not 
ſo Temperate as that of Men, and from the 
moiſture that feeds the natural Hear, as that 
maintains and keeps in the Lamp of Liſe, 
which in Beaſts participates more of the 
Water, and leſs of the Air than ours does, 
and conſequently is more liable to corrupti- 
on, I ſpeak of the generality of Beaſts, for 
ſome of them live much longer than Man, 
as for inſtance the Hart and Elephant. 

Ulyſſes. And is it your opinion then, 
Madam, that tis better to be a Beaſt than 

a Man> | 1 

Circe, For my part I will not decide this 
matter, neither have you any reaſon to think 
I believe it, for then I wou'd have changed 
my ſelf into a Beaſt, as well as I have done 
them, But if I ſhould apree to every thing 
you ſay, our Converſation wou'd ſoon be at 
an End. Tis enough for you that IT have 
given you free leaye to reſtore as many of 
them to their humane Shape, as are defirous 
to wear it; and altho you have not had the 
good lack as yet to meet with any one, that 
* | wou 
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| wou'd accept the favour you offer d him, yet 
I wou'd by no means have you diſcouraged, 
but proſecute your deſign, for tis ten to 
one but you will find ſome one that will. 
Thyſes. I am reſolved to take your advice, 
for I think it wou d redound much to my 
Diſhonour, to throw up ſo generous a de- 
ſign, as this, not and carry it on, till I ſucceed. 
Circe. Go then and try what you can do 


upon the Goat you ſee feeding there, for, as 


Iremember, he was a Grecian too. 

Uiyſſes. I you are a Grecian, Friend, as 
Circe 1 — informed me you are, pray let me 
have a little diſcourſe with you. It may be 
perhaps for your advantage. 

Goar. A Grecian 1 was while I continued 
a Man, and my Name was Cleomenes of Co- 
rinth, but now I am not, neither am I de- 
ſirous to be ſo. 

Duet. What, are you aſhamed of your 
Country then ? 


Goat. By no mcans, for without vanity I 


may ſay it, that in every reſpect tis one of 
the belt and fineſt Countries in the World, 
_ Ulyſſes. What is it then you wou d not be? 
Soat. Why become Man again, and this is 

the only thin og am afraid of, for I live more 

0 my Satisfaction in this * where 


* 


the Goat. 


m Heart and Eyes are horizontal, than when 
1 — erect. Thanks to my kind deſtiny { 
enjoy my ſelf, and the ſtaple Commodities 
of Nature, my ſhare of Earth, Air, and 
Water, without any one to invade my Free- 
| hold. In ſhort, I enjoy much more Tranquil- 

lity and Content * than I found when I 
lived among you. 

 Tlyſes. I came on purpoſe to offer you 

this kindneſs, and thought I [ſhould lay no 

little Obligation upon you, to reſtore you 

to your humane Shape, deliver you out of 

this Servitude, and carry you again to your 
native Country. 

 _ Goat, I thank you 


me take effect, it ou d happen to me quite 
otherwiſe than you imagine. 
Zyſſes. And why fhauld you ſay ſo, Cleo 


: menes 2 Our Sages of Greece, I am ſure, have 
always maintain d, that Man is che moſt per- 


fe& and moſt noble Creature in the Univerſe, 
nay that he is in ſſome reſpedt the End nd 
Lord of all the reſt. 


boar. 1 muſt confeſs they ſhow d themſelves 


es in talking ſo, for every Man is obliged 
_ the belt Leg foremoſt, to woll 
of himſelf, and ſay what he knows. 
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| however for your Good- L 
Will: But alas! ſhou'd what you delignd 
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let us hear what you have to offer. 
Goat. There are innumerable Evils and 
Miſeries to which poor Man is obnoxious, 
and: theſe have fortified me in my reſolution 
of Living and Dying a Beaſt, But time will 
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Dy leer. May I therefore make fo bold as 


to ask you, what ſort of a Life yours is, and 


what Felicity you enjoy, that you rather 
chooſe to live a Beaſt thus, than reaſſume your 
former Condition? ar i NL 08 
| Goat. Should I give my ſelf the trouble to 
recount to you thoſe advantages and conveni- 
ences that we Beaſts are in poſſeſſion of, perhaps 
you wou'd not think that they deſerve ſuch a 
Name; Nay Ivery much queſtion whether 
you wou'd be able to underſtand them, any 
more than you are to comprehend the hap- _ 
pineſs you ſo earneſtly hunt after in this or 
the other Life, becauſe the Nature of Man is 


ſo fantaſtick and inſatiable. But becauſe I 


will not be wholly filent neither, I will make 
bold to lay before you ſome of thoſe Evils 


we avoid, which are fo grievous and mor- 


tifying, that if you weigh matters aright 


you wou'd infallibly enyy us, as you have 


the vanity to flatter your ſelves that we 


envy you. ES | 
Tc lſes. Come on then, honeſt Friend, and 


nog 
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Dot permit me to diſcourſe 1 * all, for 


being juſt come from feeding, Nature, char has 


a reſpect to nothing but my Preſer vation, gent- 


ly adviſes me to take a ſhort nap under the 


refreſhing Shade of theſe Trees. | 
Tiylſes. However gratify my curioſity ſo 


far, as to een me with ſome of the prin-. 


ops Evils. | 
Goat. Ay, with all my heart. Know chen, 


| wbyſes, that among his other Infelicities and 


Miſeries, Man has four to ſtruggle with, 


each of which in my opinion is inſupport- | 


able. For my part, whenever I reflect upon 
them, they poſſeſs me with that Horror and 


Averſion for the humane State, that I had 
rather be the vileſt Reptile imaginable than 
Man, whom you MERELY ſtile n 


of the Creation. 3 
Des. Pray deſcend to the particulars, | 


Goat. The ſmall or no aſſurance he has of 


things to come, the perpetual ſuſpicions he 


has of thoſe of his own kind, with whom N 


he is obliged to be always Converſant, his 


fear and dread of the Laws, and Confine- | 


ment under them. 


Ulyſſes. Hold, Friend, you chink on too 


1 chings _ one time. 


5 Goa: 
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Soat. And the chief thing 


1 than to catch Fw * Animals. 


avoid the thinking on them. To begin wiel 


the firſt, tell me what ſecurity any Man ean 


pretend to have, that he ſhall peaceably en- 
joy his own for an Hour? But eſpecially 
rhoſe of the common fort, who are in the 


' Hands of Fortune, and I need not tell you 
| how inconſtant and ſlippery a Coquette ſhe 
is, and after that under the Power of Princes 


and Senates, who govern by no other Law 
but that of their own will; and the will 


of Man, you know, is, never to be ſatisfied; 


@lyſſes. F own it, but then a wiſe Man 


will always accommodate himſelf, as well as 


Be can, to the diſpoſal of one, and the com- 
mands of the other. | 
Goat. And if we ſpeak of that now, with 


reſpect to that which we call our own, who 
ee himſelf of the poſſeſſion of it for one 


Day only ? for ſince the diſtinction of meum 


1 tuum hath obtained in the World, Men 


are' grown ſo avaricious, that every one en- 
deavours to enrich himſelf right or wrong, 
and: build the Fabrick of their own Fortunes 


upon the Ruins of others. 
Thiyſſes, You are in the right of it, Peg are 1 of 


are more induſttious to inſnare one another, . 


Goat; 


* 


Goat. I will not enlarge upon thoſe con- 
tinual Perplexities. and Anxieties you daily 
labour under, leſt the tyrannical Ravage of 
oppreſſing Princes ſhould deprive you of your 


converſant with ſeyeral Perſons who thougtf 
they have been very rich, have led poor and 
miſerable Lives, out of a continual ſolieitude, 
leſt they ſhould loſs what they were only 


imaginary Maſters of, which they were ne- 
ver capable of enjoying it, and reaped no 
more Benefit and Satisfaction from it, than 


thoſe who could claim no propriery in it. 
Dies. You need not ſay any more of 
Covetouſneſs, ſor that is ſuch a Vice, that it 
tranſports Men fo, not only to be other Mens, 
but alſo their own Enemies. 


Goat. I ſhall forbear to mention the dan- 
ger of Thieves, the infidelity and villany of 


Servants ; nay, ſometimes the diſloyalty and 


baſeneſs of your own Wife, eſpecially if the 


is younger than yourſelf ; we are not ex- 
poſed to any of theſe Misfortunes, we amaſs 
no Treaſures, have no diſtinction of Proper- 
ty, but enjoy all things in common, none 


| of us oppreſling or wronging our Neighbour? 


We are not obnoxious to fear ; for all of the 


rich Poſſeſſions 3 but I have been 5 


no Superiority amongſt us; ſo conſequently 


we are under no apprehenſion of being inju- 


red and oppreſſed by one more Potent. 
 Tiyfes. Tis very true that theſe Conſide- 


rations occaſion great Perplexitics amongſt 


Men, but a wiſe and prudent Perſon that can 


govern his Affections by reaſon, will in a great 


meaſure fiee himſelf from them. 
Goat. But if you perchance are Conque- 


rors at one time, they will rally again. 
Uſes. No compleat Victory was ever 


obtained without Induſtry and Fatigue. 


Goat. You Men are always addicted to 


flatter your ſelves with ſpecious Pretences; 
but in the ſecond place, is there any Crea - 
ture beſides Man that is diſturbed; reſtlefs 
and uneaſie for things to come ? ' 


Des. Pray, how doth this contribute 


ens Jdolighey td: 
Goat. Very much, it fills him with con- 


tinual Fears and Diſturbances. If he {ce the 


Clouds begin to gather, then is he perpicxs: 
ed and troubled, how to get his Harveſt 
home. If he hear it thunder, or fee the 
Lightning, the fear and dread of the Thun- 


derbolt makes him make Vows to the Gods; 


ſome run into Caves in the Ground, being 


of the Opinion that Thunder never pene- 
8 *.:, _ —_— 
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frates above five Foot into the Earth, and 
others have covered themſelves with Seals 
dkin, becauſe it is faid that this Animal only 
is free from being Thunder-ſtruck 
Dies. There are but few fuch timorous 
Coxcombs as theſe. „ 
Goat. Thoſe that are not affected with 
theſe things have others that diſcompoſe 
them 3 ſome are always fo much under the 
fear and apprehenſion of Sickneſs, that they 
cannot ever be ſaid to be really well, deny- 
Ing themſelves choſe things for prevention 
which Nature hath deſigned for an innocent 
Pleaſure and Refreſhment, abridging them- 
ſelves of thoſe Neceſſaries which a regular 
Appetite might modeſtly require. Theſe 
Perſons make themſelves Slaves to Rules, 
_ Cuſtoms and Habits, ſo that if the Seaſon 
chance to vary from its uſual Courſe, they 
are preſently under fo great a Conſternation, 
that it very often throws them into a fit of 
%% 5 
_ elyſſes. Such pitiful Hen hearted Wret- 
ches as theſe don't deferve the name of 
- Goat. As for thoſe who are of a more 
couragious Conſtitution, they are either 
very ſhort-liv'd, or at leaſt live fo faſt, and 
es . impait 
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impair Nature ſo much, that they have a 


thouſand Maladies and Diſtempers before 
they come to be old; or at leaſt being con- 
ſcious to themſelves of their Irregularities and 


Debaucheries, they are under perpetual Fears 
and Jealouſies leſt they ſhould, knowing 
how well” they have deſerved them. 


Fd 


tend you? 


Goat. Not in the leaſt, for we live „ 


ways by one Rule, the Dictates and Law 
of Nature; but when you are ſick, how 
fearful and ſuſpicious are you, leſt your 
Friends ſhould forſake you, and you ſhould 
want what is neceſſary for your Support and 
Aſſiſtance, and your Charges being then 
great, leſt your Eſtate ſhould be ſo im- 
poveriſh'd, that you ſhould be forced to 


work for your Living afterwards > But we 


can govern our ſelves in our Sickneſs al- 
though all things are in common amongſt 

us. . 
Types. Vet by your good leave, you 
| Beaſts, when you have a Thorn in your Foot, 
or any other ſuch like Misfortune befals you, 
ſtand in need of human Aſſiſtance. ; 


25 


Goat. This happens ſo ſeldom that it is 


not worth mentioning; then as for the fear 


e 


Dial. V. 


 @lyſſes: None of theſe inconveniences at- 
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FF Death under the diſmal apprehenſion. of 
which you continually labour, we are in- 
tirely free from it. 
 . Uiyſſes. Are not you ſubject to the fear 
of Death? 
Goat, Not unleſs it be * and we 
: feel the Pain and Smart of it; whereas you 
anticipate it by. thinking on it, and if by 
any means you chance to know its deter- 
minate time, it overwhelms you with Gricf 
and Sorrow, and ſome have laid violent 
hands upon themſelves for this very reaſon. 
But then as to your Care and Concern about 
Futurities; how miſerable and wretched a 
State is yours, who are obliged, not only to 
provide thoſe things that you have occaſion 
for from day to day, but in ſome. caſes, a 
year or two before-hand, and afterwards to 
preſerve them that they are neither loſt or 
ſpoiled. 

7 22 Why, there is the very ſame 
thing amongſt you Brutes. : 
_ .. Goat. Which of us, pray: 

Dies. The, Piſmire who lays up a Stock 

in Summer againſt Winter. 
Coat. + You ſay right, but this is not out 
of any fear or apprehenſion, leſt ſne ſhould 
Want in me Winter, which is che reaſon 
"22, ., Ta 
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why you Men provide Stores; but be- 
cauſe ſhe cannot endure the Cold of that 


———— öü irrr— 
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Seaſon, and never comes from under Ground 
all that time, ſo ſhe carries her Meat to be ; 


juſt at hand ; which ſhe doth by a natural 
Inſtinct, not out of any Fear leſt ſhe. 1 
ſhould not always find ſufficient on the [4 
Earth for her Maintenance and Support ; 
For how is it poſſible that we ſhould have 
any notion of Futurity who know nothing 
of Time or its Parts? _. 
— Obes. It is impoſſible that you ſhould 
be ignorant of Time. Thete are a great 
many of you that change Countries every 
Spring and Fall, as Swallows and Thruſhes; 
and others hide themſelves under the Earth, 
as Snakes, Badgers, &c. „ 
Goat, This doth not in the leaſt pro- 
cecd from our knowledge of Time, but only 
from feeling the different Effe&s of it, for 
we are not only ignorant of time itſelf, but 
alſo of the motion of the celeſtial Bodies, 
which is the cauſe of it; we are only ſen- 
fible of the different Effects it hath upon the 
Earth, as Heat, Cold, Wind, Rain, and ſuch 
like various natural Productions; theſe 
things we are ſooner and better acquainted 
with than you, ſo that you oſten ** 
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them from us; for our Fancy not being, full 
of Whim and Caprice as yours is, we, can 
more nicely perceive every the moſt migute 
change which you cannot. 

Det. Do you account the knowled ge 
of Time an unhappineſs? | 
Goat. Certainly the moſt great that can 
_ attendany Creature, becauſe Time, or rather 
the c by which it is computed, is the 
occaſion of all Changes and Alterations, and 
what is ſtill more mortifying, the cauſe of 
your own Diſſolution, which always repre» 
ſents Death before your Face: you Nato 
ally coyac the Hours, and are hy y con- 
triving to provide, what you ſh — * 55 
| eafion for from time to time, now we who 
| live according to the Dictates of Nature, are 
not ſubje& to any of theſe Anxieties and Di- 
ſturbances; nay, your folly is often ſo great, 
that you perplex your ſelves about thoſe 
things Which will happen after your 

Death. 

Ulyſſes. That Care is moſt juſt and re- 
quiſite, we are bound by Nature to proyide 
for the welfare of our Children who are Part 
of our ſelves. 
| Goat. Things of ſuch Conſequence as this 
you mention, are attended Vin pleaſure 
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and ſatisſaction, but you alſo are very ſoli- 
citous about thoſe that are trivial and ridicu- 


lous. 
Oiyſſes. Whar are MAY pray? 


Goat, Concerning your Grave, as tho the 
Earth were not the Univerſal Mother of all 
Mankind, but you buy it of the Prieſt, as 
if every Man were not intitled to a Pro- 
priety in her; and he that has no Money, is 


_ - be enrombed in our Carcaſſes. 
es» Let us paſs by this Subject, it 


; 2 ng ſo univerſal and extenſive. 
' Goat, Then there is the fear and dread 
| you have of one another: now amongſt us 
there is no ſuch thing, for no Beaſt will prey 
upon another of the ſame kind, unleſs urged 


on by Love, res. Jealouſly, Ec. and this 


happens very rarely. | 
Des. Neither are we Enemies to one 


another by Nature. 


Goat. But the boundleſs Ambition of your 
Deſires hath made it a ſecond Nature, - None 


ol you are content and ſatisfied with what 
would ſuffice Nature, but continually endea- 
vouring to defraud his Neighbour 3 hence 
procced ſuch Wars, the ruin and depopu- 


lating Cities, plundering Countries, Maſſa- 


25 Treaſons and Robberies, the ihn, 
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ing of one another, a thing totally unknown 

amongſt us. : 3 
Thies. A prudent Man may eaſily obviate 
all theſe. „ 2 

Goat, Pray, how? 1 

Dhſſes. By being content with a compe- 
tency, and living remote and independent 
from others. F 1 
Coat. The firſt may be in your Power to 
perform, but you will find the latter vary | 
difficult if not impoſſible. Every Man hath 
occaſion for a great many ſeveral things, 
which it is not in his own Power to pro- 
cure for himſelf, which obliges Men to dwell 
together, and form themſelves into Societies, 
upon which account Cities were built, that 
you might live conveniently together, and 
be mutually aſſiſting to each other; and one 
Man very often having no occaſion for what 
his Neighbour hath, who may perhaps want 
his Commodities; you invented Money, 
which indeed is an excellent Expedient, and 
a very commodious Medium of Commerce; 
but this very Money becoming ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, for the convenience and pleaſure 
of human Life, you are all of you fa be- 
witched and infatuated with the Jovagot it, 
that the Miſchiefs it@ccaſions amWgſtFou, 
4 WO 
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do far ſurpaſs the Benefit and Advantage that 
doth accrue by it; thus are you every mo- 
ment alarmed by Fears and Suſpicion, leſt 
the hand of Theft and Rapine, ot Fraud 
and Injuſtice ſhould deſpoil you of it, which 
makes you continually jealous of each o- 
ther. FN „„ | 
_ Dlyſes. You fay right, the diſtinction off 
Meum and Tuum hath introduced much Mil. 
chief into the Worid, being the occaſion of 
| moſt of the Animoſites amongſt us, which 
| | cannot happen amongſt you, where all things 
are in common; yet we have a molt noble 
remedy againſt it, which is Friendſhip, the 


moſt pleaſant and beneficial Bleſſing, that the p. 
| Gods ever beſtowed on us Mortals, by this Fl 
1 we can communicate, not only of the Goods as 
| of Fortune, but our very Thoughts alſo, our pe 
| Grict, Joy and all the other Paſſions of our 
A Mind. a | ” Fo PT an 
| SGoat. We alſo are not excluded from en- pa 
joy ing the Benefit of Friendſhip, which ob- I th 
1 tains not only amongſt thoſe of the ſame | 


| Kind, but of different alſo ; as the Turtle- 
ll Dove and Popinjay, Peacock and Pigeons, 
1 the Bee and Fallow-Deer, and many o- 
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UV! Mes. True Friend(f p procceds from 
the Seren of what is good and vir- 
tuous, of which you can't have the leaſt 
| Notion or Idea. 1 herefore that Friendſhip 
which is contracted amongſt wicked Perſons 
for ſome evil and baſe End, or ſordid Gain 
and Advantage, may be more properly called 
a Combination, Plot or Conſpiracy, than 
true Friendſhip. Now yours is nothing 
but meer Inſtin& and natural Inclinations; 
Friendſhip alſo ſhould be voluntary and e- 
| Ne which is beyond your Power to 
8 
Goat. If we are not fuſce tible of true 
Friendſhip, yet we are free from Fawning. 
Flattery, whoſe ſpecious Pretences often do 
as much harm, as real Friendſhip can do 
Ulyſſes. But by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon 
and Experience in Converſation, we are ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing the one from the o- 
ther. | 
Goat. For m part, I cannot ſee how, 
| ſince an expert Flatterer, can ſo well coun- 
terfeit the part of a true Friend, beſides the 
Nature of Man is very prone to be pleaſed 
with Flattery, and you may be eaſily im- 


ſed u on in this articular, 
Fre? P p3 f U oe. 
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Thies. What you lay is very true, that 
Flattery, naturally pleaſes moſt Men, and up- 
on this account, the diſcovery will be pret- 
ty difficult; for a true Friend, as well as the 
Flatterer, ought to give us a due Commen- 
dation when we do what is praiſe-worthy, 


but here lies the diſcriminating Point, all 
Flatterers will forſake you in adverſity, 
which is the only time to try a true Friend, 
though it is not impoſſible to know him 

beſore- hand. | 


Goat, By what Characteriſticks do you di- 


ſtinguiſh him: 


_ Uliſes. There are ſeveral ways of ma. 


king the diſcovery; as for inſtance, The Flat. 


terer always ſuits and accommodates him- 
ſelf to the Humour and Circumſtances of 
the Perſon he flatters, imitating him in his 


Actions, Geſture and Diſcourſe, applauding 


every thing he ſays or does; whereas a true 


Friend ſtrives not ſo much to pleaſe as to 
be really ſerviceable ; therefore a Flatterer is 


compared to the Shadow that always fol? 


| lows the Body, and a true Friend to the 
Light which makes all things appear in their 
proper Colours. The Flatterer alſo com- 


mends every thing you do, and a true Friend 
that only which really deſerves it. The 


i Flatterer 


| dhe Goat. om 
Fatterer will attribute whatſoever is ho- 


nourable and praiſe-worthy to you, and take 


wuhatſoever is ſcandalous and ignominious 


upon himſelf, his whole Deſign being to 


ſooth and careſs you in whatſoever you do, 


be it well or ill z whereas a fincere Friend 
will endeavour to correct and reform you. 
Goat. Suppoſing all this to be true, yet 


the ſtrictneſs of the Laws, and the fear of 


the Puniſhment inflicted on thoſe who break 
them, is a ſufficient Argument for me to re- 
main Brute ſtill. „„ 
Olyſſes. Do you think then that Laws 

are prejudicial to Mankind ? 1 1 


* 


Goat. No, but it diſcovers the weakneſs 


and imperfection of your Nature to have 
occaſion for them. What impetuous deſircs 
and inclinations have you againſt your own 
Eaſe and Intereſt? which are ſo predominant 
over you, that the Light of Reaſon is not 
ſufficient to ſecure you againſt them, but 


there is occaſion for ſo many Laws to de- 


ter you from them by the fear of Puniſh- 
„„ jo. . „ 
_ Ulyſſes. They were deſigned for the cor- 


rupt and depraved part of Mankind, but 


the good and virtuous are fo far from being 
influenced by them, that they act What is 


a 


Juſt. 
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Juſt and Right ſpontaneouſly, without — 


much as knowing them We 
Goat. A ſmall ability in Arithmetick will us 
ſerve to compute their Number, if you don't Co 
_ reckon the ſame Perſons over again. But Te 
ſuppoſing you were all ſo, how uneaſie mult gre 
you be, always ſtanding upon your Guard, Wh 
teſt your Senſes ſhould ſurprize and capti- lis 
vate your Reaſon, and make you Slaves to eff 
your Luſts and Paſſions, Ds = 
' Ulyſſes. The Wiſe and Virtuous have made ſla 


this habitual, and then the difficulty is over. 
Goat. It will coſt you abundance of pains 
and trouble before this can be accompliſh- 
ed, ſince all Men are naturally prone to 
what is forbidden; now we have no De- 
fires or Inclinations, but what are conſiſtent 
with, and agreeable to our Natures, and fo 


voluntarily avoid and abſtain from all things _ oth 

that are prejudicial to us, without regard ei- the 

ther to fear of Puniſhment, or Shame which ſel 

Paſſion creates you ſo much trouble and un- LA. 
eaſineſfſs. Fred MN + lar 
Thies. You need value your ſelves mo 

much upon this, it is a very great thing not 

indeed, neither to be influenced by the fear unc 

of Puniſhment, or ſenſe of Shame. N Pol 


| Goat: 
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Goat. How are we to blame in regard 
we are ignorant of either, and therefore let 
us ſpeak of thoſe things that fall under our 
cognizance? In ſhort, the Eaſe and Freedom 
1 enjoy in my preſent Condition, is ſo a- 
greeable. and pleaſant to me, in competition 
with thoſe many Ties and Obligations you 
lie under, the greateſt part whereof are the 
effect of your Folly and Ambition, whereby 
you, whom Nature had made free, are ſo en- 
ſlaved, that I am ſo far from being inclined 
to become Man again, that I will never ſo 
much as come near them again; for you are 
not content to be bound by theſe Laws your 
ſelves only, but lay the vety Beaſts that ſerve 
you, and over whom you pretend a Pro- 
priety under the ſame Obligations; thus 
you puniſh them for the Injuries they do to 
others (as you call them) as feeding in o- 
ther. Mens Grounds, c. whereas you your 
ſelves ought to be puniſned for violating the 
Laws of Nature, in making that a particu- 
lar Property, which was originally in com- 
mon; this is the true Reaſon why you can- 
not aſſociate ſafely together as we do, being 
under continual apprehenſions of loſing your 
Poſſeſſions. or being involved under ſome 
ſuch like Troubles and Inconveniences; for 
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my part, I envy not this Noble State of 


| 
yours, which is attended with ſo many Mi- . 
ſeries and Misfortunes; and am reſolved to l 
{ſpend the ſmall remainder of my Days in the 0 
Condition I am now in, free from the fear of k 
Death or any other Calamities v 
— — — — PF: e | 0 
Obyſſes, Circe, and the Hind. - 6h 

5 . W WM 
Olyſes. Ruth, dear Lady, ofren meets th 
with a very unkind Reception, th 
creating an Averſion to ſuch as ſpeak it, yet yo 
it is ſo baſe for the Mouth and Heart, not Co 
to accord with each other, and I know you uſe 
to have ſo noble and generous a Soul, that eve 
I will preſume to declare my ſelf freely, tho Sh 
in ſome things, I may, perhaps, gain your dif- al 
— ETSY ung, 4 fo 
Circe. As free and plain as you pleaſe, fere 
noble Zlyſſes, nothing can be more agreeable the 
to me than the naked Truth. C 

_ "Olyſſes. Why, then I much ſuſpect whe- mu 
ther according to your Promiſe you have _ ſort 


reſtored 


ce Fond 
reſtored thoſe with whom I have converſed 
to the right uſe of their rational Faculty, 


tho' you have permitted them the exerciſe 
of Speech; if not, you have very much im- 


poſed on me; now, their Sentiments are ſo 


very abſurd, that I can never imagine they 
would entertain them, if they were Maſters 
of right Reaſon, for they all unanimouſly de- 
clare, they would rather continue Beaſts as 


they are, than recover their former Han 


Circe. You mig he 00 juſt Reaſon to 
complain, if I had ſerved you ſo; no Per- 
ſon ought to promiſe any thing, but what 
- they are both willing and 'able to perform, 


the firſt is Villany, and the laſt Folly 5 but 
you may aſſure your ſelf, that whilſt you 


converſed with them, they had as perfect 
uſe of their Reafon and Underſtanding, as 


ever they had when they enjoyed an human 
S 
Ulyſſes. How then come they to be ſo 


ſtupidly fotriſh, notwithſtanding I have of- 
fered them ſo many convincing W to 


the contrary ? 


Circe. Perhaps they have met with 5 


much Pleaſure and Convenience in that 
ſort of Life, which we are altogether unac- 
quainted 
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quainted with, that induces them to be of 


that Opinion; but proſecute your Deſign, 
and perhaps you may find ſome of a quite 
different Sentiment; you need not fear any 
fort of Beaſt you meet with, for they have 
all been Men formerly, and none of them 


will hurt or injure you. 


' -Uhſſes. The Grecian Sages rank'd them 
in the firſt Claſs of Vertue that were able 
to inſtruct and dite&t themſelves, to lead a 
vertuous and honeſt Life. Thoſe in the ſe. 
cond who would be directed and informed 
by others; but would not admit him to be 
accounted amongſt the Number of Men, that 


was not able to adviſe himſelf, and would 


not be ditected and inſtructed by others. 
Such ſort of Animals are thoſe I have con- 
verled with, ſo that it ought not to ſeem 
range to me if they reſuſe to become Men 
again; but ſtill it is the Duty of every one 

to do all the good that is in his Power, and 
thereſore this ought not to deter me, that 
have more Underſtanding than they, from at. 
tempting to do this generous Service for | 
thoſe that are worthy of ir. I fee a ſtately 
Herd of Deer, Vil ſee if there be any Grecia 
amongſt them. I conjure you all by what 


bountcous Heaven beltows upon you, that 4 
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is moſt pleaſant and Jefireable to you, to 
tell me if there be any Greclans e 
ou. | 
: Hind. Thanks be to the W Gods 
that J hear and underſtand the Voice of a 
Man, and can ſpeak as former. 
Tes. Perhaps I have now lighted upon 
one whe hath not loſt the uſe of his Under- 
ſtanding as the others had, ſince he ſo devour: 
ly thanks the Gods for the recovery of his 
Speech and Underſtanding. | | 
Hind, Are you a Grecian Sir, asks 
us this Queſtion 2? | 
lyſſes. Yes, my Name is 22 
| Hind And 1 alſo was of Greece, and a 
Woman before Circe metamorphoſed me in- 
to an Hind, ; 
Ulyſes. Nay, if I have now to do with 
Women who generally will be in the wrong, 
F can expect but ſmall Succeſs, but however, 
it will be ſome fort of Satisfaction to have | 


diiſcourſed with both Sexes. 


Hind. Pray, noble Ulyſſes, for the Love 
of Jupiter, tell me, why you enquired whe- 
ther there were any Grecian here, and how 
it comes to paſs that I underſtand you, and 
can diſcourſe with you, which I never could 
go with any other ſince I have been a Hind. 
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Ulyſſes. You are obliged to me for this 
Favour : out of the natural Affection I bear 


to my native Country, I have obtained leave 
of Circe to diſcourſe with every one ot you, 


and that all who will, may receive their for- 
mer Shape, and go home along with me, 
and you are one for whom I will do this 
piece of Service, if you think fit to accept of 
it: Do you hear what I ſay to you? come, 
tell me your mind preſently, for you Wo- 
men do but confound your ſelves, when you 
conſider too long, for your Capacities are 
bur very ſhallow, and therefore you are moſt 
ſucceſsful ar quick Repartees. 3 


Hind. Not I, by all that is good, I hope, "IM 


I have anſwered you quick enough. 
@lyſes. Your quick Anſwer deſerves a a 
ſharp Cenſure. F | 

Had. Why fo, good Sir? | 

 Olyfes. Becauſeitis Ridiculous and Irras 

tional. . 1 | 
Hind, You cenſure me too raſaly, I 

_ very good Reaſons to offer for what 1 
ay. LO” . 

TDiyſes. Pray then, oblige me with ſome 

of theſe weighty Reaſons. 
Hind. I think it a ſufficient Reaſon that 
I will not be reſtored to my former Condi- | 

| 5 | klon 
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tion, being, as I told you before; a Wo- 
Z | 

Tlyſſes. That's a very weak Reaſon in- 
deed, for then you would be a reaſonable 
Creature, which in your own Opinian is far 
more eligible than that of any Beaſt what- 
ſoever, in regard you ſo devoutly thanked 
the Gods for permitting you the Power to 
ſpeak, which is only proper to Man. 

Hind. It is not being a reaſonable Crea- 
ture that makes me ſo averſe to return to my 
former Condition, but becauſe I muſt be a 
Woman again; we are ſo ſcorned and deſpi- 
ſed by you, that ſome of your Wiſe Men 
have aſſerted that we are of the not ſame 
Species, others have affirm'd that a Female is 

only a Male not brought to Maturity, or a 
thing wherein Nature has been deficient in 
its Production; though it is very evident 
how directly contrary this is to the Law of 
Nature, for we are as abſolutely requiſite and 
neceſſary for the Generation of Man, as a 
Man himſelf is, and what is born of us is 
able to beget his like, which thoſe that pro- 
ceed from two different Species cannot do, 
as is evident by Mules who are generated 


13 from a Horſe and an Aſs. 
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Uſes You are a wonderful Philoſo- 
pher. 


by his Converſation ; bur beſides, this ſort of 
Philoſophy comes to us naturally. 


_ Tiyſſes. And yet all your Philoſophy is 
not is to remedy one Defect ſo univerſal- 


ly predominant in your Sex. 
Hind, What is that? 


 @lyſſes: To hear your own Tongue run 
ſo, that you are more deſirous of talking, 
than to be Woman again, thanking the Gods 
ſo devoutly for that Favour, which intimates 


how very fond you are of it. 


Hud. I am much in the right of it, in 
regard you uſe our Sex ſo barbarouſly, ma- 
king meer Slaves of us, whereas we were o- 
riginally deſigned for your Aſſiſtants and Af 
ſociates, perverting the Order of Nature, 


for which you give no other Reaſon than 
that it is your Will and Pleaſure. Amongſt 


Animals, the Female equally partakes wk 
the Male in his Pleaſures and Diverſions, as 


well as Care and Labour ; but Man aſſumes 


to himſelf a tyrannical Power and: Preroga- 

tive, ſtiling himſelf, Lord of the Creation, 

and domincers and inſults over her, that he 
ought 


Hind, My Husband was an alle Phi- | 
loſopher, and I could not chuſe but improve 
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ought to cheriſh and ſuccour, only becauſe 
her Frame and Conſtitution is not quite o 
robuſt and hardy. ö 


Tlyſes. Pray, what are theſe anichey 


| Hardſhips that are put upon you, that Tour” 
make ſuch diſmal Complaints. 


Hind. As if you did not know; why you ] 


pur the moſt ſervile Drudgery upon us. 


Dyſſes. Nay, now you wrong us extream- 
ly, for we make __ our ns and Com- 


panions. 


Hind. Can you pretend to call her a 
Friend and Companion, whoſe whole Life 
is nothing but a continual Slavery under a 
cruel and rigid Maſter; nay, you have or- 
dered Matters ſo, that we muſt purchaſe this 


Servitude (or Companionſhip as you call it.) 


hes. This is for your own Benefit 


and A | 
Hind. That's pleaſant indeed, to give 


Money to be Servants is much for our Ad- 


vantage. I rhought Servants had uſually re- 
ceived Wages. I ſhould be very glad to hear 


you: make this out. 


Dlylſes. Why, then I'll tell you: You 
not having ſufficient Prudence and Con- 
duct to keep and manage your own Eſtates; 


out of pure Reſpect and Kindneſs to you, 
K 3 the 
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the Law hath judged it neceſſary, that your 
Husband ſhould have the keeping and ma- 
nagement of your Fortunes, not as if it were 
their own Property, but as your Truſtees 
and Guardians, that you may have where- 

withal to ſubſiſt when you come to be Wi- 

dows, for it comes into your own Hands 
aſter their Death, which often makes a very 
great Hole in their Eſtate; now it would be 
more reaſonable, that the Husband ſhould 
put as much more to his Wiſe's Portion, and 
fo live upon that together as long as it laſts, 
and then each provide for themſelves 3 for 
it's very hard that we ſhould take all the 
Pains and Care, and you only live in Idleneſs, 
and ſpend what we ger, and airer our Deaths 
to diſpoſe of what we leave, as you think 
A 
Hind. I am few that we ſave more at 
home by our good Houſewifry, than you 
generally get, and you never knew any Man 
that grew very rich that had not a'Wife to 
manage things well at home, and look after 
the main chance. 5 

Olyſes. I muſt needs agree with you in 
this, for you Women being meaner ſpirited, 
and of a more ſucaking Temper than Men, 
qu are better at * and ſparing, and 


raking | 
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raking and ſcraping together; but fill, if you 


do nothing but look after what we get, then 
you ought to be obedient to us; for your 
Souls being uncapable of managing Affairs of 


great Moment and Conſequence, it is ſaid 


that Submiſſion and Obedience is a Wo- 
man's greateſt Commendation. 


Hind, This is what you would fain pers 
ſwade the World to, becauſe it makes fo 


much for your own Intereſt, but it you'll. 


_ conſult both Reaſon and Experience, you'll 
find the quite contrary, Pray, how long was 
the Kingdom of the Amazons govern d by Wo- 


men, and they never wanted Mens Prowels 
or Policy to defend or enlarge their Domi. 


* nions? What a flouriſhing State was Ba- 
= under Queen Semiramis? And your own 


iſtories are full of the glorious Atchieve- 


ments of the Scythian Tomyris. 


 Tlyſſes. But how many more ſuch will 
you find? „ 
Hind. Truly, they may thank you for it, 


who confine them within the Walls of your 
_ Houſe to ſuch mean, abje&, and ſordid Bu- 


ſineſs as is fir only for the moſt contempti- 
ble Slaves and Vaſſals; ſaying, that ſhe only is 


praiſe-worthy, whoſe Actions exceed not the 
Z Limits of her own Houſe : Notwithſtancs 


K. 4 ing 
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ing if you would do them Juſtice, you muſt 


needs own, that they are fo diligent and 
induſtrious in theſe mean Affairs, that their 


Houſes look like Paradiſes, to thoſe who 


have no Women in them, Then as to your 
Cloaths, what ſorry, pitiful, naſty Wret- 


ches would you be, it it were not for 
us? i 
hes. You can manage theſe things 
well enough if you will. 
Hind, And ſo we ſhould things of greater 


moment if you did but permit us. 


Thies. Lou had beſt leave off whilſt 
you are well; for I remember a Story of 
a Shoemaker, who being commended for find- 

ing fault with a Buckle that was amils in 


the Shooe of a Statue; thereupon grew ſo 
Vain, as to run beyond his Laſt, and make 
ſome other very ridiculous Remarks. | | 


Hind. I wiſh we could pleaſe you in 
any thing, but all we can do, can ſcarce de- 


ſerve a good word from you. 


Olſes. You do us abundance of wrong; 
we reſpect and honour you above our 
ſelves. 

Eind. Vou never allow us the Power 


of managing any thing, either at home or 


abroad; you will, indeed, ſcr us at the up- 
© its | Per 
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per End of the Table, and when we are 
Young and Beautiful, and your Inclinations 


are very ſtrong towards us, then, perhaps, 
wie ſhall be careſſed and courted, but when 


you have farisfied your Deſires, and our 
Charms begin to fail, then you'll treat us 


with the utmoſt Scorn and Contempt. 


Tlyſes. Lou ſcandalize our Sex, there's 
no Man was ever ſo barbarous. 
Hind. I will not mention your Actions, 


leſt T ſhould put ſome in mind of whar they 


never thought of; but what think you of 
ſuch Expreſſions as theſe ? That an Husband 


has but two good Days with his Wife, that 


of Marriage, and of her Funeral. 
Tlyſſes, Thoſe are only jocular Exprel- 
ſions fpoken for Merriment and Diverſion, 


their Sentiments are quite otherwiſe, for you 


ſee that moſt Men marry, and thoſe that do 
not, are branded with a mark of Igno- 
miny. 2 1 

Hind. You have another ſaying alſo; 
He that hath a Wife, deſerves a Crown of 
Patience; but he that hath had two, merits 
a Crown of Folly. ? 

Ulyſſes. There's a great deal of Reaſon 


in this ſaying; for ſecond Marriages gene- 
rally prove unfortunate to thoſe that have 


Children, 
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Children, and they ſeldom have that intire 


Aﬀedtion for each other, as at the firſt, Pa- 
tience alſo is abſolutely neceſſary for him 


that docs cohabit with you, for you are 


naturally - froward and termagant ; upon 
which Account, one of our Wiſe Men ſaid, 


That when a Woman came into her Huf- 
band's Houſe, {he carried a lighted Torch 


before her in one of her Hands, meaning 


that ſhe raiſed Diſcord and Animoſities where 


* 


ever ſhe came, : 
Hind, Pray, let us have the reſt too; 


that ſhe carried an Hook in her Hand be- 


hind her, to rob the Houſe ſhe went our 


Tlyſſes. I muſt needs own that ſome of 
our Sages have talk'd at this Rate, and the 
turbulent and petulant Temper of many of 
you has given them bur roo juſt occaſion 


for it. Nor can I but acknowledge that 


ſome baſe and ſcandalous Fellows have uſed 
you. very cruelly and unworthily, not con- 
ſidering how uſeful and neceſſary you are in 
the World, and what uncomfortable Lives 


we ſhould lead if it were not for you, for in- 


deed, we are imperſect without you, and 


therefore we ought to reſpe& and tender 


you as our own ſelves, and he deſerved not 


Be 


- the id. | any 


the Name of Man that does not. Now al. 


though Nature hath not made you ſo vigorous 


and ſtrong, as we are, we are beholding to 
her for it, for if ſhe had, you would not 


condeſcend to thoſe mean Services you per- 


form for us, for which we are equally ob. 
liged to you and Nature; therefore be not 
diſcouraged if ſome inconſiderate Perſons ex- 


preſs themſelves contemptibly of you, for 
there. are many that have — 4 very large - 


ly and deſervedly in your Commendation, 
ſaying, thar you were our Crown, and that 


we had better not be, than be without you; 


particularly. a very wiſe Egyptian King ſhewing 
another his Wealth, at laſt ſhewed him his 
Wile, as the molt noble and valuable * 
8 


he had in the World, ſaying, that a wi 


Woman was a moſt ineſtimable Jewel. 


Hind. How comes it to paſs then, that 
we are uſed ſo ſcur vil? 


_ Ulyſſes. In what particulars? 


Hind. Making us Servants inſtead of 


| Companions, How came you to. have thoſe 


Privileges and Prerogatives that you may 
uſe ſuch a Liberty and Freedom, as we are 


denied, without infringing our Honour and 


Vertue? Why is not a Family tainted by 


1 your licentious Extravagancics as well as ours ? 
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we are more expoſed to ſuch Temptations 
than you, being urged by your curſed ſly In- 
ſinuations and Importunities; and when you 
have ſucceeded, you treat us as wy: moſt 
vile of Creatures. 

Then. Why then are you not more 
tender of your Honour ? 

Hind, How is it poſſible to keep chat 
ſhut to which every one of you hath a Pick- 
lock? fo that our Infamy is juſtly owing un- 
to you, and by ſo much the more as you 
exceed us in Wiſdom and Conduct. DRY; 

hes. We have all the reaſon in the 
World for this, but you compare your caſe . 
with ours, which leads you into the miſtake 3 
is it reaſonable for a Man to leave his E- 
| ſtate and Honour which he hath acquired by. 
his Induſtry and * to another Man's 
Child a 

- Hind. By no means. 
 __@hyſſes. And who could be 8 that 8 
Child were his own, if his Wife were per- 
mitted to do as you Brutes do? who no 
longer take care of your young, than till 
they are able to provide for themſelves, and 
then you mind them never after. 
Hind. You Men, indeed, need talk of 

this, you do take a wonderful deal of 0 
| an 


only from us. 


any greater Perfection without the Aſſiſtance 


che Hind. a 


and Care in the bringing up your Chil- 


dren ; while they are little and full of tron- 
ble, you leave them wholly to our manage- 
ment, which the Male Beaſts do not. 

Zlyſſes. And do not you put them out 


to Nurſe, which no other Creature does be- 


— 


„„ | Fo os 
Hind. But it is you your ſelves that are 
the cauſe of it, who cannot endure to hear 


them cry, or hardly permit them in your 


fight, till they are grown up, and then you 
incourage them to be diſobedient, and ſlight 


us, calling them your Children, they go by 
your Name, are accounted of your Family, 


and no mention is made of us. 
Tßyhlſes. There is very good Reaſon for 
this. > | : | ; ; 
Hind. Nothing but your own Lordly do- 


mineering Temper, whereby you diſpoſe of 
us as you pleaſe. | 


TDyhſes. No, it is becauſe they have their 
ſenfirive Part, and the very Eſſence of Man, 


Hind. What do we ſerve for, then? 
Olyſes. Nothing in this particular, the 


Female only contributes the vegetative Part, 


ſuch as Trees have, nor can bring them to 


of 
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of the Male ; therefore Nature which never 
does any thing in vain, has made no diſtin- 


Ction of Sexes among Plants; but if ſhe has 


done it in any, as the Cormol, which bears 
a Berry like an Zaw, the Female only bears 


Fruit, and the Male is barren, and there is 


no occaſion for their Conjunction, in regard 


what proceeds from them is only of a vegeta- 
tive Nature, which the Female itſelf alone 


can produce. This may be obſerved by 


Hens who lay the Egg, which is the yege- 


tative Subſtance, but the Chicken which hath 
the ſenſitive Part, cannot be formed without 
the conjunction of the Cock. 80, you Wo- 


men, ſometimes of your ſelves, produce a 
Mola, as the Phyſicians call it, which is en- 


dued only with the vegetative Faculty, but 
hath no Senſation, which is the proper El- 


fect of the Male. Our Children therefore 
being animated by the ſenſitive Soul, recei- 
-ving their being Men, only from us, are | 
moſt juſtly called ours, and you may leave 
Ww |_-_7- 
Hind. And what recompence may we 
expect for the great Pain and Care we take 


to bring them up ? "1% 
Dhein. What is your Due, and that 
Which all Women have, to be honoured and 


5 the Find. 8 
maintained by them, if they continue their 
Aſſiſtance to them, and whoſoever is neglect⸗- 


ſul or deficient herein, deſerves not the name 
of a Man; and Nature, for prevention ſake, 


hath endued Children with a ſtronger Incli. 


nation of Love towards the Mother than the 
Father. | „ 
Hind. It is very evident what a paſſio- 
nate Tenderneſs we have both for our Chil- 
dren and Husbands ſeveral have expired, up- 
on the News of their Childrens Death; o- 
thers have laid violent Hands upon them- 
ſelves, when they ſaw their Husbands die: 
eſteeming it diſhonourable to live without a 
Man, and diſhoneſt to be married twice. | 
DTDyhles. Though this may ſeem to be the 
effect of Tenderneſs, Affection and Bravery, 
yet it really proceeds from folly, puſillani- 
mity, and a perſwaſion that they cannot live 
happily alone; for if Nature, who makes 
the beſt proviſion for all things, had judged 
it convenient that the Man and Wife ſhould 
have both dicd at the ſame time, it would 


certainly bave been ſo; but to conclutle 


this Argument, are you willing to become 
Woman again, and return to Greece with 
me? : | | 


Hind, 
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Hind, Not 1, indeed, for. I think, I have 


offer'd very good Reaſons to the con- 


 Tlyſſes. They are very frivolous in my | 
Opinion, and therefore I repeat the Que- 


A „„ T 
_ Hind. You are a Man, and conſequent- 
ly not toucht with what I have faid ; I now 


an Hind, and have as much Privilege and 
Authority as any Male in the whole Herd; 
I go abroad, when, and where [I pleaſe, with - 


out Check or Controul; my Pains in bring. 


ing forth Young, are not comparable to what 
Women undergo in Child-birth, nor the Care 


and Trouble, any thing like that of bringing 
up Children. | - 


QOlyſes. Would you then perſwade me, 


that you have no Pains in bringing forth 
Young, or have need of Purgation, as well 


as Women 2 | 


Hind, Town we have, but Nature hath 
furniſhed us with ſufficient Strength eafily. 
to perform it our ſelves, and ſuch an Inſtin&, 
as to find out and eat the Herb Ara, which 


ſpeedily perform the others. 


Dh les. But have you no trouble in bring- | 


ing up your Young, as well as we? 
„ 


-, 
3 
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Ui. Not worth the mentioning, ours 
| want very few things, and thoſe by natural 
Inſtinct alſo, we eaſily procure 5 but you 
are under a conſtant folicitude to know what 
is propet and convenient, and then how to 
provide it; thereforè trouble your ſelf no 
furtlier, for I enjoy more Eaſe and Content 
now; than when I was a Woman; but ik 
J were to change again, I do aſſure you, 1 
would rather be a human Creature than 
any other, beſides: what I am; for now; 
when I atn ready to fawn, I had rather be 
where Men than Beaſts reſort; fo I with you 
a good Voyage, and I will ſpend the reſt 
of my Days in theſe Woods; for fince 1 
have been once more reſtored to my Speech, 
without becoming Woman again, I rendet 
thanks to the Gods, and am in perfe Cha- 
tity with all Men. , 
_. Ulyſſes: I would not have you be (6 obſti. 
nate, for we Men ate better Maiters of Reaſoſi 
than your Sex muſt pretend to; beſides, f 
have no intereſt in what f do, it was meet ly 
out of Love and Reſpect to you, becauſe yu 
were a Grecian. 1 
Hind. Your Diſcourſe always turns upon 
the ſame Hinge, and yet how do you uſe us, 
When you have us in your Power ! 
Cee 
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Ulyſſes. You ſeem to be very fond of 


Circe hath permitted you only for this time, 
that you might diſcoyer your Mind to me, 


for ſhe will not reſtore any to their former 


State, but thoſe only as willingly and thank- 
fully accept of it; ſo that if you reſolve to 


temain an ind, you will for ever be de- 
prived of this your darling Delight. 


Hind, If I were fure of that, I don't 


know what to think of it. Wo 


_ Tlyſſes. There's no room for doubt, you 


know very well no Deer ſpeaks. 


Hind. Well, I care nor for all that, 1 
ſhall keep Company with none but Deer, 
and we have other ways of communicating 
with each other, and our occaſions for it are 


 -f few, and happen fo ſeldom, that I ſhall 
find no great Inconvenience upon this Ac- 
count: | heartily thank you for your kind 


Intentions, you may find ſome more worthy 


object to beſtow your Favours upon, for 1 
| am reſolved to continue as I am, 


ou 
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to Ulyſſes and the Lyon: 


Ulyſſes. N TAtuce (we ſay ) cannot ert; 
te | N yer in the human Nature, 
Ife hath made the Female far inferiour to 
bu the Male, to what ſhe hatch done in all other 
Animals. For amongſt Birds, the Female is 
as courageous and brave as the Male, or ar 
moſt, the difference is hardly diſcernible; and 
the Hen will not take any niore Pains in 
hatching or providing afcerwards for the 
Brood than the Cock. So it is in all ter- 

| reſtrial and aquatile Animals, but with us, 
thoſe noble Vertues and Endowments that 
are ſo conſpicuous amongſt Men, are either 

„ not to be found at all in Women, or elſe, 
are ſo faint and languid, that they are ſcarce 
perceptible, Therefore they ought to lay 
the blame upon Nature, and not upon us, if 
we uſe them rather as Servants than Friends 
and Aſſociates, for this is not the effect of 
e Tycanny and d bur n 
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the weakneſs and imbecillity of their Na- 


ture. For being conſcious that they are not 


able to ſubſiſt of themſelves, they fly to us 


for Aſſiſtance and Protection, and ſo volun- 
tarily ſubmit to our Yoke ; whereas, were 


they equally brave and wiſe, we ſhould 
not be able to maintain our Jurifdiction over 


them. It is not therefore ſo much to be ad- 


mired, if the, whom ] laſt converſed with. 


ſhewed ſo much averſion for being reſtored 
to what ſhe formerly was, ſince ſhe was a 
Woman, and being now an Hind, ſhe en. 
joys Liberty and Freedom, the moſt pleaſant 
and deſirable thing in the World, . whereas, 


ſhould ſhe be Woman again, ſhe muſt become 


_ a Servant, than which nothing is more irkſome 


and intolerable, I will therefore endeavour 


to find ſome, to whom my Kindneſs may 
be advantageous, ſince it would be prejudi- 
rial to her; and perhaps, it may be fo to 
ſame of theſe Lyons, that come this way, Bur | 
their fierce and dreadful Countenances, do 
ftrangely terrifie me, notwithſtanding Circe's | 


aſſurance, that none of the Beaſts in her 


INand ſhould hurt me; now they will not 
meddle with me, without they are ready to 
famiſh with Hunger, or I diſturb them, 
However, I have ſo great Teſtimonies of her 
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Love, that T will depend on her Word, and 
accoſt them. Gentle and Noble Dont, may 
Nature always furniſh you with all things 


that conduce to your Eaſe and pleaſure in 


your preſent State, or Change you into one 
more acceptable to you; pray, be ſo kind to 
tell me, if there be any one amongſt you that 


was a Grecian; for if it be agreeable to his 
Deſires and Wiſh, he may this Day, by the 


mighty Power of Love, be reſtored to his 


priſtine Shape, and. return into his own 


Country. 
Lyon. I was a Grecian, as l perceive you 


5 are, if you ſpeak your Mother Tongue. 


Thees. I am a Grecian, my Name is 


vlyſſes, if you ever heard of me. 


Lyon. Very often both in Greece and * 
where in my Travels; but have you lefr off 
following the Wars, by which you acquired 
ſo much Fame and Honour, not only in 
Greece, but throughout the whole World 
alſo 2 or are you unfortunately driven = 


theſe Coaſts as I was ? 


Dlyſſes. It was not Fortune, but the de: 
fire ot ſeeing the World, brought me hither 3 


far Greece having conquered all her Enemies, 


and I baving no way now leit to —* 1 


more Honour, I went Se 


Lyon. Is your Wife Penelope living ſtill, 
"whole celebrated Chaſtity was a moſt wor- 
thy Example to all the Grecian Ladies: 

Dhſſes. She is alive and very well, and 
though I am as much beloved by Circe in 
this Ifland ; yet the great Love and Affecti- 
on I have for my dear Penelope, and the de- 
fire to ſee my own Country again, hath 
made me prevail with Circe, to permit me 
to go home, and out of the true Love | 
bear my dear Country-men, I have obtained 
this Favour, that all that will, may become 
Men again, and*go to Greece with me; this 
wade me enquire, whether there were any 
Grecians amongſt you, and 1 am very glad 
to find one to beftow this Favour upon. 
Lyon. Very often, when you think you 
extreamly oblige a Perſon, you may do him 
2 Diskindneſs, and yet he is bound in Gras» 
_ ritude to thank you for your good Intenti- 
dns, though through ignorance, they were ill 

directed. This is my Caſe, and Imoſt heartj- 
ly thank you for your generous Offer, though 

] muſt defire you to excuſe me from accept; 
ing of it; for contrary to your Sentiments, 
would be yery injurious and prejudicial rg 
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zh 72 That's indeed beyond my com- 


prehenſion; Is it more eligible to be à Brute 


than a Man? 
Lyon. It is a moſt indiſputable Truth, as 


N you know very well what our Sage Grecian 


uſed to ſay, That if a Man could be ſeen 


within, he would be found Nature's Store- 
| houſe and receptacle of Evils. 


Ulyfes. It is not Nature, but himſelf, 


that —_ to be blamed, for by following 


his inordinate Appetite, be deſtroys his ow 
natural Conſtitution, and fo becomes the 


Cauſe of all his own Miſeries. 


Lyon. I mean not the Evils of the Body, 


but "hoſ of the Mind, which are far more 


pernicious. 


Dlyſſes. You are too Jogmarical. Our 


Bodies, are only the Vehicles of our Souls, 


as if they be imperfect or diſordered, the 
Soul itſelf cannot — its Functions n 
and regularly. 

Lyon. 1 do not deny, but that the in- 
diſpoſition of the Organs of the Body, ob- 


ſtructs and impedes the Operations of the 
Mind. But, I poſitively aſſert, that the Mi- 
ſeries and Misfortunes that attend Mankind, 
which proceed from the Soul, are more and 


greater than thoſe of the PW : this is evi 
L4 dear 
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dent ** arne „ being ſeated 
in, and affecting the moſt nobls ut of 


Man. 
U:yſes. The Soul, indeed, is more Noble 


"than the Body, but not being able to aft 


wichour it, muſt of neccflity be affected 


by it. 


Lyon. The Evils of the Body, are far les 
dangerous than thoſe of the Mind, for Man 
is ſenſible of them all, and diſcovers them, 


either by the changing his Colour, the quick- 
_ nels of his Pulſe, Sc. and endeavours by all 


means poſſible. to be freed from them; but 
thoſe of the Mind, very often diſguiſe them- | 


 {{lves fo, that we not only do not deſire to 


be rid of them, but place Happineſs and Sa, 8 


lisſaction in them, and from hence, common 
ly proceed all our Miſeries and Misſortunes, 
as being deprived ot our Native Country, 
Children, Friends, Eſtate and Honour, and 


many others: whereas, nothing hut Death, 
at worſt, can. attend thoſe of the Body, 


Which ſooner or later happens to all, Now, 
_ amongſt the Diſtempers ot the Body, thoſe 
are accounted worſt, which deprive the Pa- 


tient of his Senſes, as a Lethargie, Madneſs, 
Epilepſie, ec. then, if thoſe of the Mind do 


bade hom. chat hach them, that he know: 
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erh it not, then cal they are more dan- 


gerous, 
Dhſſes. What you fay is very right. 
23 * Phyſicians ſay, it is beneficial co be 


ill ſometimes, Nature itſelf requiring it; but 
not ſuch a ſort of Sickneſs, that the Patient 
may be inſenſible of it, and not deſire to be 


relieyed, for to be deſirous of a Cure, is 
half way towards it. This is quite contrary 
in the Evils of the Mind, for he that is in- 
ſected with them, cannot make any right 


Judgment concerning himſelf, that very part 
thatſhould do it, being affected. Upon this 


Account, Folly is he greateſt Evi] that can 
attend a Man, for he is ignorant of his Ma- 


lady, and conſequently never endeavours af- 


ter a Cure, 
 Olyſes. This is the caſe of Drunkards, 


when the Wine has dilated thoſe tendel 


Parts where the interior Senſes perform their 


Functions, who being ignorant of their Con- 
dition, are guilty of a thouſand ridiculous 
Follies and Impertinencies, 


Lyon. Drunkenneſs is a tranſient F Wy; 


here the Organs are only obſtructed for ſome 
time by the fumes of the Wine; but when 
it ptoceeds from the indiſpoſition of the 


Lap: ir leidom admits of a Cure. What 


greater. 


with Rhymes and Poetry, why he amuſes 
\ himſelf with Odes and Sonnets, with Acro- 


ſijcks and Anagrams, and ſuch idle Traſh, 
„„ while 
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greater Argument can there he, that the Di- 


ſtempers of the Mind are more pernicious 
thah thoſe of the Body, than that you ſhall 


never find any one in an Ague fay, he is in 
Health; or one troubled with the Tiſſick, 
that he is long winded; or a gouty Perſon, 
that his Joynts are in good order? But in 
thoſe of the Mind, ſome call Rage and Fury, 
Courage; Laſciviouſneſs, Friendſhip z Envy, 


Emulation and Cowardice, Caution; where 


fore, the one applies himſelf to, and loves 
his Phyſician, and che other avoids and hates 
his friendly Admoniſher. 1 5 
Tiles. Tis fo, I con fes. 

_ Lyon. Ask a penurious Huncks of a Miſer, 
why he diſquiets himſelt Night and Day, 
why he denys himſelf, not only the Conve- 


niences, but Neceſſaries of Life, why he 
drudges like a Dog in a Wheel, and all to 
leave his Bags to ſome prodigal Spend · thriſt 


that will piſs upon his Grave, and ſquander 
away all in Wine and Harlots 2 he'll tell you 


that Sixpence ſav'd is Sixpence got, and that 


there's nothing like the honeſt turning of 
the Peny. Ask a poor Wretch over · run with 
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while he might employ his hours more ad- 


. Yantageoufly both to himſelf and the Pub, 
lick ? his anſwer is, that he deſpiſes Wealth, 
and courts Immortality, when all his noble | 


Compoſitions will at laſt end in a Groeer's 
Shop, or be buried under Tarts and Cheeſe - 


Cakes. Ask that ſenfleſs Butterfly, a Beau, 


why he is fo affected in his Dreis, and er- 
hauſts his little Patrimony in Ribbands and 


Eſſences? Oh, tis the Quinteſſence of Liſe, 


cries he, to be cleanly, and beſides, one muſt 


pleaſe the Ladies, I could give a hundred 


other Inſtances, but theſe are ſufficienr, 
lyſſes. The dreſſing Vice in the Robes 
of Virrue, and commending thoſe thin 
Honourable, which are really Baſe and E 
dalous, has been the occafion of a great deal 


of Miſchief in the World. 


Lyon. To this you may add, that a Man 
that perceives himſelf troubled with any 


bodily Jafirmiry, goes commonly to Bed, 


where he finds fome alleviation of his Pain, 
if he will ſuffer himſelf co be governed, and | 
perhaps a Cure at haſt, If e toſſes and - 
tumbles too mach, he has Nurſes about him 
to cover him again, and defire him to le 
| Kill. But he that is ſick in Mind, finds no 


fer or OE and WOrrever he removes, 


faxr ies 
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carries his Perſecutor about him. And as 
to a Mariner, that Tempeſt which hinders 
him from coming into Port, is infinitely worle, 
than that which only retards him in his 
Courſe; ſo the Evils of the Mind never per- 
mitting us to gain the Harbour of Reaſon, 
and drop Anchor there, muſt conſequently. 
be the moſt vexatious of all. To be ſhort 
if you would plainly know how far thoſe 
of the. Mind ſurpaſs the reſt, only con- 
fider that he who is ſubje& to thoſe of 
the Body, ſuffers only the will : but he that 
is ſubject to thoſe of the Mind, not only 
ſuffers the Evil, but likewiſe acts it. 
Tes. But how can a Man know this, 
| ommonly thoſe that do Evil, . take 
care to conceal it from the World? 
| on. Trace all the Diſſentions and Ca-. 
lamities that plague Mankind to their Cradle, 
and you'll ſoon know ir, For inſtance, you'll 
be ſenſible that they proceed from Ambition, 
Envy, Avarice, Anger, or the like Infirmitics 
of Mind, which not only diſarm him of his 
-». Reaſon, but haunt him ſo inceſſantly, that 
he can neither ſuffer himſelf nor others, to 
be in quiet for them. To conclude, one 
Man of this Kidney is enough to diſturb a 
_ Whole City, but eſpecially. if he makes a 
Was C 4 
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great Figure in the World, and has Autho- 
tity and Fortune enough to ſupport him. 
Dies. But are nor theſe Diſeaſes of the 
Mind, which, as you fay, are ſo much more 
dangerous and troubleſome than thoſe of the 
Body, to be found among you? 5 
Inn No. 
.es. Take care that you be not fo de- 
ceived by them, as not to know them; ſor 
in my Opinion now, Reaſon will tell a Man 
that they. muſt be much worſe in you, than 
in us, becauſe you have no ſuch Faculty to 
reſtrain and govern them, 5 : 


. Lyon. If we have not Reaſon as you 
„ have, that might teach us to overcome them, 
* though not wholly yet in part, we have not 
| ſuch immoderate inſatiable Appetites as you, 
i-, I becauſe we are ignorant of a thouſand things 
© chat you know. Pray, tell me, what Am- 
Il bition can poſſibly have footing among us, 
by fince we are all equal, and none of us de- 
” ſpiſes another; nay, ſince we have no. ſuch 
12 thing as Superiority or degree of Honour to 
* tempt us to obtain them by any manner of 


2 Injuſtice, as you do, who are ſo ſtrangel7 
8 blinded by this Luſt of Sovereiguty, as to 
2 ſacrifice every thing to it? Envy can never 
f find harbour among thoſe of the ſame Spe- 
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cies that are equal, much leſs, among thoſe 


of a different Species, fince we have not the 


leaſt judgment or knowledge of their Feli. 


city, Covetouſneſs alſo is a Vice to which 


we are utterly Strangers, becauſe we have 


no diſtinction of Meum and Taum, but poſ- 
ſeſs all in common. The fame may be ſaid 


of many other Vices, that render your Lives 


unhappy ; but neyer infected our Tribes: 
upon which Conſideration, ſome of our wiſe 
Grecians have affirmed, that if Man is the 


chief of other Creatures, tis only i in reſpect 
of his Miſeries and Troubles. 


Tiyfes. Well, ſuppoſe we have many E- 


vils that you have not, yet for our Com- 


fort be it obſerved, we have likewiſe many 


good things that are not to be found among 
you. 


 Lyo „, And what are thoſe in the name 


of Wonder 2 


Diſſes. Virtues. 
. Lyon. 80 far from that, eiu. that 1 


will farther maintain, that you don't poſſeſa 
one 22 Virtue, which is not greater, and 


perſect in us. 
en I ſhould be glad to hear you 


— males out that Paradox to me. 


Lyon, 
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Tor. Tis what I intended, and I will 
begin with Fortitude, upon which thou va- 
lueſt thy ſelf fo extravagantly, that one muſt 
ſalute thee by no other Title forſooth, than 


that of a Taker of Cities, and a Conques 
rour of People. But this I muſt tell rhee 


by the by, that in all my military Exploits, 
thou careſt not a farthing what diſhonourable 
Tricks and Stratagems thou makeſt uſe of, 
provided thou canſt but over-reach thy Enemy. 


Thus under the ſpecious name of Sagacity 
and good Conduct, thou covereſt a moſt 
ſcandalous and deteſtable Vice. 


Ulyſes. Speak the Truth of me as long 


as you pleaſe, but wrong me not. | 
 . Lyon, I did not direct my Diſcourſe to 
you in particular, and beg your Pardon, if 


you think I have affronted you. But this I 
know full well, that all of you ſet ſuch a 


Value upon Victory, that you don't care 
What methods you take to purchaſe, though 


they be never ſo baſe. I knew a famous 
Prince in my time, who ſupplied our News- 


mongers with that above thirty years, took. 
Towns, and ravaged Countries, and affefted 
to be thought a Hero, yet what a plorious 
exploit did he perform all this while, though 


he had the moſt favourable Conjuncture to 
| os carry 
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carry on his Deſigns, as a Man could have 


wiſhed. At his firſt coming to the Throne, 
he found all his Neighbouring Princes, ei- 
ther drown'd in an inglorious effeminacy, ot 


enervated by Superſtition, or uncapable to 
make any Oppoſition. He had an Army at 


his command that had been long trained up 


in War, and fluſhed by a long Train of Vi. 
Ctories, but with all theſe advantageous Cir- 


cumſtances that ſeem'd to promife him an 
univerſal Monarch, this mighty Prince con- 
tented himſelf now and then to ſteal a Town 
from a Brother Prince, who was little bee- 
ter than a Natural, and whenever he ap- 


proached the Enemy, always took care to 


keep his Royal Perſon out of danger. Yer 
this mid-night Plunderer of Cities, own'd' 


his Succeſs chiefly to his Perjuries and Frauds, 
has had Triumphal Arches and Statues ere- 


cted to his Honour, the Prieſts and Lawyers 
have juſtified his Rapines, the Poets have flar- 
ter'd his great Conduct and Gallantry; in 
ſhort, he has had ſo much Incenſe paid him, 


that I am afraid Poſterity (now l that am 


a Beaſt, but a Beaſt loves to ſpeak the Truth) 
cannot forbear to prefer a generous Bear or 


Tiger to this tricking, crafty, knaviſh Mo- 
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Wars we arc engaed in, as well among our 


| ſelves as againſt you, are carried on with. 


out any ſhuffling or deceit on our part; each 


of us confiding in his own Strength, endea- 


yours to revenge thoſe Injuries that are 


done to him, though we are not under any 
Law that obliges us to do it, nor fear any 
Puniſhment or Infamy, if we think fir to over- 


look them. Ce ͤ¶ͤ Üh;B I 
Dyhſſes. But who ſhall fatisfie me that 


this is not Anger, rather than true Forti- 


tude 2 ; 


Lyon. Oaly conſider our manner of Fight- f 


ing, and you'll be convinted. As none of 


us ſuffer our ſelves to be overcome by the 


Enemy, but oppoſe him with all our Force 
even to the laſt gaſp of Lite, without any 
dread or fear either of Puniſhment or Death, 
ſo we rather chuſe to die Fighting than be 
taken, and never yield to our Adverſary, at 
leaſt in our Minds; which plainly {hows that 


we don't cry out for Quarter, or ſupplicate 


his Mercy, or endcavour by any pitiful Signs 
and Geſtures to raiſe his Compaſſion. And 


when we have loſt the Day (for 'tis impoſ 
ſible for both ſides to win) we generally 


M ſufter 
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and watching his Opportunity, which Heaven 
be praiſed, is not practiſed among us. The 
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ſaffer our ſelves to die. But to proceed, you 
ſhall never ſee a Lyon wait ſervilely upon a 


| Lyon, nor a Stag upon a Stag, as one Man 


does upon another, without any regard to his 


- Reputation or Liberty. And from whence 
does this proceed, but from our invincible 


and mighty Courage? which plainly appears 
when you take us Captives, for we bear 
Hunger and Thirſt with incredible patience 3 


nay, many of us voluntarily pine away and 
die, rather than remain with you, and pre- 
fer Death to a naſty Servitude. For this 


Reaſon when you have a mind to make any of 
us tame, you 175 forced to take our young 
ones, who nor knowing what they do, as 


having never taſted the Life of Nature, ſuf- 


fer you to feed them familiarly by your en- 


ticing Tricks; by which means, they loſe 
ar once with their Liherty, that Vigour of 


Mind, and Strength of Body, that belongs to 


their Species. But to convince you beyond 


all poſſibility of a Reply that Nature has 
given us a greater ſhare of Courage than 


you, ſhe has made us lefs impatient of Pain 


and other Inconveniences, and this ſhe has 


done, not only to the Males, but to the Fe- 
males, who are no leſs apt than the Males 
to defend both themſclves and their young 


from 
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Luxury, or Superſtition. 
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from any Injuries that may bè offer d to them. 
I dare appeal to you whether you have not 
often obſerved that the Mare is not inferiour 
to the Horſe, nor the Hind to the Hart, ei- 
ther in Courage or Strength; neither do they 
take Example from your Women, who, while 
their Husbands lye rough in the Field, and 


expoſe themſelves to all the Hazards of Wat, 
ſtand idly by the Fire ſide, telling of fooliſſi 


Stories, and belying their Neighbours. From 


all which, it appears, that this Virtue of For- 


titude is ſound more univerſally among Wild 

Beaſts than Man: Nor is this all, for 1 will 
poſitively maintain, that what paſſes for For- 
titude with you, is Fearfulneſs improved by 
Art, a circumſpect Cowardice, or a Myſtery 
how to runaway with Honour and Diſcretion; 
for you never engage in any Danger, which 


you can handſomely decline, nor ſuffer any 


Evil, but to avoid à greater: Now he that 
ſuffers any Pain to avoid a preater, is pro- 
perly called Fearful and not Brave. There- 


| fore complain not of Nature, becauſe ſhe has 
not armed you, as ſhe has done us, with 


Claws, Teeth, or Horns, ſince you debauch 
your own lan either by Education, 
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Ulyſſes. Tis a common ſaying with vs, 


That every Story is good till another is told. 
The fame may be faid of all Arguments, and 
ſo having replied nothing to you all this 
while, but ſuffer'd you to go on without in- 
terruption, I ſhall not wonder if you flatter 


your ſelf, that Beaſts have more Courage 
than Men ; but think not that I am not of 


your Opinion, for I know it to be abſurd 
and falfe, and can demonſtrate that no Crea- 


ture but Man can pretend to true Fortitude. 
Now. to convince you that I maintain no- 
thing bur the Truth, you muſt know that 


Courage is a Medium, determined by Rea- 


ſon, between Temerity -and Cowardice, and 
the end of it ought to be Virtuous and Ho- 
nourable. How then can it poſſibly be found 


among you, who have not the direction of 


Reaſon to find out this Medium? Hence it 
comes to paſs, that as you repoſe no great 
Confidence in things on which you ought 


to rely, ſo you run head-long into every 


kind of Danger without any Conſideration, 


or are not afraid of that which ought to be 


feared ; or laſtly, are ſo very timorous, that 
you are afraid of every thing. In the next 
place you have no Idea of what is Juſt and 
Honourable, and conſequently when you ex- 
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poſe your ſelves ro Danger, either do it for 
Profit or Pleaſure, or to Revenge ſome In- 


jury. Bur this is not Forticude. 


Lyon. Before you go any farther; For 


oe Reaſon did you Princes of Greece make 
War upon Troy ? 


Des. To vindicate an injured Prince's 


Honour, whoſe Queen had been villanouſly 


ſtoln away by a creacherous luſtful Barba- 
rien, 
Lyon. You mean, to help a poor i ; 


- whining Cuckold to his Wife again, that had 


been a Strumpet before he ever married her, 
and did not deſerve the meaneſt Scoundril 
upon Earth to fall in her Quarel. 

iyſes. Nay, you may ridicule the moſt 


ſerious things, if you pleaſe, 


Hon. And pray, what principle of Vir- 


tue did thoſe Gentlemen Raſcals in red go 
upon thoſe Inhabitants of Hollow. Trees, and 


Hay Cocks, thoſe Valiant Plunderers of Hen- 


rooſts, thoſe Heroic Scowrers of Hedges, the 
| Rubbiſh of High- ways and Bridges, the Re- 


fuſe of Gaols = Gibbers, I mean your half- 


ſtarved Wretches that ventur'd all for two 
pence a Day, by the ſame Token it was 
paid them in good ſubſtantial Drubs upon 
5 their Backs. What they roo, I ſuppoſe, 
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fought for the Liberty of . and Helen' 8 


Honour, did they not? 
les. I find you are celolred to be 


| merry. 


Lyon. And then you ke worſhipſul 
Commanders, who ought to have ſet a good 
Example to the reſt of the Army, but were 


perpetually ſquabbling about your Whores, 


or taken up in Gaming or Drinking; Pray, 


Sir, had not you too a Principle of Virtue 


before your Eyes? 


Ulyſſes. Come, come, this i is nothing at all 


to the purpoſe, therefore to proceed in my 
Argument; I will affirm that whoſoever 


throws himſelf into apparent Danger, either 
out of Anger, Delight, or Ignorance, is bru- 


ral and fooliſh, but by no means brave. Now 
this very often happens to be your caſe, be. 
cauſe you know not what things thoſe are 


vn ſhould reaſonably fear, and much lels 
thoſe you ought to confide in. 
Lyon. Why, you ſuppoſe we have very 


lirtle Knowledge indeed, if you believe we 


know not that the 1 is that we ſhould 
fear. | 


hes. Tis true, there are ſome ſew ills 
a brave Man may be afraid of, and which 
nothing bur a Fool or a Mad. man would 
light 
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s light, as for Example, Inſamy, Poverty, and 

the like; but theſe few excepted, a Man of 
be Fortitude ſhould fear nothing, let it appear 


to be never ſo terrible and dreadful, where 
Honour and Virtue are concerned; for which 
Reaſon we commonly call him the braveſt 

Man who fears not Death, the greateſt of 
Terrours, becauſe tis the end of Lite. How- 
ever, no Inference can be drawn from this, 
that every fort of Death is not to be fear- 
ed, neither ought we to conclude that a Man 
wants Courage, becauſe he fears a natural 

Death, or to be caſt away at Sea, or any Ac- 
eident of that nature. Therefore he is truly 
brave that fears not an honourable Death, I 
mean, to dic in the Field upon a lawful oc - 
caſion, or for the defence of his Country, 
which is ſo Reputable and Glorious, that the 
publick has ordained particular Honours for 
thoſe that fall in ſo juſt a Quarrel. 

Lyon. A very pretty Temptation that, to 
make Cowards fight. But, pray tell me, who 
have leſs ſear of Death than we? as any one 
will own that ſees how undauntedly we 
fight and defend our ſelves even to the laſt 

= of our Blood, without fen of any 
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Zlyſſes. Tho' I ſhould allow you to have 


no — of Death, when you fight, yet ſince 


you don't act upon a Principle of Virtue and 
Honour, but either do it to repreſs Injuries, 


to deſend your ſelves and young ones, or for 


ſome ſuch motive, you cannot be ſaid to 


have true Forticude. In like manner among 
us Men, thoſe that voluntarily embrace 


Death either for being diſappointed in their 
Amours, or to avoid Poverty or any Misfor- 
rune of the like nature, which does not hap- 


pen co us through any Fault of their own, 


are not to be reckon'd valiant but timorous. 
For to avoid things painful, or to chuſe 


Death, not for being honourable, but to fly 


ſome Miſery or Evil, proceeds from puſilla- 


nimity, and not from Fortitude. 


IJgon. How can we be ſaid to be fearful, 
who in all our Skirmiſhes and Combats, 
don't ſo much as know what Danger is?: 
 Ulyſes. For that Reaſon you are Bold, 


and not Couragious; for a Man may be 
allowed to fear certain rerrible things, with- 


out the leaſt Injury or Wrong to his Cou- 
rage, as for Inſtance, all ſuch things as ſur- 
paſs human Power, as Earth. quakes, Thun- 
der, and the like, though tis certain that 
Men of Bravery and Reſolution, ſuſtain theſe 

things 
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things with more alacrity and unconcerned- 


neſs than thoſe of meaner Spirits. Now as 


to fear every thing, when there is no occa- 


ſion for it, is a Vice called Timidity, ſo not 
to fear any thing, when Prudence teaches 
otherwiſe, is the other extreme call'd Teme- 
rity, in the midſt of which two extremes 


(tor Vice is nothing elſe but an extreme that 
offends either in too little or too much) 
Fortitude ſtands, ſupported by Reaſon, for ob- 
ſerve while you live that your Men of true 
Courage and Gallantry, will never expoſe 
themſelves to any Danger without very good 
Reaſon; for certainly tis the greateſt folly in 


the World for one to hazard his Lite, the 


deareſt thing he carries about him, unleſs it 


be upon a very juſtifiable account, and your 
wiſe Men are moſt of all obliged to preſerve 
it, as being moſt worthy to live, becauſe they 
are moſt capable to aſſiſt and ſerve their 
Friends. Upon this Conſideration, we don'c 
beſtow the name of valiant Men upon thoſe 


mercenary Wretches that fight for Pay, but 


only upon ſuch as do it, either to defend their 
Native Country, or to juſtifie their own Ho- 
nour, or upon any ſuch lawful provocation; 
neither do we reckon thoſe brave, but lewd 
profligate Rake-hells or Miſers, who either 


to 
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to gratiſie their irregular Appetites, or elſe to 
acquire Riches, run head. long into any dan- 
ger whatever. In like manner, thoſe that 


do it either out of Anger or Ignorance, are 


ranked by us in the Claſs of the vindicative 
or raſh. In ſhort, that Man only is to be 
eſteemed truly brave, who tears not Dcath, 


when Honour bids him draw his Sword, or 


to avoid any ignominious Imputation, which 
cannot be ſaid of you, fince as I have alrea- 
dy told you, you have not the Light of Rea» 


fon to inform and direct you. 


Lyon. But don'c you reckon thoſe Brave, 
who being compelled to it by the Conſtitu- 
tion of their Government, expoſe themſelves 
to Danger, in order to obtain ſome honours 


able Poſt in the Commonwealth. 


hes. No, for although to outward ap- 
pearance, they ſeem to be Brave, they are 


not really ſo. For a Man of true Courage 


performs gallant Actions, chiefly and prin- 
cipally for the love of Virtue, let the cecom- 
pence of them be what it will, whereas theſe 


| Gentlemen propoſe Glory or Profit to them 


ſelves. 4 
Lyon. Be it fo. Now thoſe that are ex- 


pert in Military Affairs, under what predi- 


cament do you reckon them, in that of the 
Brave 2. ES es. 
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 Tlyſſes. Ves, although I muſt confeſs that 
this is a ſpurious ſort of Fortitude, and in- 


feriour to the reſt, becauſe it proceeds from 
Art and e by which you are in- 


ſtructed to hurt others, and defend your 
ſelt, and not from Election guided by right 
Reaſon, which true Fortitude requires. And 
by the way, you may obſerve, that although 
Fortitude is exerciſed about aſſurance and 
fear, yet it principally conſiſts in terrible 


and dreadful things; and he that behaves 


himſelf beſt under theſe, deſerves better to 


be called Brave, than he that is only con- 


cerned in the former, it being much eaſier 


to abſtain from Pleaſure, than to bear Grief, 


And although a brave Man, in ſuffering the 
Calamities and Diſaſters that befal him, is 
forced to wade through a World of Difficul- 
ties, yet his Reſolution to ſucceed in his He- 
roick Attempts, ſo well ſupports him, and 


fills him with ſuch agreeable Ideas, that he 


patiently bears all his Misfortunes with a 


compoſed ſedate mind, free from fear. 


Hon. By your Confeſſion then, I perceive 
that there are ſo many nice Circumſtances 


required to make an Action valiant, and fo 
many rare Ingredients neceſſary in the com- 


poſition of a brave Man, that ſor my part. 
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] deſpair of ever ſeeing one or the other. E- 
ſpecially ſince they cannot be perfect, till they 
have gained an univerſal Applauſe, which is 
ſuppoſed, upon what Grounds, I can't tell, to 
have always a regard to Truth and Merir. 
But you muſt not think to impoſe upon me 
with your chin Sophiſtry, for I am fatisficd 
there is more Fortitude among us than you 
can pretend to, and that we are brought to 
engage in bold Exploits with much leſs diffi- 
culty than you. Therefore loſe no more time 
in perſwading me to become Man, for a Lyon 
I am, and-a Lyon will remain; fo thanking 
you for your good-will, I reft your obedient 
Servant, and will- go find my Companions in 
—— TETSG, 

_ Tlyſſes. What an ignorant, ſhallow Mon. 
ſter this is? He knows no Operations but 
what proceed from the Body; as for thoſe 
ol the Mind, he is utterly a ſtranger to them; 
fo tis no wonder if he calls thoſe things Ati- 
ons of Fortitude, which are only natural In- 
clinations and Motions, without any Electi- 

on or Reaſon: So een let him continue a 

Brute as he is, while I try my Luck once 

more to fee whether I can find one, who 

carrying his Views beyond the Body, conſi- 

ders and values the diyiner Part, and con- 

I | ſequently 
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ſequently better deſerves to be reſtored to 
his human Shape, than this filly Scoun- 
dril, ON. 2 ; 


3 
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Circe, Vhiſes, | the Ebrſe. 


Irce, What do you here alone, yes, 

and what are you thinking on, that 
ou ſtand muſing thus? + > -- 
Tlyſſes. I don't know, Madam, the beau - 
ty of place, and the delighttul ſhade of theſe 
Trees firſt tempted me to come here, where 
I had not ſtaid long, but I began to conſider 
with my ſelf how few in number thoſe Men 
are that know themſelves perfectly, or that 
endeayour to know what part of them is the 
nobleſt and beſt. And I could not account to 
my ſelf how it ſhould be ſo, ſince this 
knowledge is fo abſolutely neceſſary to every 
one that deſires to attain to true happineſs 
(which is the Centre all Men naturally tend 
to) that 'tis impoſſible without the ſame tro 
obtain it. For which reaſon this ſhort but 

| difficult 
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difficult Leſſon, Auom thy ſelf has by the 
appointment of our wiſe Men, been written 
over the Portico's of our moſt magnificent 
Structures in Greece, ia 
Circe. But from whence do you gather that 
ſo few know themſelves > 
Ul;ſſes. By their Actions ; for you know, 
Madam, a Man is compounded of two Na- 
_ tures, one corporeal and earthly, the other 
_ Celeſtial and Divine. In the former he re- 
ſembles brute Beaſts, in the latter thoſe im- 
material Intelligences that turn about the 
Spheres. Now as the Celeſtial is the noblef MW 
and better part, ſo he ought to ſet a greater | 
value on that than the other, for who in his 
right Senſes would prefer the Cabinet to the 
Jewel it incloſes? However by what ſtrange MW | 
infatuation it happens, I can't tell, the ge. 
nerality of mankind pay their Devotion to 
6 
1 


the wrong Shrine, I mean they negle&, and 
_ almoſt forget the heavenly part, while they 
beſtow all their attention and care upen the 
. ͤ»Ä ͤ K l 
Circe. I have heard you ſay that you have: 
abundance of Philoſophers in Greece, who ap- F 
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ply themſelves intirely to the ſtudy of Wil- 
dom and Vertue, in order to refine and cul- 
tivate that part, which according to you is | 
the nobleſt, _ . 


infelicities of human lite. 


the Horſe. I 75 


7. ſſſes. Right, but they are very few in 
compariſon of thoſe that hunt after Wealth, 


and purſue bodily Pleaſure. And even of 
theſe few, Madam, the greateſt part ſeek Vir. 
tue for no other end, but the Temporal ad- 


vantage they propoſe to themſelves by it, as 


to live Eaſier and Finer, to obtain Honour, 


to get Eſtates and the like. But ſuch deſign- 


ing Gentlemen ought by means to be calld 
virtuous, for they don't embrace Virtue for 


Virtue's ſake, and becauſe ſhe's good, bur to 


make their Markets of her. The firſt and 
moſt active deſire of our Soul is to know the 
truth, and the Cauſes of things, in order to 
ſatisfie its Curioſity, which is the end of it, 
and not to propoſe to our ſelves any ſordid 
lucre and intereſt by it, as thoſe do, who 
knowing nothing but the Body, think on no- 
thing but the Body and its pleaſures; to 
which ſtupidity is owing all the miſeries and 


Circe. I thought that during the little time 


you remain d with me here, you wou'd enjoy 


all the delights, in which this charming and 
beautiful Iſland abound. And if nothing elſe 
could move you, yet the continual verdure 
of theſe Groves, the querulous murmurs of 
theſe Fountains, the fanning breezes of the 

5 e | Zephires, 
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Zephires, and the whiſpering noiſes of the 
Leaves would have provoked you to be gay 
and cheerful. Eſpecially if you conſidered 
that ſecurity and thoſe Delights which you 
may obſerve many different Beaſts take one 
with another, that Sport and Play all day 
long in the Green and pleaſant Woods, after 
the manner of thoſe golden Times, fo often ce- 
lebrated by the Poets, when Diſcord and Ha- 
tred had got no footing in the World, when 
Nature enjoy'd an uninterrupted Tranquility, 
and all Animals herded peaceably together, 
without any diſtruſt or jealouſie. Theſe Ideas, 
I fay, of that happy Age, the Delights and 
Peace of this Iſland ſeem naturally to revive; 
and yer, my dear Ulyſſes, you ſtand all the 
day muſing and contemplating ; ſometimes 
under the melancholy ſhade of theſe Trees, 
ſometimes on the Beach by the Sea ſhore, 
with thy hands folded together, and thy Mind 
ſo profoundly buried in Thought, that you 
almoſt ſeem'd ro me a Body without a Soul. 
This, I confeſs, I little expected to ſee in you, 
both becauſe the pleaſantneſs of the Place, and 
the kind reception you have found here, might 
inſpire you, one would think, with a little 
Gayety, ſo that I have often thought with 
my felf that ſomething or other fits very 
„ FTE heavy 
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heavy upon your Mind, though you will not 
declare it. 5 
Des. Why, my dear Circe, you, I find, 
think of nothing but of the Body and the 
Pleaſures belonging to it. You have no taſte 
nor reliſh of that Delight which a conſider- 
ing Man feels in beholding the deep Secrets 
and Wiſdom of Nature. On the other hand, 
you violently depreſs and keep hard to the 


_ raiſe up even to Heaven itſelf, where behold- 
ing thoſe divine Subſtances, you would feel 
another ſort of Pleaſure than what this fooliſh 


18, 

1d World affords, tho you doat ſo extravagantly 
25 upon them 5 for the Pleaſures of the Mind 
he are infinitely greater than thoſe of the Body. 


And obſerve, Madam, what I tell you, cou'd 


es 
85 be ſo happy as to reſtore ſome few of my 
e, Country men, whom you Ladyſaip has tranſ- 
1d form'd into Beaſts, to their human State, de- 
Ju liver them from their preſent Servitude, and 
al. carry them home with me, I ſhould think to 
u, obtain ſo much Reputation and Glory with 
1d the wiſeſt Perſons of Greece, which altho' 'tis 
he MW uncertain and ſhort-liv'd, is however reckon d 


le among the pleaſures of the Mind, that | ſhould 
th reap more Satisfaction and Content by it, than 
ry by all the Pleaſures of the Body I ever taſted, 


cither here, or in any other Place. 
| N Crree. 
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Circe. If theſe your wiſe Men of Greece 


are ſo few in number in reſpect of the reſt, as 


you have told me they are, why then this 


Glory of yours would take up but a ſmall 


compaſs, and conſequently be of little value; 


for the multitude wou'd not be able to eſti- 


mate thy glorious Actions according to their 
merit, becauſe they are not ſenſible how far 


Moꝗan is ſuperiour to a Beaſt. 
 @Plyſſts. No, no, you are miſtaken. "Tis 


ux better to be praiſed by only one 
Man, who is praiſed by a thouſand, than by 
a thouſand vulgar Sots, whoſe Names are not 
ſo much as known. 


Circe. Since you are fo ambitious of this 
Honour, How cones it about then that you 


have not ſucceeded in't all this while > What ! 


have you not found fo much as one yet that is 


willing to become Man again 2 

Tlyſſes. No, for all thoſe little Wretches 
We. [ hitherto converſed with, when they 
were Men, neither knew themſelves nor their 


on value, but were wholly immerſed in ſen- 


ſual Pleafure 3 and becauſe in their preſent 
Condition they enjoy a few more Convenien- 
ces belonging to the preſervation and welfare 


of their Body, than they did before, having 


no regard to the Divine and Celeſtial Part, 
they reſolve to remain Beaſſs. 
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| Circe. If they are ſo few that know any 
thing of rhis Divinity, which you pretend ro 


be within them, 'tis no wonder that hitherto 


you have been diſappointed in your Men. 
However, don't drop your deſign for all this, 
if you deſire to ſucceed, for tis impoſſible but 
you mult meet with one at laſt, that is of 
your Opinion, and will be glad to accept your 
kind offer. I need not tell you how different 


| the Judgments of Men are upon moſt Sub- 


- 


jects, and particularly in what relates to their 
Happineſs, In the mean time, for 1 cake no 
delight in theſe abſtracted Speculations, I will 
paſs my time in theſe agreeable Vallies, accor- 
ding to my uſual Cuſtom, | 

Ulyſſes. And I will follow that Sport 
which chiefly pleafes me. If among my poor 
Country-men here I can but meet with one 
that is wiſe enough to know the Preheminence 
of Man, (for if to know ones ſelf be the firſt 
Fruit of Wiſdom, ſurely he may be call'd Wiſe 
that is endued with that Knowledge) and it I can 
prevail with him to be reſtored to his former 
State, I ſhall not think that I have ſpent all 
my time in vain, ſince one Kindneſs that is 


done to a wife Man, is worth a thouſand that 
are done to Fools. But hold — ſee yonder 


a fair Horſe trotting towards me. Bleſs me! 


what a well-ſhaped beautiful Creature it is, 
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Next to Man, Nature ſeems to have taken 
moſt Care in framing him. Well, I am fo 


mightily pleaſed to look upon him, that I 
wiſh with all my heart he may prove a Gre- 


cian, that I may do him this piece of Service, 


Prithce, tell me, honeſt Friend, what Country- 
man thou wert, before Circe transformed thee 


into a Horſe. 
Horſe, I was of Greece, but what makes 


you ask me this Queſtion ? 
Tlyſſes, Why, I have a mind to reſtore 


thee to thy former ſhape, provided thou art 


willing to become Man again, for Circe has 


given me Power todo it, and after I have de- 
liver'd thee from this Servitude, I will give 


thee Liberty to return to thy Native Country, 


or go whither thou pleaſeſt. 
Horſe. No Sir, I ſhall not accept of your 


Offer, l thank you. While I was a Man, I liked 


my Condition well enough, and thought very 
contemptibly of the Beaſts 3 but now I have 
made Fxperiment of their way of living, faith 
Sir, I am reſolved to live and die a Horſe, 
Types. And tor what cauſe, I beſeech you? 


for Reaſon, methinks, might have taught you 


another Leſſon. . 

Hor ſe. In ſhort, becauſe I God in my pre- 
ſent way of Lifc, fewer Incumbrances and Im- 
pediments to hinder me from enjoying Con- 

| tent, 
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tent, and obtaining that Perfection and End 
which belongs to my Kind and Nature. But 
while I was a Man, I confeſs Ii did not do 
that which belongs to a Man. 

Tlyſes, Ay, Friend, I know well enough 
that you are a Creature that can live well 
enough of your ſelf, wichout the aſſiſtance and 
help of Man. 

Horſe. I underſtand your Irony, but you 
would do well to apply it to thoſe of my Kind 
of your own bringing up; who by your pre- 
tended kind Ulage and Flattery, having loſt 
that fierceneſs, which they naturally have, can- 
not afterwards live without you, But that is 
not my caſe, Heaven be praiſed, who having 
never been under the Whip of your ſubjection, 
poſſeſs my Liberty, and go freely wherever I 
pleaſe, without any fear of correction from 
you, or diſtruſt of thoſe of my own Species. 

Tlyſſes. And have you no other Reaſon 
than this? 

Horſe. Why, is it not bee in all con- 
ſcience to be leſs hindred from being able to 
do that which belongs to our Nature than 

ou are? 

yes. But in what reſpe&t, I pray? for of 
my felt I don't underſtand it. 

Horſe, Til ſoon ſatisſie you as to that par- 


tele, You know then there are two Im- 
N z pediments 
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things hinder us infinitely leſs than they do 


have a greater ſhare of Fortitude and Tem: 


182  _ Circe, Uiyſſes, Dial. VII. 
pediments that hinder both you and us from 
doing that which belongs to our reſpective Na- 
tures; one is the fear of thoſe things that may 
annoy and hurt us, the other the immoderate 
purſuit of thoſe that give us Delight and Sa- 
tisfaction. Now, both theſe things very often 


pluck back both you and us from that we 


ſhould do, expe our Will and Appetite 


(which are the ficit moyers of your Actions 
as well as ours) from that which they ſhould 
ſeek after; either deterring them ſo by Fear, 


or alluring them with Pleaſure.” | 
 _ Olyfes. What mean you, Friend, by all 


this heap of words? a 
HFHorſe. Liſten then, and Il inform you. 
One of theſe two Impediments, call'd Fear, 
robs us of Fortitude, which Virtue reaches us 
to deſpiſe Fear, when we are engaged in any 
noble Enterprize. The other, which is Ex» 
ceſs, robs us of Temperance, that ſuffers us 
not to take overmuch Delight in things that 
Pleaſe, becauſe they hurry us upon ſeveral 


things which we ought not to do. Both theſe 


you, from thoſe Operations that are conveniy 
ent for us. And the reaſon 1s, becauſe we 


perance, than you have 3 and as by the for- 
mer, we reſtrain that part of our Appetite, 
23: ? SEES © 1 8 F TAC FS . 2 . 
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which you call ireful, ſo that we fear not ter- 
rible things too much, nor truſt too much 
in thoſe things that we have; ſo by the o- 
ther we govern our Concupifcence, ſo that 
it ſhall not immoderately follow after thoſe 
things that bring Delight, nor fly too much 
from thoſe that bring Pain and Sorrow: Thus 
having theſe Paſſions more moderate, and tra- 
| Rable, we perform more calily whatever be- 
longs to our Nature, than you Diſcharge what- 
ever belongs to yours. PL oh 
 Dlyfes. This would be very fine, I con- 
feſs, if you could prove to me that they are 
more perfect in you than in us. : 
Hlorſe. I will not give my ſelf the trouble 
to ſpeak of Fortitude, for tis a caſe given up 
by you. Thus your Writers, I don't mean 
your Poets, who, becauſe they write princi- 
pally to delight the Reader may be ſometimes 
allow'd to ſtretch a Point a little, but your 
Hiſtorians who are obliged to keep religiouſly 
to the ſtrictneſs of Truth, when they bave 
a mind to deſcribe a Man of wonderful 
Strength, uſually compare him to a Lyon, or 
a Bull, or ſome ſuch Creature, bur when they 
have occaſion to ſpeak of our Strength, ne- 
ver.compare it to that of a Man. And from 
whence doth this proceed? but becauſe they 
are convinced that we are much ſtronger than 


you, "22 0's _ wes, 


+ What is paſt, nor en the future. 
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Zlyſſes. Under Favour, this is Vigour and 


Steangth of Body, and not Fortitude. But 


after this rate of arguing, an Elephant wou d 


be the braveſt Creature in the Univerſe, be · 
cauſe he is the ſtrongeſt, and to make an In- 


ſtance in thoſe of your own Species, an un- 


weildy lumpiſh Dray-Horſe wou'd carry a- 


way the Prize from the moſt mettled Prancer 


that ever ran at the Olympic Games. I per- 


ceive this Coxcomb is of the ſame Kidney 
with the reſt, and knows nothing above the 


_ Advantages of the Body. 


Horſe. And from whence comes the 


Strength of the Body, bur from that of the 
Mind ? | 


Ol 72 Perhaps this Propoſition may 


hold good in thoſe that have Senſe enough to 
perceive it. 


Horſe. And what ſhould hinder us from 
perceiving it, ſince our Minds are more ſedate 
and compoſed, and troubled with ſewer Paſ- 
ſions than yours ? 

 Olyfes. What Paſſions bave we that you 
have not? 

Horſe.” In the firſt place, all choſe Paſ. 
ſions that proceed from things paſt, or things 
to come, becauſe we know nothing but what 
Is preſent to us, and neither are troubled for 


Dunes | 
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Ulyſes. What Paſſions does this occaſi- 
on¹ ee ‚ l 55 
Horſe. Muſt you be told then? Why. 
Fear and Hope. Fear of thoſe things that diſ- 
pleaſe you, and Hope of thoſe that may help 


| or delight you. In the next place, Joy and 


Sorrow are produced from things preſent, 


which either pleaſe or offend you. Now theſe 


Paſſions fo diſorder and diſcompoſe your 
Minds, that they don't ſuffer you to act as 
brave Men ought to do, and from theſe ſour, 


as from one Head, all the ſubaltern Paſſions 


derive their Original. Let us now proceed 
to that Virtue, that removes thoſe Inpedi- 


ments that hinder us from acting rightly by 
the allurements of Delight or Pleaſure, Which 
is called Temperance, You will not, I ſup- 
poſe, deny that we are infinitely more mo- 


derate than you, not only under Delecta- 


tions and Pleaſures, but alſo under Griets and 


* 


Anxieties of the Mind. a 


Tes. Your humble Servant, but I will, 
and for a very good Reaſon, becauſe you are 


much more govern'd by the Senſe than we. 


- Horſe. Hold a little. Refle& upon our 
manner of Living, and you will find the con- 
trary to be true by Experience, and if you 


will give me the hearing, I will ſhow it. 


# Uber. 


186 Gree, Ulyſſes, Dial. VII. 
Tiyſes. With all my heart, for I deſire 
nothing more. 1 5 
Horſe. You know that Temperance is 
_ chiefly employ'd, as I have already obſerved 
to you, about Pain and Pleaſure, But be- 
cauſe it is much harder to abſtain from Plea- 
- ſures than to be moderate under Pain, I will 
begin wich the former. In the Claſs of Plea- 
| ſures thoſe of Venus are the moſt provoking, 
and have the greateſt Influence over us. 
Now, I defic you to ſhow any Species of Beaſts 
14 whatever, that are ſo blindly captivated, and 
14 ſo extravagantly hurried by them as you: for 
1 tho we are eager enough to gratifie this Ap 
174 petite, yet after the Female has once concei- 
11 ved, neither does ſhe ſeek after us, nor we 
aaatſter her. Beſides this, we neither become 
11 85 their Scrvants, nor ſtoop. to make ſuch low 
[WI Condeſcenſions, as you do, who are ſuch ef- 
ſectual Vaſſals to your Luſt, that it makes you 
forget your Quality, your Reputation, your 
Eaſe, and liſts you in the Number of Slaves. 
In the fiiſt place, you muſt write a thouſand 
fooliſh Letters to this Idol of your Hearr, 
and cram them with a thouſand Abſurdities 
and Lies. You muſt tell her the Stars have 
borrowed their Luſtre from her Eyes, that the 
fineſt Lilies and Roſes in the World, are thoſe 
that grow in her Checks 5 in ſhort, that 
. „ Nature 
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Nature was at an extraordinary Expence to 


frame ſo finiſhed, ſo divine, fo lovely a Piece. 


After this, you muſt make a Million of Pro- 
teſtations to be hers, and only hers while you 
live, to dedicate your Heart and your For- 
tune entirely to her, and deſpiſe the reſt of 
the Sex for her ſake, you muſt throw your 


ſelf a hundred times at her Feet, you muſt 


whine, and ſigh, and look like a fearful Scoun- 
dril juſt going to Execution, you muſt ſwear 
that you live by her Smiles, and that Fove's 


Thunderbolt is not ſo terrible as a killing 


Glance from her Eyes. When you have paſs'd 
thro* theſe Forms, you muſt preſent her with 


 Pearl-Necklaces, with Lockets and Jewels; 


you muſt treat her at all the Summer houſes, 
you muſt carry her to the Park and Play- 

houſe, and regale her with all the fine things 
in Seaſon, you mult ferenade her in the 


Street and cool your Heels there, when per- 
haps the more fortunate Gallant is in Bed 
with this Coquet; you mult hire ſome 
| ſecond-hand Poet to deifie her in mercena- 
ry Rhymes, you muſt fight all the preſum- 


pruous Wretches that call her Honour or 


Beauty in queſtion 2: in ſhort, you mult lye, 


and flatter, and ſwear, and whine, and ſigh, 
and lanouiſh, and fawn like a Dog, and creep 


like a Slave co get admiſſion into her Heart. 


And 


188 Circe, Whſſes, Dial. VII. 
And after a long train of Expences and Perjuries, 
which nothing but an abandon'd Sot wou'd - 
be guilty of, when you come to enjoy this 
imaginary Goddeſs that has coſt you ſo many 
Vows, Imprecations and Treats ; when you 
come to careſs her in your Arms, and taſte all 
her Delights, what do you get by it, but a 
fooliſh ſquirt of Pleaſure for ſo much Anxie- 
ty and Pain, but a Moment's filly ſatisfaction 
for ſo many thoughtful Days and uneaſie 
Nights, and cis well if you ſpeed fo, for tis 
ten to one but ſome hot-headed Rival, ſome 
humble whining Slave of hers, cuts your 
Throat, before you have obtained the leaſt 
Favour of her. %%% aa 2 75 
Dphles. Lou are no ſtranger, I find, to the 
extravagancies ot this Paſſion. 

Horſe. How many married Sots among 
you, for the Follies I have recounted to you, 
may be excuſed perhaps in a fooliſh young 
Fellow that is ſingle > How many married 
Sots; I ſay, for the ſake of a nauſeous, painted, 
bulk-ridden Harlot have left their Children 
ro ſtarve (a Crime ſo execrable and unnatu- 
ral, that it never entred into our Thoughts 
to commit it, while our young ones want us 
to look after them) without any regard to 
their Reputation or Eſtate, and by fach - = 
travagant Courſes are reduced to Rags, 05 
| - | OF 
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of Porters and Chimny-ſweepers, ply at Ta- 
vern Doors, ſnuff Candles, pimp, fawn and 
flatter any one that will employ them. Some 
have gone ſo far into Heroiſm, after they have 
exhauſted their Fortune, and played all their 
Tricks, after they have tired their Friends, 


and carried Credit as far as it will go, to rid 
themſelves of a miſerable Life they diſpatch it 
with their own Hands; bur as theſe Examples 


are very rare, the generality of theſe Sots 
drink only in Cellars, ſtarve in Garrets, and 
are buried gratis in the next Church-yard. 
Tlyſſes. You have been very ſatyrical up- 
on this occaſion. Pray, have you done? | 
Horſe, I might here, were I minded to be 
ſatyrical, as you call it, but eſpecially ſince 
ſo many lewd Books are, to your preat Scan- 
dal, extant to juſtifſie my Charge, I might 
here take occaſion to enlarge upon ſome in- 
famous Authors, who excited by the like Paſ- 
ſions, have made no ſcruple to publiſh their 
filthy Thoughts upon this Subject, and pro. 


claim their beaſtlineſs to the World. I might 
too, refreſh your Memory with Stories of cer- 
_ tain People, who by abandoning themſelves 
to theſe Irregularities, have come to a moſt 


ignominious End, But let us draw the Cur- 
tain here. You flatter your ſelves, forſooth, 
that Beauty is a divine Qualification, and 

5 1 85 tie 


1909 Circe, Whyſſes, Dial. VII. 
that Love being only a defire to enjoy it, is 
conſequently a commendable Paſſion. Thus | 
under the Name of Beauty, you underſtand | 
a little fooliſh red and white, ſomething given | 
by Nature, but oſtner by Art, and under the 
Name of defiring it, which is one of the firſt ) 
Peſections of the Soul, you conceal this your l 
human Paſſion. I call it human, becauſe it is 

never ſo impetuous and violate in us, but in- ( 

finirely more moderate, and that at thoſe Sea- 


© ſons, only which Nature has appointed for the 9 
propagation of the Species. 1 
 Uhſſes. As if we never ſaw you commit a 1 
thouſand Follies upon the like ocaſion. © 
Horſe. You have ſeen us, perhaps, fight ol 


and wound one another, while the generous h 
Oeſtrum continued, and this proceeds from 5 
jealouſie, which is a common Paſſion that al- Py 
ways grows up with this defire, and con- 20 
ſtantly attends it. But if I ſhould turn the 
Fables upon you, it wou'd make your Hair 
ſtand on end, perhaps, to think what wicked 
and abominable Actions you Men have been 
guilty of. Conſult your own Hiſtories a lit- 
tle, and you will find how much Hatred and 
Animoſity, how many Fewds and Quarrels, 
how many Trzaſons and Murders, as well by 
Sword as by Poyſon, which is a moſt execra- 
ble Barbarity, have ow'd their original to this 
| diſorder- 


diforderly Paſſion. I will therefore drop ſo 
odious a Subject, and paſs to the Pleaſures of 
Eating and Drinking. Now pitch upon what 
Beaſts you pleaſe, either wild or tame, and 
you mult own that in this reſpect we are 
more moderate than you. I dcfie you to 
ſhow me one that at any time either cats or 
drinks more than Nature requires, or that 
ſeeks after any other aliment, than what ſhe 
ordained, Seed, or Grafs, or Fleſh, or Fruit: 
whereas you are fo far from being ſatisfied 
with one Nouriſhment, that you cat every 
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dung almoſt, ſearch every corner in the Uni- [ 
verſe, and ranfack the four Elements to ſup- "= 
: ply your Luxury. Nay, not contented with b 
5 If this, you employ learned Maſters in the My- 1 
" ſtery of Eating, who try a thouſand expen- 1 
- five Tricks to give a greater haut gouſt, to bf 
4 your Food, than Nature thought fit to give 1 
them. This betrays you into frequent ex- 9 
r ceſſes, by which means you deſtroy the Vi- 

d gour of your Conſtitution, and either ſhorten 


— — 
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your Days, or entail a fickly vexatious old 
Age upon your ſelves. Of Drunkenneſs, your 
darling Sin, that tempts you for a little De- 
light you find in the Wine, to drows your 
Reaſon, upon which you value your ſelves 
above all other Creatures, I will ſay nothing; 
ſince you your ſelves are ſo aſhamed of it, that 
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192 Cired, Wyſſes, Dial. VII. 
tis a common Proverb with you, that a drun. 
ken Man deſerves a double Puniſhment for 
the Crimes he commits in that diforder ; firſt 
of all, for his Crimes, and in the next place, for 
ſuffering the Wine to diſarm him of his Intel- 


lects, by which means he fell into thoſe Irregu- In 
larities, Therefore I leave you to judge, whe- t 
ther we are not much more temperate than you, MW a! 


and whether our Deſtiny is not far happier than ſy 
yours, who have the greater ſhare of that Vir- W tc 
tue, which takes off the Impediments that hin- | 
der us from acting according to Nature. 
Dies. I confeſs that a Man, if he looks 
only on fome few of your Operations, with. 
- out giving himſelf leiſure to conſider the End, 
 wou'd be apt to think you were much more 
temperate than we, which I will now demon- 
| ſtrate to be falſe. I muſt inform you then, 
that Temperance is an elective habit, choſen 
| by right Reaſon, which cauſes him that poſ- 
F  _ feſſes it, not to be overmuch diſcompoſed in 
| things that go againſt the Grain, nor overmuch 
1 taken with the delight of thoſe that pleaſe 
him. Now this habit, as has been already 
oblerved, is exerciſed more about DeleQati- 
ons than Griefs, but it docs follow from hence, 
that it comprehends them all. For Tempe- 
rance has no relation to the Pleaſures of the 
Mind, as Probity, nor to the Delight of the 
ß 
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Underſtanding, and ſuch like: Neither to all 
thoſe of the Body ; for we don't ule to call 
him an intemperate Man that delights him- 
ſelf in objects belonging to the ſight, as Pi- 


Cures, Statues, and things of that Nature, and 
much leſs him that finds a Recreation in 


things belonging to the heating, as Voices 


and Sounds 3 or one that pleaſes himſelf in 


ſweet Odours, provided they have no reſpect 
to Eating. As a Dog does, for Example, who 
rakes delight in the ſcent of a Hare, for no o- 
ther reaſon, but becauſe he hopes to make a 
Dinner of poor Puſs. Tis therefore plain, that 
this Virtuc is only employ'd about the dele- 
ations of the Taſte and Touching. Nay, I 
dare venture to affirm that only the pleaſure 
of Touching is its Object, becauſe the Taſte 
is but a ſort of Touching: witneſs that fa- 
mous Epicure upon Record, who took ſuch 
a pleaſure in Wine, that he deſired his Maker 
to give him a Neck. as long as a Crane's, that 
it might laſt the longer, which cou'd only be 
perform'd by the Tou en. 
Horſe. And to what purpoſe do you make 
all this long Harangue 2 „ 
_ @lyſſes, Hearken then, you muſt obſerve 
then, that Man enjoys the Inſtrument of this 
Senſe in a more * degree than * o- 
EY 8 + 
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ther Creature whatever. 
Horſe. And how do you prove this 2 
 Ulyſes. Mind me. All the Organs and 
. Fes «9 by which the Senſation is perform- 
ed, muſt be altogether naked, if I may ſo ex- 
; preſs my ſelf, and diveſted of all their objects, 
becauſe nothing can receive that which it has 
taken, and therefore tis impoſſible that the 
Eye ſhould have any colour in itſelf at 
all, nor the Taſte any reliſn. Other wiſe, the 
Eye wou'd ſee every thing of the fame colour 
it had in itſelf, as we find by Experience, 
when we look through a colour'd Glaſs; and 
the Taſte wou'd find every thing to have the 
fame reliſh that it ſelf has, as a Man whok 
Palate is debauched by a choleric Ague, ima- 
gins every thing he taſtes, during chat Indi 
. poſition, to be bitter. 2 
Huorſe. This is moſt certain, bur I don't 
ſee to what end you offer it. 
* lyffes. Why, becauſe the Inſtruments by 
$ which the Touch is perform'd, whether they 
are Sinews, Fleſh, or Skin, mult, of neceſſity 
do the fame, becauſe their Objects are chiefly 
the firſt Qualities, that is to ſay, heat, dri- 
| neſs, cold and moiſture, and theſe being com. 
pounded of the four ny cannot be 


without a mixture of them. - þ 
8 r Hurt 
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Horſe. How then do they make a Shift 


to perceive them, when they receive them 


again into them, if they have them? 


Diylſes. They only feel the exceſs or defect 
of them, I mean only thoſe things that are hot, 


cold, dry, or moiſt, more or leſs than they are; 
and therefore whatever Creature has the moſt 


temperate Fleſh and Skin, muſt enjoy this 


Senſe in the greateſt Perfection, becauſe it 


ſooneſt feels the leaſt Difference, and this we 


Men do, who certainly have a more tempe- 


rate Conſtitution than any other Animal. 
Hence it follows that we poſſeſs this Senſe in 
a more exquiſite degree, and find a greater 


Pleaſure upon all its Operations than you's 


ſo that you ought not to wonder, if feelin 
greater Pleaſure, we were likewiſe leſs tempe- 
rate, but this I am far from afticming. 

 - Horſe. What, won't you own that we are 


leſs drawn and influenc'd by theſe Pleaſures 


than you; when Experience daily teaches the 

lyſſes. I will own that you abſtain more 
from Pleaſures, and trouble your ſelves leſs 
with Pain and Sorrow than we, but (till this 
does not proceed from Temperance, * | 
— — Horſe. And why ſo? | 


- 


w6 Circe, Wiyſſes, Dial. VII. 

_ Ulyſſes. Becauſe, as I have already-inform- 
ed you, Temperance is an elective habit, 
made by the direction of right Reaſon, How 
then can you make any pretences to this Vir- 
tue, ſince in the firſt place you want Reaſon 


that might inſtruct you what this Habit is, | 
and what that Medium is, which you are ne- 5] 
ver to excced, either in your Grief, or in ; 
the Delight you take in thoſe things, without E 
which, rhe Species cannot be maintain'd and T 


propagated > This is the Reaſon why Na- 
ture has thought fit to make thoſe Actions fo i © 
_ delightful, that contribute ſo much to the n 
| preſervation of the Individuum, as Eating 
and Drinking, as likewiſe thoſe that maintain 
the Species, as the act ot Generation. In the 
next place, you don't chooſe freely and ſpon- 
taneouſly, becauſe you are guided in all your 
| Operations by Nature, and have not fo much 

| J ler 38 r ee 
_ . Horſe. How comes it about then, that 
theſe effects of Temperance are ſeen ſo viſi- fl 
bly in us, it we have no fuch Virtue? bu 
Dye. They proceed from a ſecret In- det 
ſitinct of Nature, who being ſenſible that you Ne. 
are not of ſuch perfect Knowledge; as to ſen 
chuſe for your ſelves that which is beſt for x 

8 ks your 


. 


A c 


the Horſe. iy 


your Conſervation, has ſo order'd it, thar you . 


can neither eat nor drink more than your Ne- 


eeſſity requires, or commit any excels, by 
which any Harm or Prejudice might ariſe to 


vou. Now this ought not to be called Tem- 


perance, which directs us not to be much dis 
ſturbed about thoſe things that are not conve- 


nient, nor take too much ſatisfaction in ſuch 


as are, but to do every thing with mode - 


ration, and when *ris a proper time. 


Harſe. Why, if we do all this you talk 


of, either by Nature or Temperance, tis e- 
nough for us. | | 


Ohſes. If that propoſition were true, it 
would conſequently follow, that to be led by 
Compulſion ro ſome end, ſhould be better 
than voluntarily and freely to embrace it. 
But this is ſervile and baſe Doctrine, there- 
fore let me perſwade you to be reſtored to 
your human State, and return with me to 
your own Country. 5 


Hlorſe. Thank you for your Advice, Friend. 
but I ſhall not follow it, for altho' I cannot 
defend my own fide, ſo learnedly as you can, 
yet I know enough to tell me that my pres» 
ſent Condition is much better than yours, 
and therefore will continue in it. 


Oz Duales. 


 *Tlyſes. Go then, walk upon all four, and 
eat graſs, it that is thy Reſolution. Thou 
doſt not deſerve to be any thing but a Beaſt, 
ſince thou ſuffereſt thy ſelf to be ſo led away 
by thy Senſes, as to forget the Light of 
fc es ae ae rap 
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| Vhſſes and che Deg. 


©lyſes. IF it is the intention of Nature, 


as our Philoſophers aſſert, that 

every thing ſhould tend to its proper End 
and Perfection, Why did ſhe beſtow fo great 
a Power upon our Senſes, that they- drag our 
Mind continually down to the Earth, and for 
the molt part employ it in theſe -retreſtrial 
things, as I find by this Fellow that was 
transformed into a Horſe, with whom I con- 
verſed juſt now? ſo that indeed, we differ 
bur little from brute Beaſts, who, becauſe 
chey have their end in the Earth, were pur⸗ 
poſely made by Nature, with their Faces 
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turned towards it; whereas ſhe framed Man 
only with his Face erect towards Heaven, to. 
let him underſtand that he ſhould continu- 
ally aſpire, and raiſe himſelf towards it, and 
contemplating. the Operations of thoſe divine 
Subſtances, obtain a Felicity that will exalt 
him above the human State. But what 
means this Dog, fawning and wagging his 
Tail, and now he is come up to me, ſtands 


ſill 2 *Tis the Nature of this Creature, I 


know, to be very fond of Man, and I ſuppoſe 


he's the gladder to ſee me, becauſe thoſe of 
my kind are ſo ſeldom ſeen in this Iſland. | 
I believe, nay, I know it to be true by Ex- 


perience, that Nature gave us thoſe Senſes 


that are not neceſſary - tor the Conſervation 


of Life, only for our better being, and to 
make our Knowledge more perfect: Hence 
it comes to paſs, that having their objects 
upon the Earth, they incline and depreſs our 
better part towards it, which, if they did not 


hinder it, would of its own Nature conti- 
nually aſpire to Heaven — Bleſs me! 


how this Dog ſtares and looks at me? By 
his geſtures and ſigns,” he ſeems to underſtand 
my Diſcourſe; but to proceed *Tis plain 
ſhe could do it for no other Cauſe, but that 
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the Differenca between theſe two Parts 


might oblige us to greater Warineſs and Cir- 
cumſpection, and likewiſe excite our Diligence, 


to give greater and greater Proofs daily o 


our Virtue, which not only has ſuch Diffi- 
culties to ſtruggle with, but become ſtronger 


and more perfect by them. But what 
deſigns has this Dog upon me, that he makes 
ſo much of me? Tis ſtrange to conſider 


how friendly and faithful this Creature is to 
Man. 5 


Dog. Tell me, worthy Sir, whether you 
are of Greece, and particularly of Ithaca? 

_ @hyſſes. I ama Grecian, and Ithaca is my 
native Country. 5 | 
Dog. I knew ſo much by your Speech, 


for every Country has a peculiar way of pro- 
nouncing their Words, which Strangers that 


are born out of it can hardly or never attain 


to, and I ſtood rejoycing to find one of my 
Country men here. But at the fame time I 


am not a little afflicted, to find that you 


have not obtained the ſame Happineſs as 1 


have. 


Ulyſſes. And under favour, what may be 


that Happineſs? 


Pog. 


7 


ed from a Man into a Beaſt. 
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5 3 Dog. That Circe has not been ſo kind 


” 


as to transform you into ſome Beaſt as I 


 Tlyſſes. The Devil a Barrel the better Her- 
ring, They are tainted with the ſame Di- 


ſeaſe, I find. But heark ye, dear Friend of 


mineÞ'do you think it a Happineſs to be turn- 
Dog. Yes, Tfaith, and you would fay the 
ſame, had you made the Experiment as I have 
done. If you believe it not, do but liſten to 


me a few minutes, and I will make it as plain 


- 


to you as a Pike-ſtaft. "1 
- Tlyſſes. Begin then, for tis what I deſire. 
I have taken a world of pains with Circe, to 
perſwade her to reſtore you again to the hu- 
man State; but if tis ſo as you tell me, I 
will trouble my ſelf no more about the 
matters | | Mae ig 
Dog. One favour I'll make bold to beg 


of you firſt, and that is, to tell me your 


Name. e 3 
Ulyſſes. My Name is hes, and my 
two darling Recreations in the Days of yore 
was Learning, and afterwards a Military . 
117000 5 


Dog. 


— 


Dog. I am ſo much the gladder to meet 
with you, becauſe you were educated in two 
of the moſt noble and generous Pofeſſions in 

the World. My Name is Cleant hes, and I 


© & 


rr 


ſtion. Which ground, do you think, qe- 
ſerves moſt Commendation, ei. 
Siely. „ee ther that inhabited by the cy- _ 
& cũlopes, which is ſaid to produce. the 


all forts of Fruit and Corn ſpontaneouſly, 


17 id and EY Dog. a0 | 


ef its own natural Goodneſs, withour being 
cultivated and plough'd by human Induſtry, 
or our - mountaneous- and barren Soil of 
Ithaca, which hardly affords enough for the 
ſuſtenance of Goats, and though it is ma- 
nur d and tilbd with all the diligence ĩma- 
ginable, yields ſo ſorry a Crop, that it nd. 
ver anſwers the poor Husbandman's Expe- 
ctation, or pays him for his Pains. But be- 
fore you bring in your Verdict, ſee that your 
Love for your Native Country does not bias 
your Judgment. 

Tlyſſes. Tho I muſt own Iove my own' 
Country better than Sicily, yer I think it 
much inferiour to it in point of Fertility, 
* T ſhould wrong the Truth. 

The fame holds good as to the Soul, 
1 in this reſpect reſembles the Ground, 
and conſequently you ought to give the Pre- 
ference to ſuch, as without any Study or La- 
bour, are capable to produce of themſelves | 


35 and perfect Operations. 5 - 


Dhſlſes. And chis likewiſe I confeſs to be 
true. 
Dog. Why then, you muſt grant me e 
the Souls of Beaſts, which without Difficul- 
55 ne and — bring forth the 
Virtues 
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Victues of FORE? ves, are far better and more 


noble than yours. 


Uhfes. What Virtues are thoſe, I beſcech 


you, —— Beaſts are endued with of their 
awn Nature? 


Dog, Far greater than thoſe which Man 


attains to with long Difficulty and Art. But 
to proceed regularly in our Diſeourſe, let us 


begin with that which is the Baſis and Foun: 


dation of them. 
©lyſſes. And what do you call that I. 


Dog. Why, Wiſdom, without which thats 
can be no ſuch thing as Virtue. . For Virtus 


being nothing elſe but a Medium berween two 
extremes, determin'd by right Reaſon, it fol- 


lows of courſe that there can be no Virtue 


without Wiſdom. Now the Medium that is 
a Virtue is not like an Arichmetical Medium, 


which lies at an equal diſtance from its ex- 


tremes, as in your continued Quantity, for 
inſtance, the Circle of a Circle, from which 
draw as many Lines to the Circumference, 


as you pleaſe, they will be all equal; or as 
fix is between two and ten in ſeparàte Quan- 
tity, which is as far diſtant from one as the 


other: but tis like a Geometrical] Medium 


which is diſtant from its extremes by ſome 
2 
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ſo ? 


and the Dog: 
Similitude or rational Proportion, as for Ex- 


ample, ſix is between nine and four, where 


it contains once and a half the four, and is 


contained once and a half likewiſe in the 


nine; for which reaſon tis ſaid to be a Me. 


dium between one and the other by propor- 


tion of Realon. So likewiſe the Medinm, in 
which Virtue conſiſts, not lying at an equal 
diſtance from its extremes, after the manner 
or ſimilitude of an Arithmetical Medium, it 


follows that Virtue muſt determine it accor- f 


ding to a rational proportion of Extremes, 
after the ſimilitude of a Geometrical Medium: 
and this Virtue, to whoſe Juriſdiction and 
Province it belongs to determine it, is Wiſ- 


dom. Tis impoſſible therefore that there 
ſhould be any Virtue without Wiſdom, up- 


on which account, tis with very good Rea- 


fon ſaid ro be the Rule and Foundation of 


all the reſt, and this, as I have already hin- 


ted to you, is found in more perſection a- 
mong'us, than Jou, who to vainly pretend 


to it. 
hes. And who tells Þ hs that <is 


Dog. Even the beſt Miſtreſs i in the World, 
Reaſon. Tell me, I pray, don't you grant 
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trap certain little Inſets on which they 


be too ſevere and pinching for them. 4 
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that the Habits are known by means of the 


Operations? _ 


_  hyſſes. I do, for tis certainly true. 


Dog. You' muſt conſequently grant then 
that we are wiſer than you, becauſe we per- 


form our Operations far more wiſely than 


vou do yours. And to convince you of 
this Truth, let me only deſire you to con- 


ſult your own Experience. Conſider dili- 


gently the Operations of cach of our Kinds, 


beginning at the loweſt Claſs of Beaſts, and 
vou will find the Ant to be ſo provident 
and wiſe, that he lays up Store enough in 


the Summer to ſubſiſt him the Winter fol- 
lowing; obſerve with what Artifice and 
Cunning the Spiders lay their Snares to in- 


feed 3 and how cautiouſly your Waſps and 


many other of the like nature, hide them» 
ſelves in Holes under Ground at thoſe: Sea- 


ſons, which, if they ventur'd abroad, would 


need not exſpatiate upon the wiſe Govern- 


ment and Adminiſtration of the Bees, be. 
cauſe ſo many Virtuoſos among you have 


taken ſuch pains to know and deſcribe 
their manner of Life, and all the Myſteries 
8 8 of 


© 8 


5 


ande, 5 


of their little Commonwealth; Go to the 
Birds, and you ſhall find that all of them 


change their place of abode from time to 
time, as Nature directs them: Tou ſhall ſee 


that ſome of them, knowing themſelves in- 
capable to bring up their Young, cauſe 


them to be hatched and fed by others, as 
the Cuckow, and that ſome doubting whe, 


ther the Voung ones they have bred are of 
their own begetting, have found out a 


wonderful way to ſatisfie themſelves of this 

Truth, as the Eagle, who is reported to 
turn their Eyes towards the Rays of the 
Sun. I will in ſilence paſs over the great 
Wiſdom of the Cranes, who govern them- 
ſelves with ſo good Order under the Com- 
mand and Conduct of one of their own 
kind; and how, when the reſt take their 
Repoſe, he alone ſtands with his Head a- 


loft, and ſerves as a Centinel for them, 
holding a Stone all the while in one of his 


Feet to ſecure him from ſleeping, and when 
he hears the leaſt Noiſe, gives an Alarm to 
the whole featherd Caravan. As for the 
Partridges, what Cunning and Dexterity, do 
they ſhow in defending their Young ones 
from the Fowler, the old ſetting themſelves 
N before, 
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before, till the others have time to eſcape 2 
Your Swallows, when they can find no Dirt 
to faſten thoſe little Splinters of Wood and 
Straw together, of which Materials they 
make their Neſts, for they wall them ex- 
actly after the ſame manner as you do your 
| Houſes, have they not ſo much Wiſdom as 
to waſh them in water, and tumbling them 
afterwards.in the Duſt, to beat it into a ſort 
of Mortar, not much differing from yours? 
Then in feeding and breeding up their Young, 
what admirable Sagacity do they ſhow, in 
taking Care that cach of them ſhould: have 
His ſhare of the Food, and ridding their 
Neſts of all the Filth, that they might lie 
clean e The Pye, when ſhe perceives that 
her Eggs have been handled, how provi- 
dent ſhe is to remove them to a place of 
more Security, hanging two at a time on 2 
little Twig with certain ſlimy matter that 
comes from her Belly, and then balancing 
them on their Neck, ſo that one does not 
weigh down the other, carries them to 4 
new Neſt > How careful are the. Stares to 
hide their Eggs from their Males, who are 
ſo libidinous,. that becauſe they ſhould not 
be employ'd in covering them, would cer- 
5 „„  _ 


fo climb the Trees, and frequently affrighr- 


tainly break them? Let us now go on to your 
terreſtrial Animals, and to begin with the 


Quadrupeds, what can be wiſer or more ſa- 
gacious than the Elephant and Camel? TI 


will not give my ſelf the trouble to recount 
any particulars about them, becauſe they 


are ſo well known. Caſt your Eyes upon 
the Red -Deer, and conſider the Males, who 
when they find themſelves fat, retire to the 
moſt private places, and are glad to abſcond, 
| becauſe they are ſenſible that they are un- 


fit to run; and this they likewiſe do when 
they ſhed their Horns, as knowing that 


they are uncapable to defend themſelves 


when they are diſarm'd of their only Wea- 


pons. What ſhall I fay of the Wifdom 
that the Hinds ſhow in bringing up their 
Young, who purpoſely chuſe to fawn in 
_ thoſe places, where they ſee the Steps ot 


Men, concluding, that other Beaſts will 
not come to diſturb them there, and that 
Man will not moleſt like the reſt; and 


| afterwards when they are ſomewhat 'big- 


ger, in leading them upon the Rocks, and 


reaching them to leap > What Wifdom does 


the Bear ſhow, in teaching her little ones 


ing 


TW 

ing them that they may learn the better 
to defend themſelves from other Beaſts 2 
As for the Wiſdom of the Horſe, and thoſe 
ol our own Species, I will ſay nothing of it, 
becauſe living continually among you as 
we do, I preſume you can be no. ſtranger 
to it: Much leſs will J ſpeak of the Wiſ⸗ 


dom of Reptiles, as the Snake, whom you 


repreſent to be the Emblem of Prudence. 
Neither will I enlarge upon the Wiſdom of 
Fiſhes, nor tell how they defend themſelves 


from ſuch as would take them, ſomerimes 


by troubling the Water with their Fins, and 
ſometimes by vomiting a black Liquor like 
Ink; not to mention a thouſand other Ex- 


pedients they uſe upon | ſuch occaſions. | 


*Tis enough for my purpoſe that you have 
| learnt from them the Building of Ships, 
and the Art of Navigation, without which, 
you could hardly ſupply your Neceſſities, 
making your Oars after the faſhion of 
ſome of their Feet; and your Sails in 
imitation of certain Wings that ſome Fi. 
ſhes have, who riſing up to the ſurface of 
the Water, and ſpreading them out, make 
a (hift to, fly with them by the aſſiſtance 
of the Wind. In ſhort, if you ſeriouſly 

| ihe ä 
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\_ tid che Dog, . 
conſider the Operations of all Beaſts, you 
muſt be forced to confeſs, that we have 
more Wiſdom than you, and conſequently 
that our Condition is much preterable to 
yours, ſince we have received all theſe Ad- 
vantages freely from Nature: Even, as 
juſt now you confeſſed that the Country of 
the Cyclopes, which naturally produces all 
manner of Fruit, is better than our barren 
Ithaca, which would produce nothing at 
all, if ir were not perpetually manur'd and 
ploughed by you, | » 
het. Truly, Friend, when you firſt - 
began to diſcourſe of Wiſdom, I was in 
good hopes to hear ſomething pertinent; 
and well digeſted upon - this ſubje&, flat- 


© | tering my ſelf, that when you were a Man, 


you had applied your felt ro the ſtudy of 
Moral Philoſophy; but you had not gone 
very far, before I was convinced of my 
Miſtake, and found you offer'd nothing but 
whipt Cream. In ſhort, thou art not able 
to tell me what Wiſdom properly is, and 
* is worſe, doſt often confound it with 
| TOY | | 
Dog. Why, is it not Wiſdom to know | 
how to govern our Operations rightly, and 
: oth P2 emplo 


employ them carefully about thoſe things 
that are good for us? Surely, you will not 
contradict me in this? 
Dihſes. No. But I muſt inform you 
that this is not ſufficient ; for we don't call 


him Wiſe that can prudently manage and 


order one thing only, as for Example, one 
that looks after his Health, or can draw 
up an Army in rank and file, but one 
that ſhows it in every thing that relates to 
the tranquillity and repoſe of Liſe. Now this 
comes not within the little Sphere of your 
Capacity, and therefore you muſt not pre- 
tend to Wiſdom. To fatisfie you that this 
is true, only be ſo patient to liſten to 
me a While, and I will prove it. Wiſdom 
then is a Virtue that conſiſts in the practi. 
cal Underſtanding, for tis its Buſineſs to 

know the general Heads of things that are 
to be practiſed. Theſe are the firſt ſteps 

ſhe goes by, and theſe ſhe learns from the 
_ Underſtanding, which afterwards by the 
help of Ratiocination ſhe applies co parti- 
culars. But this is a Talent you have no- 
thing to do with, becauſe you have not this 
advantage of the Underſtanding. 


Dog. 
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Dog g. But how will you make it ap- 
pear, that it is in the Underſtanding, and 
not in the Senſe 2 


Ulyſes. Liſten then. Wiſdom forms to 


re a Judgment of things paſt, and of 


things to come, which it would be impoſ- 


ſible for her to do, if ſhe knew them not: 
and I need not inform you that the Senſe 
| knows nothing but what is preſent. ; 
| Dog. Surely, you are miſtaken. Why, 
don't the Memory and Fancy know things 
that are abſent? * 


Des. True, but they make no o Judg- | 
ment of them, nor do they afterwards apply 


them to particulars. 


Dog. Why cannot we have theſe firſt 


| Principles of Wiſdom by Nature, as you' for 
Example have them by Science? 


Tlyſſes. The Reaſon is obvious enough, 


theaufe they are either acquired by Learn- 


ing, or Experience, whereas tis impoſſible 


that you ſhould have either of theſe. Not 


Learning, becauſe you are not capable to 
form to your ſelves any Idea of Univer- 
ſals; nor ſecondly, Experience, becauſe you 
have not the gift of Memory, whoſe proper 


Buſineſs it is to treaſure up, and keep pr. 
| | 3 ticulars, 


\ 
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ticulars, which Reaſon afterwards conſults 
and examins, and ſo comes to gain Expe. 
rience. _ 5 | 
Dog. Why, will you pretend that we have 
no Memory? You ſeem to know very little 
rr re 
Zhiſes. I fay no, for yours is Imagination 
and not Memary. 3 e e 
Deg. And What real difference is there 
between them, if we remember things as well 
by our Imagination, as you do by your Me- 
mory? 5 1 5 
Th ſſes. I won't deny that the Imagina - 
tion preſerves the Repreſentations of thoſe 
things, that have faln under the Cognizance 
of the Senſes as the Memory does, but the 
Memory keeps them more diſtinctly and 
more particularly ; and befides, this joyns 
the Circumſtance of time, as when it was 
that ſhe received ſuch Repreſentations by the 
Senſe, which the Imagination alone, as you 
have it, can by no means perform. And 
herefore, an Aſs, when he comes to a Ditch, 
into which he formerly tumbled, will not 


budge through, as the Proverb has it: 
Now this proceeds from nothing elſe, bur 

GW 
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ſents to him of his falling into that 
Ditch, indiſtinctly, and without any ſpe- 
cification of time: ſo that alchough he 
is not able to determine, whether ſuch 
an Accident befel him in the time paſt, 
or in the time preſent, or will do fo 
in the time to come, which are the three 
parts of time; yet however, he cannot be 
brought to paſs it. Tis indeed true, that 
thoſe Animals that poſſeſs this Power of the 
Imagination in a moro perfect degree, by 
which they have a clearer and more diſtincł 
Knowledge of things, ſeem to have a Me- 
mory: in which Claſs thoſe of your Species 
without any Complement to you, hold the 
principal Rank: for to appearance, you re- 
member things better, and know them more 
diſtinctly, but particularly your Maſters, 
than any Creatute whatever. As for thoſe 
other Kinds that poſſeſs it more imperfealy, 
they ſeem to remember leſs, as your flies, 
that when they are driven from any place, 
forget it immediately, and return to it a- 
gain. So then, tis a plain caſe that Man 
only can be ſaid in Propriety of Speech to 
have Memory, becauſe he knows the diſtin- 
cition of time, and conſequently is the only 

OS | 4 Ctea- 
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| Creature chat deſerves to be called Wiſe : 
for he that has no Knowledge of the time, 
cannot judge when tis good ro go upon any 
Action, and when not, which properly be⸗ 
| longs to Wiſdom. 

Hog. If we have nor Wiſdom, what is 
ir then that directs us fo faithfully, as to 


do only that which is convenient to our 


Nature . 

_ Uſes. 'Tis a ſecret inſtinct or r Proper- 
ty that Nature has given you for your 
Benefit, and that directs you to your End, 
Therefore if you ſhould enquire of thoſe 


Ants for Example, that were bred laſt 
5 Spring, for what reaſon they lay up Ma- 


gazins of Corn in their little Apartments 
under Ground, ſince having no Knowledge 
of the preceding Winter, they cannot do 
it out of any Principle of Wiſdom, as 
you pretend, they would return you no 
other Anſwer, but that they ſaw thoſe that 
begot them do the ſame, or that Nature 


directed them to this piece .of good Huſ 2 


bandry y. 
D g. And is not this the very ſame 
in us, which mw call Wiſdom in nd FB 


ohe 
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2 772 No, I tell you, for there is a 
vaſt pr Mig berween them. In the firſt 
place, Wiſdom is no natural Quality, but 
is a Habit firſt choſen by the Will, and 
afterwards acquired by Operation. And to 
give you a clearer Light into this Affair, 
be pleaſed to carry with you that in our 
intellectual Part (I ſpeak of the Under- 
ſtanding and not of ike Senſe) there 
are two Faculties or Powers, by one of 
which we behold thoſe things that are in- 
variable, neceſſary and everlaſting, or that 
have their beginning in ſuch manner, that 
they are never liable to alteration ; and by 
the other, we know thoſe things that are 
fortuitous and mutable, and that may 
be as well after one Faſhion as another. 
The firſt is called ſpeculative Underſtand- 
ing; the ſecond, Reaſon, or practical Un- 
derſtanding. Now becauſe thoſe things that 
are erat ary and invariable are of three 
ſorts, for either they are beginnings, or elſe 
_ concluſions following the ſaid beginnings ; 
or laſtly, a gathering rogether and applica- 


tion of both; fo likewiſe in the ſpecula- 


tive Part there are three Habits, * is to 


8 ay, the * Science and Wiſ⸗ 
dom; 
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dom: By the aſſiſtance of the Underſtand. 
ing we perceive the Beginnings, by Science 
the Conclufions, and by Wiſdom both one 
and the other, And becauſe theſe things 
that are mutable and fortuitous, are like. 
wiſe of two forts, for either they are a- 
ctive and operative, or elſe they are fa- 
ctive (I ſpeak only of thoſe that are in 
our Power, and not of ſuch as proceed 
from Nature) thoſe are called Active or 
Operative that belong ro our Cuſtoms and 
moral Operations, and that make us and 


our Affections perſect, directing them ro- i 


wards the Good: thoſe Factive, that be- 
long to things without us, and make them 
RE Now about the firſt, Wiſdom is 
employed, which is nothing elſe but a Ha- 
bit to act with Reaſon, and comprehends 
thoſe things that are either Good or Evil 
to us. About the ſecond, Art is exerciſed, 
which is nothing but a Rule, or Form. to 
manage artificial things with Reaſon. Ob- 
ſerve therefore that in you Beaſts, there can 
neither Wiſdom nor Art be found, becauſe 


3 N you have no Reaſon, or practical Under- 


ſtanding, which is the Ground they work 
upon, Neither is it to be wonder'd that 
WW 
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Nature, which does nothing in vain, has 
given you neither one nor the other, ſince 
you have none to govern but your ſelves, 
except your Young ones, for the little time 
they cannot ſubſiſt without you; whereas 
the caſe is quite different with us, to 
whom the adminiſtration of domeſtick and 
publick Affairs belongs, and who have a 
thouſand Accidents to foreſee and provide 
for. In which reſpect, perhaps Wifdom is 
more neceſſary to us, than as for what pure- 
ly relates to our ſelyes: bur you having no 
need of any thing bur what Nature fur 
niſhes you with at her own Expence, 
lie under no neceſſity to have recourſe to 


' -- 


Dog. Were I to be impoſed upon by 
tinfel Arguments, and Cobweb Diſtinctions, 
| own you are ſo great a Maſter of Sophi- 
ſtry, that I ſhould go near to loſe my 
Cauſe : but tis my way not to take things 
upon truſt, or ſubmit my ſelf implicitly to 
any Authority, let it look never fo ſpeci- 
ous, unleſs it has Truth ro ſupport it. But 
for all the fine Harangue you have made, 
I muſt rake the freedom to tell you, that 


you 
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you made a falſe ſtep at your firſt ſetting 


Our. 


have committed. 8 


Dog, Why, among the intellectual Ha- 
bits of the Underſtanding, when you rec. 


kon d them up, and digeſted them under 

their proper Heads, you forgot to men. 
tion the Opinion, and yet you cannot but 
be ſenſible that by irs means you arrive to 
the Knowledge of ſeveral things. 
Ulyſſes. Nay, you your ſelf are guilty 
of this Errour, for you perceived not that 
I purpoſely omitted it, when talking of 
fortuitous or mutable things, I told you, 
that I would only meddle with thoſe things 
that depended upon us, and about which 
Wiſdom was exerciſed, and that I would 
paſs over ſuch as depended upon Nature, a- 
bout the Knowledge of which the Opinion 

was employed 3 for which reaſon, 'tis no 

wonder if it is ſometimes deceived, fince the 
things that Nature produces are fo nume- 
rous and different. Vͤ r 


5 


Dhjlſes. Inform me then, what Errour [ 


a» - 
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Dog. And what was the occaſion, I 
pray, that moved you to take that Me- 
thod ? 5 3 5 
Ulyſſes. Why, becauſe it does not de- 


ſerve to be reckoned among theſe Virtues, 


or intellectual Habits, ſince it brings no 


Advantage or Perfection to the Underſtand- 
ing, as the others do: for a Man is ne- 
ver calld Wife for having ſuch or fuch 


an Opinion of any thing, but for know- 


ing it aright. Beſides, the Opinion may 
be deceived, but the reſt cannot be fo. 
Dog. What's this 2 Can none of the other 
Habits be deceived ? 3 1 


' Ulyſſes. Not the three firſt that belong 
to the ſpeculative Intellect, becauſe their 
Objects are conſtant and invariable, by which 
means that ſhall always be either true or 
falſe, which the Soul judges to be ſo by 
any of theſe three. The fame may be 
likewiſe affirmed of thoſe two that belong 
to the practical Underſtanding. But there 
is this difference berween them, that with 


the firſt, it judges, and always pronounces 


the Truth, as well on its own Part, as 
that of the things about which it is exer- 


ciſed, becauſe they are invariable, and can: 


not 


| 


—_ 
| 


| 
[4 
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not change ; and with the ſecond, it al. 
ways delivers the Truth, only on its own 


8 5 i 
Dog. And will you deny me then, that 


Art and Wiſdom, talk as magnificently of 


them as you pleaſe, are not ſometimes de- 
ccived ? | 


Ulyſes. No. But this, as I have already 


obſerved to you, procceds not from any 


Fault of theirs, becauſe they are true Has 


bits, but from the variable Condition of 
thoſe things, about which they were exer. 


ciſed. 5 es ogg 
Dog. Wete I ſo minded, I could return 


you an Anſwer for this. But to return 


to the Buſineſs in hand, let me ask you 
one Queſtion. If we have no ſuch thing 
as Wiſdom among us, How then come all 
our Operations to be fo regular and uni- 


form, and that we fail in them, much leſs 


than you do in yours. And if we have 


no Art, from whence proceeds that won: 


derful Skill and Sagacity, which is to be 
ſeen in every thing we contrive for our own 
Ule and Convenience, as for inſtance, the 


Uſes; 


5 


and the Dog: * 


Dyhſes. Why, from a particular Inſtinct 
or Capacity that Nature has given you for 
the Conſervation of your kind, and not 
from any Wiſdom or Art. And to con- 
vince you that this is true, confider how 
all Birds and Beaſts of the ſame Species 
obſerve the ſame Faſhions, and build their 
Neſts alike: whereas if this were owing to 
. Wiſdom or Art, both which operate by 
Election, ſome variety or other would be 
found in them, relating to time or place, 
and a hundred other Occaſions as you may 
always perceive in our Works. 5 


1 
1 
J Dog. Under Favour, Zhſes, all theſe 
5 plauſible Reaſons you have produced, ſeem 
to me nothing bur vain and frivolous Di- 
- Bl ſtinQtions, coined on purpoſe to diſguiſe the 
s Truth, which you have been pleaſed to 
© i beſtow upon things without any neceſſi- 
iy or meaning. Thus the very fame thing 
which is called Wiſdom and Art in you, 
0 Wl paſſes with us for Inſtin& and Direction 
e of Nature. Thus what is Memory in 
vou, is only Reminiſcence in us. Now this 
Inſtinct or Direction of Nature, _ it 
WE N what 


if 
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what you will, if it guides us more re. 
gularly than your boaſted Wiſdom does 

ou; tis a better Light, and conſequent- 
4 we are more perfect than you. 80 

then, to put an end to this tedious Dia- 
logue, enjoy your own Condition, if you 
think it the beſt.” As for me, who have 

made Experiment of both, I am ſo well 
ſatisſied that this is the better of the two, 
that all your Rhetorick ſhall not perſwade 
r. ar3rtg 
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Ulyſſes, J Find the ſaying now to be 


I true, that Nature has divided 
nothing ſo equally as the Brain, for all 
theſe worthy Gentlemen, whom I have 


done my. ſelf the Honour to talk with, 


are exactly of the ſame {ſize as to their 
Intellectuals. All of them agreed to ſhut 


their Ears to Reaſon when it was offered 


them: All of them judiciouſly preferr d 
their preſent Brutal Condition to the hu- 
mane State, and yet I can hardly believe 


they had the heart to affirm it when 


they were Men. But this may proceed 


from the natural fondneſs all Creatures bear 


to their own Species, and their unwilling- 
neſs to change it for any other, leaſt 
they ſhould ber loſers by the Bargain, 
and this perhaps is more viſible in Man 


than any other Animal. When I fay 
this, 1 deſire to be 


deritood of the 


8 ſub- 
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ſubſtantial being, and not of the accidental : 


For I know well enough that an old Man 


wou'd be glad with all his Soul to change 


Ages with a young Fellow; that one that 
is Sick wou'd willingly change Carcaſles 
with a Man in Health; and that a poor 


Wretch needs no perſuaſions to change con- 


ditions with a rich Man. But to change 


themſelves ſubſtantially, and become ano- 
ther Man in all reſpects of Body and Mind; 

I believe not one in a Hundred wou'd com- 
poly with it; ſo few or rather none there are 
that look upon their Neighbor to be better 


than themſelves; *Tis no wonder therefore 


if T cou'd not perſuade one of thele Beaſts 
to become Man again. But ah! what 
a lovely young Bulbck comes feeding to- 
wards me. How fierce one wou'd take him 
to be by his looks, yet how gentle and tra- 
able he is. Indeed we are not a little ob- 


liged to Nature for making this Animal, 


ſince he takes ſo much drudgery and labour 
off our hands, and tho' he is of ſuch prodi- 
; gious ſtrength, 18 ſo eaſie to be managed. TI 
will ev'n ſatisfie my (elf whether the Man 
that was changed into him, was a Grecian, 


which I ſuppoſe may be ſo, ſince he ſtands 


ſtill to liſten to me, as if he underſtood me.— 


n 
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Tell me, honeſt Friend, who you were, and 


of what Country, before you were tranſ- 


form'd into this Shape. 
Bolloct. Why you and 1 are Coins men; 


if what you talk is your Mother Tongue. 


ulyſſes. Why then, I ſuppoſe, you have a 


deſire to ſee your Native Country again as 
Well as my ſelf. 


Bullock, Not ſo haſty neither, where one ; 
is well, there is his Country, and for my 


part I am ſo well latisfied with my preſent 


condition, that tho' 1 might be reſtor'd to 


my humane Shape this preſent minute, yet 
I wou'd refuſe it. And ſince I have reſol- 


ved to continue what Tam, I (ce noreaſoa 


I have to change ſo Arete and delicious a 


place. 
Ulyſſes. What, have you loſt all remem- 


braace of your Relations and Fr iends, whom 


you left behind you? Don't you deſire to 
ſhake hands with them once more, to run 
over old Stories, and have a little merry 
converſation with them? Or have no regard 


to your Native Country, for which Nature 


has planted fo invincible an affe tion in us, 


that Thou ſands have not Erufles to ſxcrilics 


their Lives for! its lake” 


x . 


Baulleck. Why this is one of the misfer- 
tunes belonging to Man to have more un- 


caſie thoughts for his Friends, his Relations, 
and his Country, than for himſelf; and 


to deal plainly with you, this is the reaſon 
_ why Lam reſolved to remain in my preſent 


| ſtate, where I think not at all, or very lit- 
tle, and when 1 do, *tis always for my ſelf, ; 


Thus 1 live at full eaſe and content among 


thoſe of my own Species, and am never mo- 
leſted or incommoded by them: For ſince 
each of us thinks only for himſelf, and Na- 

ture has abundantly provided for all our ne- 


cebſſities; we have no Quarrels and Animo- 
ſities, no Jealouſie and Envy, no Robberies 
and violent Deaths, either by Sword or 
Poiſon, nor in ſhort a Thouſand other cala- 


mities to which humane Life is expoled, ſo 


that ſome of your wiſe Men have not un- 
properly call'd it an Ocean of Miſeries. 
* Uſſes. Hark you, Friend, this comes 
very unluckily out of your mouth, becauſe 
I know it will appear upon examination, 
that there are more deteſtable faults among 
you Beaſts, than among us Men. Now, 
as I take it, he that has enough to employ 
him at home, ought not in common dij- 
eretion to find faults in his Neighbor. 


* 
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Bulbel. 


e e the ,, ene 
Bullict. I am ſenſible that there are Vices 
alſo among us, for Nature has fo order'd it 


that nothing in this World ſhould be perſect. 


But this I dare venture to affirm, that if you 
look into all our different kinds, you will 


not find above one Vice in each of us, as for 


inſtance, gluttony in Hogs, cruelty in 71 
gers, fierceneſs in Bears, and a ravenous 
dilpoſit ion in lues. Wherezs name what 


Vices you pleaſe, and I dare engage you 


 * Whffes. If you mean the whole Specics, 
and don't contine your ſelf to individuals, 


1 confeſs that what you advance is partly 


true; but I muſt beg leave to inform you 


that 'tis utterly impoſſible that all Vices 
mould be found in one ſingle Man, ſince 
they wou'd deſtroy one another. At the 
ſame time ' tis poſſible that one Man might 
poſſeſs all the Virtues, cou'd he but live 
long enough to acquire them, ſince Nature 


has given him a Geniu 
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Bulloch. And how do you make this aſſer. 
tion good? . 


$ ſtrong enough to 


Ulyſſes. Becauſe Vices being contrary to 


one another, as for example, Puſillanimity 
to Boldneſs, and Avarice to Prodigality, 


. 
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they muſt of conſequence trip up one ano- 
| thers heels, and can't take up their Quar- 
> ters together. Thus you never found the 

ſame numerical Man a Hero and a Patron, 
a Miſer and a ſquandering Rake- hell, Bur 
with Virtues. the caſe is different, becauſe 
they are ſo far from being contrary roone 
another, that they mutually aſſiſt and pro- 
mote one another. 

Bulbck. And will you pretend that there 

are no Virtues among us. 

Ahlen. Not fo perfect as in Man; but 
were it ſo as you ſay, yet there is not above 
one or two Virtues in a whole Species; 
whereas one Man, as I have already ns ; 
you, may poſſels them all. 

Bulkbck, Yes, if one wou'd take your | 
words for't, bur we ate of another opinion. 
Nay, boat of your Perfection as long as 
you will, I will poſitively maintain to you, 
that all the Virtues you brag of, either pro- 
ceed from fear the. vileſt, or intereſt the 

vaineſt of all Principles, or laſtly, from the 
conſtitution of your Body, and not from 
any merit of your own, What is the reaſon 
why ſome Men are ſober, or charitable, or 
valiant, why ſome Women are chaſt and 


& relerved's Not for 11 reſpect they have to 
: "14'S R Virtue, 
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Virus but becauſe they are afraid of their 
Reputation, or becauſe tis not their intereſt 
to be otherwiſe, or laſtly, becauſe their Bo- 
dies don't tempt them into any irregulari- 


ties. To conclude, there are many more 


Virtues among us than you. 
Ulyſſes: A very merry Paradox But to 
ask you one civil queltion , who hall be 
J udge of this ? 
*  Buleck, I am ſo confident of the goodneſs 
of my cauſe, that I will appeal to you, On- 
ly give me a fair hearing, and I will make 
our every particular ſo evident and plain, 
| _ you ſhall give ſentence againſt your 
Te 
_ Uhſſes. Proceed then, 
Bulbck, Tell me now, are not your Phis 
loſophers agreed that Juſtice is the Aſſem- 
bly of all Virtues, that ſhe contains and com- 
prehends them all within her ſelf, and that 
_ ſhe is the ſtandard or rule by which they 
ſhould ſquare themſelves. Who but ſhe 
commands the brave not to be fearful, nor 
avoid thoſe dangers, that will bring them 
immortal reputation? Who bur ſhe adviſes 
the temperate not to abandon themſelves to 
pleaſure, nor be guilty of any baſe little 
- actions, to ſhun a few inconſiderable incon- 


* *  venlenceg 
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veniences; or the humble to do no injury to 
others? Beſides, who but Jvſtjce regulates 


all the actions of Mankind, meaſuring and 


reducing to a convenient medium, not on- 
1y thoſe that a Man does freely and ſponta- 


neouſly, as buying, lending, trafficking, 


and the like, but alto thoſe he does in a man- 
ner compell'd, either by diſdain or ill cu- 


ſtom, or ſecretly, as Theft, Murther, Per- 
jury, Poiſoning, or openly and without any 


reſpect at all, as Stripes, mutilation of Mem- 
bers, Villanies, Man ſlaughters, and other ; 


outrages of the like nature? 


Ulyſſes, I confeſs that what you ſay is 
true, for which reaſon ſome of us have 
call d Juſtice a complete ſyſtem of all Vir- 


tues, adding that ſhe is the moſt perfect of 


all. Becauſe other V irtues make him that 
poſſeſſes them, only ſerviceable and good 
to himſelf, whereas ſhe makes him ſo to all 

| thoſeof the ſame Species, and propoſes not 
only an advantage to the particular Perſon,” 


but to the publick in general. 
 Bulbck, This being granted then, if 1 


| thall farther prove to you, that there is no 


Juſt iceproperly ſpeaking, or bur very little 
among you, it will inevitably follow that 
55 * is no Virus, Proper fi a, or. 
but 
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but very lictle among you likewiſe, And 
if Lſhall afterwards prove to you, that there 
is more. juſtice among us than you, it will 
of conſequence follow that we poſſeſs many 
more Virtues than you, and that our being 
is far better and more excellent than yours. 


Ulyſſes. The concluſion, 1 own, is unde- 


niable, but the difficulty will be to prove it. 
Bullock. Why if the premiſes are true, the 
i concluſion muſt of courſe be ſo. 
Uyſſes. And do you then underſtand 
much Logick. 
©" Bulbch. What wonder is it, ſince 1 Was 
bred, and born in Greece, where you know 
we are taught it from our Infancy. 
Ulyſſes. Well. goon with your ſhow.. 
Bullock. The gelt of theſe 
mean, that where there is no Juſtice there 
is no Virtue at all. I need not give my ſelf 
the trouble to prove, ſince you have own'd. 
that ſhe comprehends all the Virtues, for 
which reaſon ſome have call d her, as you 
obſerve, the ſyſtem of all Virtu. 
__ Ubjſſes, I own. your Major, now 9⁰ on 
with your Minor. 
Bullck. And that is as plain as ; may th. 
if that. famous Apophthegm of your wiſe 


Men | is true, that "ovary Fung! is known by 
: | its 


ropoſitions, I L 


4 


„  DallX 8 , 
its Operations. And I dare appeal to you ne 
Whether it is not ſo, for Iam apt to flatter of 
| my ſelf, that if you carefully conſider the pl. 
i _- _ a&tionsof Men, you will be of my Opinion. o 
| _ © Ulyſſes. Perhaps I might, if they all acted do 
after the ſame manner. Map 
* Bullock, Tis ſufficient that you ſee the at 
generality of them, and thoſe that are moſt are 
conſpicuous for Quality, Wealth, Prefer: bu 
ments, and the like, by whom the leſſer th 
part is always to be determined, to act vil- int 
lainouſly and unjuſtly. Now tell me I be- he 
ſeech you, if there were Juſtice naturally M. 
among you, as there is among us, or if | th 
vou lived up to that Law which Nature has 
written in your Hearts, what occaſion 
wou'd there be for you ſo many Laws, Sta- 
tutes, Edicts and Decrees? Tho *tis a com- 
mon ſaying among you, I know, that Laws 
are like Cobwebs, which your Hornets and 
the like bulky Inſects break with eaſe, while 
the poor Flies are entangled in them. 
3 - Ulyſſes. I confeſs that if every Man wou'd 
I do to his Neighbor, as he wou'd be done by 
. __ _ _ hunſelf, we ſhould have little need of Laws: 
however the greateſt part of them are only 
a Declaration of the natural Law, from 
which if they recede never ſo little they are 
1 + e not 
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not to be eſteem'd juſt. For as in matters 
of ſpeculation there are ſome Principles ſo 


plain and evident that they carry their own 


conviction with them, and conſequently 


don't need proving 3 as for inftance, that 


cis impoſſible for a thing to be, and not be 


at the {ame time, and ſome concluſions that 


are deduced from theſe firſt Principles, and 


built upon them; ſo likewiſe in practical 


things, there are certain common notices, 
inter woven into our conſtitution by nature 


herſelf, and obvious to the moſt illiterate 


Man at firſt ſight, as for example, don't do 
that to others, which thou wouꝰdſt not have 
done to thy ſelf, And'tis upon theſe Prin- 
ciples thar our Laws are grounded. * 
Bullock, In my opinion now they were 


deviſed on purpoſe to give you an opportu- 


nity to interpret this natural reaſon after 
your own manner, and to contract or ex- 
tend it juſt as you thought fit. For though 
you make a mighty pudder about Juſtice, 


| and ſeem to make a Goddels of her, yet you 


renounce her in your actions, and as the ex- 
perience of the World daily ſhows you, he 


paſſes for the beſt Lawyer that can wreſt the 


Law beſt to advantage. 


- Wd 
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Ulyſſes. If you talk of * Laws, talk 
of them as they are in themſelves, and not 
as they are corrupted, which all of us muſt 
cov them to be; but to return to our Ar- 
gument, prove that there is no Juſtice to 
be found among us. 
Bube. Tis what J drive at. To juſtifie' 
this aſſertion then, you are to underſtand 
that Juſtice is divided into two parts, one 
of which is called diſtributive, and the 
other commutative Juſtice. The former 
conſiſts in the diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments, rewards to the good, and pu- 
niſhments to the bad: The ſecond is em- 
ploy d about the commutation of things 
neceſſary for humane uſe, which ought to 
be equally obſerved: that the publick tran- 
quillity may be maintained. Now if 1 
make it appear to you that neither of i | 
two parts is to be found among you, 
ſuppoſe you will throw up the cauſe — 
＋ me that no Juſtice 8 all is practiſed 
ou. 
ſes. But how do you prove that none 
of theſe parts of Juſtice are-to be found 
among us. 
- Bullock. Experience ſufficiently Gold it; | 
and you yourſelf, if you have but * 
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phy enough to lay aſide your prejudices and 
prepoſſeſſions will own as much, To be- 
gin then with the former, tell me with 
what Forehead you can pretend that in the 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
you- ſuffer yourſelves to be guided by equi- 
ty and truth, without any regard to fa - 
your and affection, ſince we find that fin- 
cere, honeſt, and virtuous Men are not on- 

ly in no manner of eſteem with you, but 
are often perſecuted, oppreſſed, and bani- 
ſhed by huge over-grown Villains, that 
take a pride in inſulting them. 
- Ulyſſes. Far be it from me to juſtifie any 
ſuch wicked practiſes as the doing evil to 
_ a: Man of probity for no occaſion. 
Bullock. Tho' there's not the leaſt pre- 
tence or ground for this barbarous treat- 
ment, yet don't we ſee that Knaves, who 
will eternally be the major part in all Go- 


vernments in the World, leave no Stone 


unturned to blacken the reputation of good 
Men, to render them ſuſpected and odious 
to the People, and expell them out of all 
places of Dignity and. Truſt. The reaſon 
is viſible, they are afraid to have Men of 
integrity ſit near them, leaſt the World 
| hould-obſerve what a vaſt difference there 


is between them. Caſt. your eyes upon 
all our Cities here in Greece, whether the J1 
_ adminiſtration of them is lodged in one 4 
fingle hand, or in a few, or in the People, 8 
and you will ſoon be convinced what au- 2 
thority and influence wicked Men have in P 
all their publick Aſſemblies, and how lit- © al 
| tle the virtuous. are regarded by them. je 
Now this is wholly owing to the blindneſs, tl 
corruption, and partiality of thoſe Perſons, de 
whoſe buſineſs it is to diſtribute rewards 5 
and puniſhments, who frequently ſuffer be 
themſelves to be ſo much influenced by te 
private intereſt, envy, or ſome other irre- 10 
gular paſſion, that for the ſame gallant th 
Action we ſee one Man preferr'd, and no A 
| notice taken of another, nay what is more I yo 
t  _ monſtrous, for the very ſame crime in all on 


circumſtances, one Man has been advanced th: 

to a Gallows, and another to a good Poſt 1 

=. v ll 

=. _ Ulyſſes. Why, ſuppoſe what you ſay were 

| true to a tittle, I mean, that no diſtribu- 

tive Juſtice was to be found among us, yet 

are you a farthing the better for't, or does 

| this make you a ſot the juſter? I wou'd 

T dieeſire therefore to know whether you Beaſts 

ue in poſſeſſion of this Virrue,, for you 
e n 
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told me even now chat vou Wers more : 


juſt than we. 


Bullic l. As much as is 8408 ite for thee: 
State. and Nature, and it you examin our | 


actions, you'll ſoon find it to be fo, and 
particularly when one of us fights with 
another, where you may fee all of us re- 
joyce and cong rat tulate the Conqueror, but 


thoſe that are unprofitable are continually 
deſpiſed by us. 


Ulyſſes, Whether this be true or no; you 
beſt know yourſelves, neither will con- 


tend with you about it. But what will 


you ſay to me of commutative Juſtice is | 


that to be found among you?⸗- 
"Bullock, We have juſt as much of 1 it as 


you have, that is to ſay, nothing at all 


on't, but with this remarkable difference, 
that we don't ſtand in need of it, fince we 
polleſs every thing in common; whereas 


tis in a manner impoſfible for you to live 


without it, fince thoſe two everlaſting In- 
cendiaries call'd Meum and Tuam have been 
introduced into the World. In ſhort, your 
avarice and inſatiable thirſt after Riches 
have driven her away, fince you have made 
it the whole buſineſs of your lives to over- 
| reach and. cheat Your N withour 
any 


| 
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any reſpect to right and equity, in all your 
Contracts and Bargains with him. Aud 
indeed the courteſie of Mankind dubs him 


for an able long- headed Man, who can 


- ſooneſt get 4 good Eſtate , Who can beſt | 
dazle the eyes of the People, and tickle 


theit ears with a feather, while he picks 
their Pockets, What others may think 


of ſuch a Fellow I can't tell, but for my 


part 1 think him excuſable. 


a Fenn cxente 


im? 


© Bullock, Why, becauſe they make him | 
Rich, and Riches make him honourable, 
tho* he has not one good quality about 


him; upon which ſcore I think every thing 
well done when it fills a Man's Coffers, 
Alas! my dear Friend, how many Sots and 


Blockheads are there in the World, who 
if they were poor, wou'd be piſt upon and 
inſulted, lampoon d and ridiculed for dull 


_ unthinking Fools; who becauſe they have 
abundance of dirty Acres they can call cheir 
con, are dcified in Epiſtles - Dedicatory, 
are re ſpected in all Companies, have the 
upper Seat given them at all publick En- 


tertainments, are call'd your Excellence 


and 


: | < 
£4 «a * " 
* 
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and your Honour, and have their Levees 

crowded every morning with ſtore of hum 

ble Servants, who applaud all their actions, 

and admire every ſottiſ ſaying that drops 
from them, tho' they are the erranteſt 

Coxcombs in nature. Tis a plain caſe | 

that you deſpiſe Virtue by the worthy Pro- 

verbs you daily Preach to your Children. 
Get money, my Son, honeſtly if thou canſt, 

however get money. Virtue won't keep 
the Wolf from the Door, Abe's fo ſneepi. 

hearted; Money will make the Pot boil 

tho'the Devil has piſt in the Fire. A Man 

without money is as a Man dead, take mo- 

ney from a Man, and cut off his Head, 

money is the beſt Pieklock, and ſureſt 

Friend; with a Hundred other notable 

ſayings to the fame purpoſe. And indeed 

you two leggd Gentlemen are ſo intireß 

taken up in ſcraping up Wealth, that you 

can't allow yourſelves the leaſt intervals to 

mind any thing elſe, that when you go 

out of this World, you can hardly tell 

whether yqu have been here or not, ſince 

you are perfect Strangers to yourſel ves, and 

know nothing of the beauty and ſymmetry. 

of the Univerſe, which for any thing you 

were the better for it, might have been a 

. n Chaos OE 
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Chaos, or a confuſed heap of rubbiſh, hud- 
dled together without deſign or order. In 
ſhort, rhe generality of Men are ſuch ſordid 


| low-minded Muck: worms, and ſo blinded 


by the luſtre of Gold, that they keep their 
eyes perpetually upon it, and never lift 
them up to behold the wonderful Archite- 
citure and Magnificence of the noble Vault 
above them, ſtudded with fo many glitter. 

ing Stars, and glorious Conſtellations, 
which wou'd be a Step to lead them to the 


contemplation of ſomething more divine 


and excellent. On the other hand you pay 
ſo little reſpect to Merit, when it is cloathed 
in rags, that tho? it Preaches the moſt whole - 


ſome inſtructive Fruths to you, you never 


afford it a hearing. 


- tHyſſes. Nay, you need not give yourſelf 
the trouble to enlarge any more upon this 


Argument, for I know very well we have 
but too many abject groveling Wretches 
among us, ho debauched by intereſt and 
hope of lucre run headlong into the moſt 
abominable practiſes, which were it not 


for this wicked temptation they wou d ne- 
ver do. But it does follow from hence that 


we have no ſuch thing as Juſtice among us, 
for we have ſeveral Heroes to ſhow upon 
N | | eco 
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record, who both in the diſtributive and 
commutative part, cou d never be brought 
to make the leaſt deviation from equity. 
Such examples I will not overwhelm you 
with at preſent, both becauſe our Books 
are full of them, and becauſe I will not treſ- 
paſs upon your patience: But this give me 
leave to add, that thoſe very Operations 
you recounted to me, ſhow plainly that 
there is leſs Juſtice among you, tho? I muſt 
own they ſeem to carry the appearance of 
Juſtice. 

Bullock, And why ſo, ſince every thing 
is knowa by its Operations. 

Ulyſſes. Becaule in you they are only cu- 
ſtoms and properties given you by nature, 
who knowing that you have not Wiſdom 
to guide yourſelves in that path, rhat is 
beſt for you, has ſo directed you for your 


beſt advantage. But can you tell me what 


Juſtice properly is? 

Bullock, Why, *tis a condant and perpe- 
tual will, which gives every Man what is 
his due. This is the definition of it, Ihave 
heard it from your Philoſophers of Greece, 
and ' tis what I take to be true. Well, What 

ſay you am deceived or no ? 


E44 
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Ulyſſes. No, if by the will you under. 
ſtand a habit caus'd by frequent actions 3 
for you cannot call a Man juſt for doing two 
or three juſt actions, bur one that always, or 
at leaſt for the moſt Part ſquares his actions 
by this rule. 'E ws 
Bullock. Why ſo I underſtood it, for 


need not be told that thoſe powers that 'ne- 


ver come to effect are vain and impoſſible, 
Uh ſſet. If it be ſo, how can you make 
it out that there is any Juſtice among you, 


fince you have not the will, which is the 
ſubje& on which Juſtice is firſt grounded 


for the will, you know, is a rational facul- 
ty, and none but rational Creatures can 
n 5 


Bullock. And why cannot it be in the ſen- 


ſitive Appetite, which we enjoy as well 2s 


vou. 


U Ulyſſes. Becauſe Juſtice reſtrains and go- 
verns the Appetite, which follows the 
knowledge; whereas the will conſtantly } 
follows the underſtanding, which may be | 

truly ſaid not only to know thoſe things 

that the ſenſe does, but like wiſe the pro- 
portion that is between them, from whence 


it forms a judgment what belongs to one 


and what to the other, which the ſenſe is 
incapable to perform. VBullocł. 
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Bullock: If we have not Juſtice, what 


Principle i is it then that regulates our appe- 
tite, and make it juſt rowards others? tor 
as | have already obſerved, we live far 
more juſtly among one another than 
you os. 

__ Ubjſſes. Why, hive I not told 'you. 
Tis a Law that Nature las given you for 
your benefit, by the means of which Law 
you act neceſſarily according to the ſame. 
And as for thoſe operations that wholly 
proceed from Nature, you neither deſerve 
to be commended nor blamed for them , 
as for inſtance, we neither praiſe nor. di- 
praiſe a Stone for falling downwards, nor 
the Fire for aſcending upwards. Now 
if you pretend that your operat ions are 
voluntary, (for unleſs 1 am miſtaken you 
flatter yaur ſelves that you haye a free 
appetite) I muſt retura you this anſwer, 
that ſuppoſe the caſe were ſo as you put 
it, yet tis certain that you have no per- 
ſect and diſtinct knowledge of what you 
do, for which reaſon your operations can- 
not truly be called good; for to make 
any action virtuous and perfect tis eſſen- 

tially requiſite that the Actor ſhould know : 

what he does. 

Bullock, 


a branch of ir, or an independent Virtue | 
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Bullock, Theſe are idle frivolous diſtin- 
ions, deviſed by your ſelves, in order to 
maintain your ſuperiority over us, Now 
I fay let any one conſider your actions, 


and I dare engage that he will own with 


me, that if Juſtice is to be found among 


pou, tis onely in your words and diſ- 


courſes, which I confeſs are ſpecious and 
artificial, But this is what we are ne- 
ver guilty of, and indeed Nature made 
it impoſſible for us to pretend one thing 
and mean another, which is the conſtant 


| practiſe of thoſe Perſons, whom you 


compliment upon the ſcore of their great 
addreſs and dexterity , and call for ſooth 


refined Politicians. 


Ulyſſes. Let us if you pleaſe , more 
diſtinctly run over thoſe operations that 


proceed from Juſtice, according to the 


definition you bave given me of it, which 
I own is a true one, and you will eafily 


be convinced that you deceive your felt, 


when you maintain that you are more juſt 
than we: For fince Juſtice gives every 
one that which belongs to him, it firſt of 
all renders that Honour to the Gods that 
is due to them. And this, whether tis 


of 
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ol it ſelf, but joyned and faſtened to it, is 


| Called by us Religion. Now tell me ho- 
it can poſſibly, either in part or whole, be 
found among you, who not only are igno - 


rant of the Gods, but have no manner of 


{des or thought of a Divine being, ſince 
you have not the uſe of reaſon, which- 


wou d inſtruct you to trace out a firſt 


cauſe, or mover, by running from one cauſe 
to another, till at laſt you came to the ſu- - 


preme which ſet the reſt on work. 
' Bullock, For my part I know it not, but 


ſome of us, as I have been informed, wor- 


ſhip the Sun every Morning whea they riſe, 
acknowledging him to be the principal 


_ Miniſter of Nature, and among the Birds, 
. ſeveral thank him in their Way, as ſoon 48 


he appears above the Horixon, turn them- 


ſelves towards him, and congratulate him 


with their cheerful harmony. But why 


do I ſpeak of animate Creatures, ſince tis 


plain by experience that ſome herbs ho- 

nour him, turning their Leaves and Flowers 

continually towards his ſight? W- 
Ulyſſes. But under favour this proceeds 


not from any knowledge they have of him, 
as ef a Divine being, but from the com- 
fort and ſatisfaction they receive from his 
„„ R 4 light 
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light and he at, for which reaſon the better 
to enjoy them they turn towards him, and 
fhow certain ſigns of alacrity through the 
delight and pleaſure they feel. But to diſ- 
mils this point, let us in the next place 
conſider what it is we owe to our Country, 


and to thoſe that beget us, which Duty 


we. call Piety. As for the Duty relating 
toour Country, to which we are no leis obli- 
ged than to our Parents, I will ſay no more 


of it to you, becauſe as you have no di- 
ſtinction of eum and Tuum among you, 


ſo you have no Country, or certain place 
of your own ; but as for thoſe that procre- 
ated you, what reſpe& can you pay them, or 
what Services can you do them, who know 
them no longer than you have occaſion to 


remain under their care, and aſterwards 


rene... Mp SE Fra (4/4) 6s; 
- Bullock. Why, Friend, is not this Piety, 


as you call it to be found among us? Let 


me intreat you only to conſider the Stork, 
who when he finds his Fathet. and Mother 
unable to fly any more, and forced by 


reaſon of their age to remain in the neſt, 


Feeds and nourithes them with his own 
Blood, and when he finds they want Fea- 
thers, plucks himſelf and covers them, to 


* 
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T preſerve: them from the injuries of the cold 
| and the weather... 4 i 
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_ Uſes. And what ſigniſies this, ſince 

tis only to be found in one Species, for 

none but the Stork is obſerved to practiſe it: 

And yet of the Stor“ it may be truly ſaid, 
that he does it rather for his own conve- 
nience, than out of any filial tenderneſs or 
regard to his Parents; for being very cold 

and chil by nature, when he has gotten his 

Food he continues in the Neſt with them to 

warm himſelf. But 1 wou'd not have you 

lay any great ſtreſs upon this inſtance, for 

ſome of the late inquiſitive obſervers of Na- 

ture deny the matter of fact, and have pro- 
ved it by experience to be fabulous. Well 
then, let us now proceed to thoſe Duties, 
. we ought to pay to our Superiors, or thoſe 

who by their great merit and virtues have 
eminently diſtinguiſned themſelves from the 

reſt of Mankind, and therefore ought to 
have a particular eſteem and veneration paid 
them, which is called by us Obedience or | 

Submiſſion. Now what foot · ſtep or ſigu of : 1 

this is to be found among you | 
Bullock. There is no occaſion for it, be- [i 
cauſe to our great happineſs we are all equal: 2 
however, among thoſe kinds gd | 
=] 1 EL ; 0 
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of a ſuperintendant to govern, or a guide 


to conduct them, as for example among the 
Bees and the Cranes, you ſhall ſee a moſt 
profound obedience and ſubmiſſion paid to 

their Superiors. EE 5 


Ulyſſes. Rather if you pleaſe call it a na- 


tural inclination, and you will ſpeak pro- 


perly. Laſtly to proceed to that Duty, 


which we are obliged to render to ſuch, as 


we have received Benefits from, called by ! 


us thankfulneſs or gratitude, you will not 


pretend, I ſuppoſe, to have any thing like 
e 6 + + 
Bullock. Why, have you not obſerved 


that many of us, not only relieve and aſſiſt 
one another, but are ſerviceable to Man, 


for the Food, or ſome other neceſſaries we 
receive from him. How often have Dogs 
generoully ſaved the lives of their Maſters, 
when they have been attacked by Aſſaſſins, 
or Rubbers? How joyful and proud is the 


Horſe to carry his owner. Nay not only 


domeſtick Animals, but the fierceſt, the 


moſt ſavage Creatures have been known to 


expreſs their gratitude in a moſt wonderful 
manner to their Benefactors and Deliverers. 
Ulyſſes. Yes juſt ſo long as yourſelves 


pleaſe and no longer, for if the freak once 


* 
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takes you in the head, you wince and kick, 
and ſalute us with your heels, and do us a 
thouſand other injuries, forgetting all the 
obligations you have to us, ſo that, as the 
Proverb has it, if ſome of you give good 
Milk, you kick the pail down afterwards. 
A Pigeon, for all he has been fed by his Ma- 
ſter in theextremity of the Winter, when 
there was no prog to be had abroad, makes 
no conſcience to viſit his Corn- fields, and is 
not ſo very nice and ſcrupulous as to quar- 
ter himſelf wholly upon a Stranger. Leave 
the Pantry door open for Tray, and Trap I 
dare engage will aſſoon make bold with his 
Maſter's ſhoulder of Mutton, as if it be- 
longed to a Stranger. Neither is a Horſe 
ſo over rigid in his Principles of honour, 
but he will break through his Maſter's 
Hedge as well as another's, and if a Hoy, 


can buſtle his way into an Orchard, ora 


Turnip-ground, he never asks any queſtions 
who they belong to, but falls to work im- 
mediatly. N W "x 
 Ballock, This ſhows that Nature meant 
every thing in common, and that property 
is a modern invention deviſed by yourſelves 


without conſulting her. 


"mak Uſes, Dial. IX. 
Ulyſſes. 1 will not ſpeak of Friendſhip, 
becauſe it is impoſſible that any ſuch thing 
| ſhould be among you, I mean a rational 
well-grounded Friendſhip, that has Virtue 


for its Foundation, by which the free ele- 


ction of the mind is afterwards made, and 


not a natural Friendſhip, for the latter has 


no relation at all to Juſtice. Neither will 
I enlarge upon the Protection, the vigilance” 
and care we ought to have of our Infe- 
riours; all which things being founded up- 
on Reaſon, we muſt not expect to find 
them among you. Therefore let me adviſe 
you to drop this Argument, and not to in- 
fer that your Condition is better than ours, 
becauſe you pretend to have more virtues 
than we; for to deal plainly with you, you 
have juſt knowledge enough to betray you 
2 miſtakes, and not ſecure you from 
them. e 


Bullock. Come will argue this point no 


longer with you, for although by the help 
of your Sophiſtry and fine Diſtinctions, you 
ſhould happen to have the bettet end of the 
Staff (and what wonder, if having been train- 
ed up, and conſtantly exerciſed in this noble 
Science, you ſhould prove too hard for me 
at your own Weapons :) yet you ſhould ne- 


yer N 
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ver make a Convert of me. I ſhall always 
perſiſt inmy preſent Opinion, as moſt agree- 
able to Truth, and confirmed to me, not only _ 
by experience, but by ſenſitive knowledge; 
which as I humbly conceive, ſurpaſſes all 
the reſt in certainty. Therefore thanking | 
you for your good will, and the kindneſs 

you intended me, I muſt take my leave 
of you, for I am relolyed to continue 
a8 1 am. 75 wh f 
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5 ; e | 
Ulyſſes. IS a wonder, I proteſt, that 
among ſo many Greeks as I 
have converſed with, and have been 3 
formed by Circe into different Beaſts, 
cannot meet with one that is deſirous to be- 
come Man again. If a common ſaying 
among us, which pretends that 9 
ſible for that which the many ſay to be al- 
together falſe, were true in all reſpects, I 


* „ might 
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might conclude from thence, that the con- 
dition of brute Beaſts is prefer able to that 
of Men. But this Proverb holds good 
only in practical things, for as to matters 


of Speculation, we have another ſaying 
which perfectly contradicts it, and adviſes 


us to talk as the many do, but to think 
with the feweſt, Beſides, I have frequent- 
ly heard our graveſt Philoſophers beſtow 
ſuch Epithets upon the Multitude, as de- 
note their Inability and want of Judgment, 


charging them with Inſtability, Fickleneſs, 


Ignorance, and the like. Now though the 
generality of Proverbs are found by long 


experience to be true, tis impoſſible for the 


two above mentioned ſayings to be fo, 


unleſs we underſtand to mean practical, and 


the ſecond Speculative things. There- 
fore ſince we cannot know the excellency of 
human Nature, and how* much ſuperiour 
Man is in point of knowledge to the irratio- 


nal Creatures, without employing our con- 


templative part, whoſe Office it is to find 
out the Truth, 'tis not to be admired, if 
the greater part are eaſily ſeduced into Er- 
rors. © It will be my beſt way then, ſince 
Circe has already reſtored my Companions 


and Ships, and they only tarry for me, to 
n me 
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make the beſt of my way homewards, and 

loſe no more time here, eſpecially ſince 1 
iind Iam not likely to ſucceed in my de- 


„ ſign. Not that Iam in the leaſt afraid of + 


|. being infected in ſuch bad Company, 


Brutes, although I ſtill continue a Man, I 

ſhould live after the Imagination and Me- 

8 mory as they do, whereas among thoſe of 
1 my own ſpecies, I ſhould live according to 
Art and Memory, by which means daily 
acquiring ſome new Perfection, I ſhall come 
to live with more ſedateneſs and tranquility 

of mind. Let me therefore walk towards 
the Harbour, and not give the World any 
occaſion to charge me with the folly of ta- 
king more care for others than for my ſelf. 
But what Beaſt is it I ſee of ſuch prodigious 
bulk walking on the Strand. *Tis an Ele- 
pant, if the great diſtance that is between 
| us, don't deceive me. Oh! how wonder- 
ful is the variety of Nature in the produ- 
j _ Rion of Animals, and how happy ſhould 


becauſe remaining here among a parcel of 


9 
2 
* 


L reckon my felf, if upon enquiry , this 


mighty Creature ſhould prove to be a Gre- 


cian. I am reſolved to put the Queſtion to 


| him, and if now at laſt I ſhould meet with 
one that is deſirous to be reſtored to his 
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human State, I ſhall think all my labour 
and time well beſtowed. Tell me Friend, 


"Elephant, I was a Grecian, Born in the 
plied my ſelf a long time to the ſtudy of 
mu. And now have anſwer'd you your 


You know we Philoſophers are an inqui- 
fitive ſort of People, ho make it our bu- 


on purpoſe to gratifie that itch of Know- 
ledge, which every Man naturally has, 
Ulyſſes. Heaven be praiſed, I have at laſt 


may truly and properly call himſelf a Man. 
formed into Beaſts, and to carry them 


Coun- 


an 


uhr, Dial. X. 


jf you were a Man before you was transfor- 
med into an Elephant, as I ſuppoſe you 
were, what Countryman you are? 


moſt famous City of Atheus, where I ap- 
_ Philoſophy, and my name was Az/eopbe- 
Queſtion, pray tell me Why you asked it. 


ſineſs to enquire after the cauſes of things, 


found out a lover of Truth, and one that 


Know then, Aglaophemus, that Circe out of 
kindneſs to me has been pleaſed to give me 
Power to reſtore to their Shapes all the 
"Gretians in this Iſland, whom ſhe has trans- 


home with me to their native Country, 
but upon this condition that they were 
willing to accept it. Therefore out of Com- 

paſſion to thoſe of my'own Language and 


. a; 


- 
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Country, I have taken a World of pains 
to deliver all thole I could find here out 
of this miſerable Servitude ; but though I 
have converſed with ſeveral of them, yet 
I have not as yet been ſo lucky as to meet 


with one that would conſent to become 


Man, or that knew the excellency of the 


human Being, and the baſeneſs and imper- 
fection of that of Beaſts.” 3 
Elephant. And what makes you fancy 


that I ſhould be better able to perceive it 


than they, or what do you ſee in my face 


do believe that I deſerve to be called a Man 
more than they, Ss ns 
| Ulyſſes. You told me you had been 


a Philoſopher in your time, and one of 


that character, if he does not bely it, loves 


and deſires the truth, or to expreſs my ſelf 
more properly, makes it the whole em- 
ployment and concern of his lite to ſetk i. 
As for thoſe, whom it has been my fortune 


| hitherto to talk with, they were either 


Ploughmen, or Fiſhermen, or Lawyers, or 


Gentlemen, who generally ſpeaking, pro- - 


poſe to themlelves no other end than Pro- 
fit or Pleaſure, and were reſolved to cofiti- 


nue Beaſts out of a. fooliſh Imagination 
that they enjoy d more bodily Pleaſures and 


Ad- 
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Advantages in their preient Condition, than 


they did when they were Men. But you, 
who were a Philoſopher, as you tell me, all 
whole Actions ought to lead him towards 
the improvement of Knowledge, and the 
diſcovery of Truth, will ſcorn and deſpiſe 
theſe idle delectations of the Body, to ob- 
tain the Pleaſure and Perfection of the 
Mind. Now this employment is-worthy 
of human Nature, and fince I found you 
buſied in it, l ſaid you deſerved to be called 
2 Man, and not thoſe abject Sots that act 
like Beaſts. In the ſame manner that de- 


ſerves not to be called fire, that cannot burn, 


rl light that cannot conduct a Man in the | 
_ Elephant. l muſt own indeed, that while 
I was a Man, I was a great lover of the 
Truth, and for this reaſon made Philoſo- 
phy my Buſineſs. The ſame reaſon pre- 
vailed with. me to travel abroad, to try if 
Icould but be fo happy as to meet with 
ſome worthy Perſon or other, who would 
introduce me into the moſt private. recefles 
of Truth, until at laſt it was my Fortune 
to be driven upon this Iſland, where Circe 
transformed me, as you ſee, into an Ele- 
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the Elephant. 
Ulyſſes. Very well, proceen. 
Elephant. Now I am not fully ſatisfied, 


whether my preſear Condition is better 


than yours or not, therefore you muſt ex- 
cuſe me if I don't believe you at firſt, but 
proceed warily like a true Philoſopher, 


Who as he believes nothing without a good 


reaſon fort, ſoon the other hand does not 
flight what is ſaid to him, meerly becauſe 
he does not underſtand it, unleſs tis fo re- 


pugnant to common Senſe, as to carry all 


the marks of falſity with it. A Man that 
has the vanity to think that nothing is 


true, but what he can account for, is cer- 


tainly one of the moſt egregious Sots in Na- 
ture. Therefore I long to be informed why. 


you are ſo deſirous to feſtore me to my hu- 


man Shape, and what Advantages I may 
expect from it: And it you make it appear 
plain to me, that your being is better than 


ours, as you ſeemed to iaſinuate, I (hall be 
glad with all my Heart to exchange my 
preſent Condition for that of Man, and to 


return with you to my native Country. 

 Hhyſſes. To convince you then that Iwill 
not be behind-hand with you in Civility, 
I promite on my part, that if you demon- 


ſtrate your being to be more excellent than 


8 2 Ours, 
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- ours, I will beg of Circe to transform me 


into one of theſe Beaſts, nay I will ſpend 


the remainder of my Life with you; fo 


much am I taken with the Modeſty of your 


Diſcourſe, which indeed becomes a true 


Philoſopher. _ : 


Elephant. Nay I will not oblige my 1elf 
to that, for although I have no very great 
inclination to become Man again, having 
felt ſo much pain in my Tranfmutation, 
Which perhaps is one of the reaſons why i 

am not over fond to change my Condition, | 
yet to be free with you, I don't diſcover ſo 


many conveniences in this ſtate.. as to judge 
it better than yours. But ſatisfie me, I be- 


ſeech you, Why you take ſo much pains to 


perſwade me to be a Man, for I don't que- 
ſtion but you have your reaſons for it. 


"Whyſſes. I will acquaint you then, and 


becaule you are a Philoſopher, will proceed 


philoſophically with you. You know well | 
_ enough, that although there's ſuch an in- 
finite variety of Creatures in the World, 
yet each of them has ſome Operations pro- 
per and peculiar to thoſe of that ſpecies, b 
means of that diſtioguiſhing Form which 


gives ita being, ſo that till it loſes its be- 
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Elephant. Right, ſor were it otherwiſe, 
Nature would have made them in vain, 
which is impoſſible. > ; 
_ Ulyſſes, You know likewiſe that the Na- 
ture and Being of things is known by their 
Operations, and tis a received Axiom that 
_ thoſe which have the beſt and moſt noble 
Operations, have the beſt and moſt noble 
Being: For a Man is not able to know the 


. cauſes, but by their effects. 


Elephant. True, for to know the cauſes 
of themſelves, and then by knowing them, 
to know their effect, belongs only to the 
firſt Cauſe or Mover, who produced all the 
reſt. Des 
Ulyſſes. Now by theſe two Propoſitions, 
you may eaſily gather that the being of Man 
is far more perfect than that of Beaſts , for 
what is the proper Operation of Beaſts * 
Elephant, The perceptive faculty, as I 
take it, for Nutrition, Accretion, and Pro» 
pagation, they poſſeſs in common witkr 
Vegetables, but enjoying the benefit of 
Perception, they are called animate Crea- 
 Uhſſes. And what do you mean by the 
JJ ' 799 C07 ot 
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Elephant. To know the nature of We 
by the aſſiſtance of the Senſes. 

Uh ſes. And what is the Operation, pro- 

r to Man e 6 
Elephant. The very lame in my opinion 
with the ſormer, although the knowledge 
of Man is called intellective, and that of 
Beaſts ſenſitive; for this boaſted underſtan- 
ing of yours can know nothing at all with- 5 
out the Senſes. | 

. Ulyſſes. You are miſtaken, let me tell 
vou, if you think they are the ſame, or 

that the intellect can underſtand nothing, 
but what is firſt communicated to it by the 
lenſes, for it may form and produce 2 2 4 

in it ſelf a Thouſand intelligible notions 

and conceptions, tracing one thing by a- 

nother, without the help. of the Senſes. 

Iii very true, I confeſs, that the firſt be- 
giuning of them was owing to the Senſes, 
for we can underſtand nothing, the firſt Idea 


of which we did not receive from the ſenſi- f 
tive Kaowledge, - And with this 2 1 
cation, your Propofition is true enoug 2 
Elephant. Theſe are idle inventions and 1 
vain fanſies, that are not at all neceſſary to 7 


conſervation of the being, but han ra- 
ther proper to diſcompoſe us and make us 
| | >” 85 un⸗ 
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uneaſie, than for any thing elſe. Tis e- 


nough for us, that we are able toknow the 
nature of things, that either contribute to 


our profit, neceſſity, or delight, by our ſen- 


ſitive Knowledge, which I think to be in no 


reſpect inferiour to your intellective, as you 


are pleaſed to call it. 


Ulyſſes. Nay, be not ſo poſitive in a thing 


you are ignorant of, for you know it does 
not belong to a blind Man to paſs judgment 


upon colours. | 
Elephant. Come, come, I will prove my 


aſſertion to you. Tell me now, the more 


certain any knowledge is, is it not ſo much 


the more perfect? Es 


Ulyſſes. Towa it, YE 
Elephant. Why then that of the Senſes is 
more certain than any other. 
#hyſſes. And who told you this? 
Elephant. Who? I my (elf, don't I ſee 
that the leaves of yonder Bay tree, that 


| | ſtands over againſt us, are green? for my 


part Tam fo well aſſured of it, that altho? 


all the Philoſophers in Athens agreed to 


maintain the contrary, I would never be- 
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© Ulyſſes. But what ſecurity have you that 

you are not deceived, and that they are in 
the wrong? 

Elephant, A pretty queſtion ! what other 
ſecurity do I want if I fee it? 

Ulyſſes. Why, to be ſatisfied that your Eye 
was not deceived, as you wou'd be, if you 
poſſeſs d the intellective Faculty, by which 
means you would be more certain than now 
you are, having only your Senſe to truſt to. 
And to convince you that this is true, liſten 
to me a little, and you ſhall find I will make 
it appear. You fee the Sun yonder, think 
you now that it moves or not? 
Elephant. It ſeems to me that he ſands 
ſtill, : 
- Ulyſſes. Very _ 200 how big do you 
take him to be; and of what colour? *_ 

Elephant, Why, if you were of a round 
Body, I ſhould take him to be about your 
bigneſs; and he ſeems to me of the _—_ 
_ © colour with theſe Oranges. 

--: Ulyſſes. See now how ſtrangely you im- 
poſed upon your ſelf, when you maintained 

Fe the ſenſit tiveKnowledg i is moſt certain of 
itſelf, without the light of the underſtanding 

to direct it; for of three things that you af- | 

firm's, that two of them are moſt noto- 
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riouſly falſe, and yet you fancied yourſelf 


to be in the right all the while. 
Elephant, And what are they? 
_ Ulyſſes. In the firſt place that be 
ſtands ſtill, and ſecondly, that he is ſo ſmall 
in bigneſs ; For he moves with that incre- 


_ dible rapidity, that neither a Dart out of 
an Engine, nor an Arrow out of a Bow, 


bear any manner of compariſon to him, 
ſince drawn by the Primum Mobile, he once 
a day goes round the Earth, which is ſo 
far diſtant from him. For which reaſon he 


muſt deſcribe a much greaterCircumference 


than that of the Terreſtrial Globe, which 
they lay is above Twenty two Thouſand 
Miles in compaſs. Beſides this, he is a hun- 
dred and ſixty times bigger than the Earth, 


as you would plaialy know if you were con- 


verſant in Mathematical Matters, which are no 


| leſs certain to our underſtanding, than that 


the leaves of yonder Bay- tree are green, is ſo 


| royour fight, in which particular. Icooſek 


you are not miſtaken, although you have 


not ſo much certainty of it as you would 


have, if you had the intellective faculiy. 
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you are very much miſtaken as to the mo; 
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Ullyſſes. Becauſe you would be able then 
to diicern what are the proper Objects of 
one Senſe, and what are the common, and 
are known by more Senſes than one, and 
you would know how no Senſe can be de- 


Ceived in the knowledge of its proper Ob- 
| je, provided there is a due diſtance be- 


tween one and the other, the Medium pro- 
portion'd, the Organs rightly diſpoſed , 


with ſome other conditions that are requi- 


red in theſe Operations. You would like- 


wiſe know how it might eafily be deceived | 
by common ſenſibles, whereas tis impoſ- 


ſible you ſhould be deceived in judging 
thoſe Bay-leaves to be green, while there 
was a due diſtance between your fight and 
them, the Air clear and not cloudy, and 
the Colour the true object of the eye. But 
tion and greatneſs of the Sun, both of them 
being common ſenſibles. Therefore let me 


adviſe you not to inſiſt ſo much upon the 
knowledge of the Senſes, which is weak 


and uncertain, unleſs it is afhiſted by the 
underſtanding. N my 


Elephant, And what are the other * 9 
1 1 _ Ubſſes. 


/ oc; me Bin 
Ulyſſes. There are three Powers, or in- 
tellectual Virtues, The firſt of them is the 
underſtanding of thoſe ſeparated Subſtances, 
that continually tura about the Spheres : 
The objects of which underſtandings, be- 
cauſe they carry not the ſhape of any ma- 
terial Body, nor have the leaſt depen. 
dance upon matter, are thoſe Ideas that # 
{ubliſt by themſelves, and have no need as 
ro their exiſtence of any matter at all: 
Now although thoſe underſtandings know 
the material ſhapes, yet they have regard to 
them in immaterial kinds, which they have 
 1athemlſelves,or elſe in the firſt cauſe, which, 
ſince it produces all things, contains them 
all within itſelf, There is likewiſe another 
latellectual Virtue, which having a bodily 
| Shape or material Organ, and being join'd 
to it, has for its Object material Shapes 
But in regard only as they are in the ſame 
matter, and becauſe matter is the firſt be- 
zinning to divide, and make things ſingu- 
1 ar, it follows that this P OWer Can only 
know particular things, and this we call 
the Senſe, Between theſe two, there is 
another Power or knowing Virtue, that 


ſtands almoſt as a Aedium, and this is our 
underſtanding, which having no bodily 
7 EP Si . : { | - figure, 
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figure, nor yet being bound to any corpo- 


ral Organ, but a faculty of the Soul, has 


for its object theſe material figures, not as 


far as they exiſt in, or depend upon the ſame 
matter, but as far as they may be conſide- 
ted in their on proper Nature. For which 
reaſon, he that will underſtand thoſe, muſt 
not only ſeparate and divide from the fame 
matter, but muſt diveſt them of all the 


Qualifications and Conditions that attend 


it. And from hence it proceeds that this 
underſtanding is as much ſuperiour to the 


Senſe in knowing, as it is inſeriour to thoſe 


firſt injelligencies, 'of which 1 have already 


diſcourſed to you. 
Elephant. And why ſoo 


Ulyſſes. Becauſe its knowledge is more 

certain, for'the Senſe Being only conver- 
ſant about particular things, and ſenſible 
Bodies, which are everlaſtingly in Motion, 


and are obnoxious to change every moment, 


it can have no certain knowledge of them. 
For before you can frame a true judgment 
of a thing, that always moves and varies, 
tis another being from what it was when 
you firſt began to conſider it, upon which 
account tis impoſſible to make a certain 


judgment of ic: "Whereas the intelecr fe. 
e a | ; | ; | Pa- 
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parating, or abſtracting things from mar- 
ter, and conſidering their proper eſſence, 
and dividing it into its ſeveral parts, or 
compoſing their Predicates, Subſtantials, 
and ene with their Subjects, comes 
to have a moſt certain nn, of their 
Nature. 

_ Elephant. But wat Submiſſion , whas 
perfect knowledge can it have for example 
of Man, if it conſiders him diveſted of all 
matter, becauſe there i is no man but cult lis | 
of Fleſh and Bones. | 

_ Ulyſſes, The matter of chings may be 
reduced under two Heads: One of which is 
called common, the other particular. The 
common matter of Man is the Fleſh, the 
Bones, the Sinews, and other parts; and 
the particular matter is this numerical Fleſh, 
and Bones, and Sinews :: Now this parti- 
cular. matter being perpetually ſubject to 
Change, always varies, and is in a con- 
ſtant Flux; and without this the under- 
ſtanding conſiders it, bur yet not without 
the Fleſh and Bones. So then if you con- 
ſider a Man as a rational Creature confi iſting 
of Bones, Fleſh, and Mortal, I mean uni- 
verſally, and without deſcending to parti- 


perly 


\ 
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perly be ſaid to be invariable, and a cer- 
| _ aſſured Knowledge may be had of 
Elephant. Why, have not we the fancy, 
that is able to perform the ſame Operations? 
| for it receives the Images or Repreſentations 
of things by the Senſes immaterially, and 
beſides, unites and ſeparates, divides and 
compounds things as it pleaſes, and at all 
| times when it will. NR S076 a fy 
.. Ulyſſes. Tis very certain, that the fancy 
is ſo noble a power, that ſome learned Men 
have. formerly doubted that it is all one 
and the ſame thing with the Intellect, n 
thoſe that did not carry its Prerogative fo 
high, but were of another Opinion, have 
affirmed that the Intellect at leaſt could 
not operate without the Faney, which is 
infallibly true. But it does by no means 
itt follow from hence, that it is not much in- 
1/8 feriour to the underſtanding, and to con- 
. vince you of this, you need only conſider 
1118 that the Fancy is a Miniſter to the uader- | 
ſtanding, and ſerves it continually in its 
| Operations: Now thoſe Powers that are 


ll . deſigned and appointed by Nature forthe | 
| Service of others, are leſs perfect than they. | 
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As you may evidently obſerve in your ſelf 
that the exteriour Senſes, as the ſight, the 
hearing, and the reſt, becauſe they officiate 
and wait upon the common Senſe, which 
has not for its Object one only ſenſible, as 


they have, but all, are conſequently leſs 
noble than it. And likewiſe that Power 


that ſerves the Imagination or Fancy, is 


far leſs noble than that. But to give your 


ſelf all the ſatisfaction you can poſſibly re- 
quire in this caſe, examine the Operations 
of your fancy, and thoſe of our underſtan- 


ding, and you will ſoon be ſenſible how 
much inferiour the Fancy is to the Uader⸗ 
ſtanding. For although your Fancy takes the 
Images and Repreſentations of things im- 


materially, yetit cannottake them without 


the properties of matter, quantity, time, 


place, and the like; from whence it pro- 


ceeds that you can imagine any thing at all 


without theſe conditions annexed to ir. 
But this does not happen to our underſtan- 
ding, that can perceive the nature of things 

without conſidering, quantity or place, 


time or variety, and ſuch like accidents be- 


longing to matter. It is true that it ac- 


quires thele its notices from the images that 


= arcinthe fancy immaterially, for it could 


not 
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292 Uſes, Dial. X. 
not have them from the things itſelf, be- 
cauſe tis ſo ſpiritual. Beſides this, alt ho- 


your fancy can likewiſe make and divide, 


as for inſtance, can form a Centaur of a 


Horſe and a Man, or ſuppoſe a Man with- 
out feet or hands, yet it cannot divide the 


matter from the form, nor the accidents 


from the Subſtance, nor compound 
them together, as our underſtanding can. 


And the reaſon of this is, becauſe the fancy 


comprehends both one and the other with 
only one Senſation, and in one only Subject. 


Nor is this all, for it cannot frame an ima- 


gination of any thing which it has not 


ſeen, if not in the whole, or at leaſt in its 


parts. 5 


This is what I will by no means allow 
you, for we cogitate and think of many 


things we never aw. Pray anſwer me this 


ueſtion, when a Sheep runs away from a 
wolf, does he endeavour to ſhun his Com- 
pany, becauſe his Colour diſpleaſes him, 


or becauſe he cannot endure his ſnape? 


Ulyſſes, No. e 1 50 
Elephant. Why then does he avoid 


him? 


Ulyſſes. Becauſe he fancies him to be his 


Enemy. 1 
. Elephant. 


the Elephant. aq 
Elephant. And yet the Sheep, I dare en- 


gage for him, never ſaw what ſort of a thing 


hatred was. Now according to your own 
Hypotheſis, how can we think on things 
that we never ſaw? jy . 
Hiyſſes, J own you have a certain Power 
within you called Imagination, which col- 
lects and gathers out of thoſe things that 
the Senſe has ſeen, certain Intentions and 
Proprieties, which come not within the Ju- 
riſdiction of the Senſes; as for example a 
Bird does, who ſeeing a ſtraw, or any thing 
of that Nature, immediately judges the 


{ame to be proper to make a Neſt for her 


young, and therefore ſhe takes it and carries 
it away. And this the Sheep does, who 
ſeeing a wolf, judges him to be an Enemy, 
and therefore ſtrives to avoid him. How- 
ever thele ſorts of intentions, which you ga» 
ther from ſenſible things, are but few in 
number, and are only neceſſary to the pre- 

ſervation of your being, as Hatred, Sorrow, 
Delight, Proficz in thort, whatever may 
prove hurtful, and prejudicial to you, and 
the like. The very ſame faculty may be 
obſerved in our Children, at that Age when 
they are uncapable of uſing their Reaſon, 
ang what is more, Ideots and Fools have ir. 
30 oo i "2 
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But now the Imagination of Man not only 
gathers ſuch intentions or notices as chene 

out of things, but abundance more, that 
are neceſſary not only to the defence and 
conſervation, but likewiſe the Perfection 
and Happinels of his Being. Beſides this, 
you do it by a certain inſtin& of Nature, 
by which means a Sheep ſeeing a wolf, with- 
out drawing any Inferences, or Conclu- 
fions, betakes himſelf immediately to his 
Heels; whereas we gather the like inten- 
tions of things not by natural inſtinct, but 
by a train of Arguments deduced from Rea- 
ſon, comparing one thing with another; 
upon which ſcore this faculty in us is called 
Cogitation, and by ſome particular Rea- 
ſon : For it conſiders the intentions and 
properties of particular things, after the 
{;:me manner as the underſtanding does 
Univerſals. And therefore if a Man hap- 
pens to ſee a of, though he takes him to 
be his Enemy, yet he does not at all on the 
ſudden ſcamper away from him naturally, 
as the Sheep certainly wou'd, for it he ſees 
him tied and bound to his good behaviour, 
fo that he can do him no harm, he never 
ſcruples to go up to him and look at him. 
But if he ſees him making towards him 7 1 

| | | had 
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hard as he can ſcour, howling and open- 
mouthed, like one oppreſſed with hunger, 


comparing all theſe things together, he 


concludes he comes to him with no friendly 
Intentions, and therefore thinks it the wi- 


ſeſt way to rub off. By this ſingle inſtance, 
you may perceive how much more perfect 
| theſe faculties are in us than in you. 


Elephant. I can make a ſhift ro compre- 
hend ſome things you talked of, and ſome 
Idontt. 1 F OLE 

Ulyſſes. This proceeds from the defect of 


| your Nature, which is to ſhort-ſighted to 


ſee every thing at once. Therefore loſe no 


more time, but conſent to be Man again, 


who is the moſt noble of all Creatures, and 


then you'll underſtand all together. 


Elephant. And what do you look upon to 
be the principal cauſe of his Excellence? 

Uhſſes. Two faculties that are peculiar 
to him, and can be found in no other crea- 
ture but himſelf, give him this ſuperiority 
over them. One of them is called the In- 
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© Elephant. And what Operations proceed 


excellent than us ? 
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But now the Imagination of Man not only 
gathers ſuch intentions or notices as chels 
out of things, but abundance more, that 
are neceſſary not only to the defence and 
conſervation, but likewiſe the Perfection 
and Happineſs of his Being. Beſides this, 
you do it by a certain inſtinct of Nature, 
by which means a Sheeplecing a wolf, with- 
out drawing any Inferences, or Conclu- 
fions, betakes himſelf immediately to his 
Heels; whereas we gather the like inten- 
tions of things not by natural inſtinct, but 
by a train of Arguments deduced from Rea- 
ſon, comparing one thing with another; 
upon which ſcore this faculty in us is called 
Cogitation, and by ſome particular Rea- 
ſon: For it conſiders the intentions and 
properties of particular things, after the 
{;me manner as the underſtanding does 

Univerſals. And therefore if a Man hap- 
pens to ſee a lf, though he takes him to 
be his Enemy, yet he does not at all on the 
ſudden ſcamper away from him naturally, 
as the Sheep certainly wou'd, for it he ſees 
him tied and bound to his good behaviour, 
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ſo that he can do him no harm, he never | 
ſcruples to go up to him and look at him. « 
6 hb 5 had 
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hard as he can ſcour, howling and open- 


| mouthed, like one oppreſkd with hunger, 
comparing all theſe things together, he 
] _ concludes he comes to him with no friendly 
1 


Intentions, and therefore thinks it the wi- 


. ſedſt way to rub off. By this ſingle inſtance, 
you may perceive how much more perfect 
theſe faculties are in us than in you. 


- Elephant. I can make a ſhift to compre- 
i hend ſome things you talked of, and ſome 
- Idon't. So | 


your Nature, which is to ſhort-ſighted to 
more time, but conſent to be Man again, 


then you'll underſtand all together. 


ne Elephant. And what do you look upon to 
es be the principal cauſe of his Excellence? 

p- Uhſſes. Two faculties that are peculiar 
toto him, and can be found in no other crea- 


ly. over them. One of them is called the In- 
es 2 tellect, the other the Will. 
ur, Elephant. And what Operations proceed 

er from theſe Faculties, that make him more 


excellent than us 


T 2 | | Ulyſſes. 


Ulyſſes. This proceeds from the defect of 
ſee every thing at once. Therefore loſe no 


who is the moſt noble of all Creatures, and 


ture but himſelf, give him this ſuperiority 


* 


276 . Whſſes, Dial. X. 
Ueyſſer. From the Iutellect he derives his 
knowledge of things, from the Will his 
power of willing, of not willing. 
Elephant. Why don't the Senſe and Ap- 
petite perform the very ſame Operations | 
in us? | „ Nh 
Uhſſes. Yes, but in a far mors imperfe& 
degree, for they only had you to What is 
neceſſary for your life, whereas in Man, as 


I have already intimated to you; they tend 


not only to the conſervation, but the Happi- 
neſs and Perfection of his Being. To begin 
then with the Iutellect, for a Man muſt firſt 
underſtand a thing, before he can deſire or 
refuſe it; this noble faculty not only per- 
ceives particular things, as the ſenſe does, 
this being the loweſt and meaneſtOperation, 
becauſe we can arrive to no certainty of em, 
by reaſon of the continual variations they 
are ſubje& to, but likewiſe underſtands 
Univerſals, forming to it ſelf a repreſenta- 
tive Knowledge of more individuals of one: 
only kind, in which more particulars do 
equally agree 5 and this Knowledge it forms 
after the following manner. The Fancy 
repreſents to the Intellect an Idea of one Man 
in particular, with thoſe circumſtances that 
make him an Indixiduum, that is to ſay, that 
| 9 | N he 


ASE the Elephant. | ; + 
he is in one particular Place, that he is of 
ſucha Figure and Shape, and the like; now 

decauſe you cannot find any one to whom 
all theſe circumſtances agree, but only that 
individual Man, the Intellect in this affair 
knows nothing elſe but that particular Per- 
fon. But if it examins this Repreſenta- 
tion or Mee alreſh, and begins todivelt him 
of all thoſe particular Cicumſtances which 
| only belonged to that individual Man, and 
TFonlider nothing but the human Nature 
abſtractedly in him, it forms to itfelf an 
intellectual Operation, the reſult of which - 
is this univerſal Knowledge, that humane 
Nature is a corporeal Subltance, mortal, 
and capable of perceiving Reaſon : And in 
this all Men equally agree. 
Elephant. And what Perfection in itſelf 
has this univerſal Knowledge of your Intel- 
&&, than the particular Knowledge of our 
Senſes © 5 
_ Uſes, Why a greater certainty, and 
zs not that enough? In ſhort, you Rn.] that | 
| a thing is ſo and not otherwiſe, and that 
you cannot be deceived, whick the ſenſnive 
Knowledge can never pretend to give. 
Elephant. And how does that appear? 
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gan pretend to. 


— D.X 


Ulyſſes. You ſhall ſee. He that fees this 


Man, and t'other Man, and finds him to 


have Reaſon, does not therefore afſuredly 


know, neither can he deduce any ſuch Con- 
. clufion, that every Man is rational. And 
ſo he that obſerves, that a Dog perceives, 


and that a Horſe perceives, cannot infer front 
hence, that all Dogs, and all Horſes perceive. 


But he that knows a Man to be nothing 


elſe but a rational Creature, knows that 


every Man conſequently is rational; and he 
that knows a Beaſt to be nothing elſe but a 


corporeal Subſtance animated by a ſenſitive 


Soul, knows of Courſe that every Dog, 
and every Horſe, ſince they are Animals, 
muſt have the gift of Perception, Beſides 
this, he is ſure that what he knows is ſo, 
and cannot be miſtaken, becauſe he knows 
it by its proper Cauſe, foraſmuch as the being 


105 2 Man, is the cauſe that this and the other 
_ particular Man underſtands, and the being 


that Horſe perceives, f | 
Elephant. To be plain with you, I begin 


a Beaſt is the occaſion that this Dog, and 


to comprehend that this your intellectual 


knowledge is far more excellent, as to the 
certainty of it, than our ſenſitive Knowledge 


Ubſſes 
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Ulyſſes. To proceed, our underſtanding 
can likewiſe perceive things, not only in the 
groſs, and ſet altogether, as your Senſe 
does, but can conſider ſeparately all the In- 
tentions and Properties that particularly 
belong to them, By which means when 
it ſees a white Object for inſtance, it can of 
itſelf underſtand what whitenefs is, and 
how it is a colour that diſgregates and ſcat - 
ters the viſive faculty, and what fort of a 
Body that is upon which it is grounded: 
Whereas your Senſe knows white no o- 
therwiſe than by knowing a white thing, 
and comprehending with the ſame Art of 
Knowledge, the Subject with the form and 
accidents. For the viſive faculty cannot 
| take the colour of itſelf, but the thing co- 
| loured; and to fatisfy you that u hat | have 
now advanced is true, obferve how you 
never make a judgment of colours in the 
abſtract, but only of things coloured, as all 
thoſe Men likewiſe do, who only follow 
the Direction and Knowledge of the 
Senſe. C Hg 
Elephant, 1 muſt own that this way of 
knowing is very plain and diſti- &. 
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Lyſſes. This is not all. Our underſtan- 
ding, by knowing perfectly the Nature of 
things, can either affirm or deny, that is, 
either put them together or divide them, 
which does not fall within the Sphere of 
the Senſe. For knowing that the Subſtance 
receives and ſupports the Accidents, and 
that the Bodies ſuſtain the Colours that are 
Accidents, it joyns theſe two Natures to- 
gether, affirming that the Body is a Sub- 
ſtance: And thus knowing that a Subſtance 
exiſts by itſelf, and that a Colour muſt in- 
here in ſomething, it will divide and ſepa- 
rate theſe two Natures, by denying that 
they are the ſame, and that Colour is no 
Subſtance. Beſides, by many of theſe Af. 
firmations and Negations, it cannot ſeveral 
different Concluſions, which the Senſe could 
never have known, and therefore you can- 
not do it: For though you avoid ſomething , 
that might be hurtful and injurious to you; 
yet you do it not by affirming or denying, 
by way of Argument and Reaſon, for ſuch 
_ Gperarions tranſcend your Abilities, but are 
only guided and drawn by the Appetite, 
without any farther conſideration or 
JJ 


 Repre 


faculties can carry you. 


#. 15% the Seat.  _ Bu 
Elephant. Why this too I comprehead 
well enoun. , 
Li/yſſes. Our underſtanding goes a degree 
yet 7 than this, for looking on the 
entations or Images of thoſe things, 
which the Senſes have gather'd and laid up 


in the common Magazine of the Fancy, it 
deduces out of them the Knowledge of ma- 


ny more things, than either this exterior 


or interior Senſes knew: For by their 


means it knows the univerſal Natures, and 


Forms ſeparate from matter, and the Intel- 


ligences that move the Heavens, and laſtly, 


the firſt and ſupreme Cauſe of all things, 
to which Knowledge, neither the Fancy, 


nor the Imagination, nor any other of your 


Elephant. But after what manner does it 


arrive to the Knowledge of the firſt Cau- 


ſes © 


SY "hſſs. Not only by Negation, as many 
| have affirm'd: But by imagining a firſt 
Cauſe, and then after denying all the Pre- 


dicates of the ſame, which have any im- 
perfection at all in them, as all the mate- 
rial Conditions are, that we obſerve in theſe 
cor poreal Creatures, by maintaining that 


cis firſt Cauſe cou'd not be produced by 
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any thing beſore it, that it is not obnoxious 


to Corruption, that it is not variable by 


accident or any alteration, not confined to 
any one place, not ſubject to any ſpace of 


duration, and the like: Nor alſo only by 


that other Argument of ſurpaſſing Excel- 


lence, as others have held, by affirming that 


it exceeds in Goodneſs, in Beauty, in Wiſ- 
dom, and all other Per fections, all thoſe 
Good and Beautiful, and Wiſe, and perfect 
beings that we behold in this World. But 


he can likewiſe know it looking within 


himſelf. For if he conſiders the excellence 
of his Nature, which conſiſts only in this, 
that he underſtands all things, as well thoſe 
that are inferior to him, as thoſe that are 
above him, he can after a certain manner 
make himſelf like to them all, and become 


all. And afterwards when he comes to 


confider that Imperfection, which he dif- 
covers in himſelf, that is to ſay, that he poſ- 
ſeſſes all things in power, but not in act, 
and therefore does not always underſtand, 
but is ſometimes in the wrong, and ſome- 


times in the right, he can form within 
himſelf an Idea of an underſtanding, more 


exalted and more perfect than himſelf, 
which may always be in act, and may al- 
8 | Ways 


the Elephant. Tn 


ways underſtand all things, and has ſo un- 


derſtood them from the beginning, and 
cannot be in power to receive any Intelli- 
gence again, having in himſelf the Images 
of all things that have been, or ever ſhall 


be. And this is the firſt Cauſe, who ha- 


ving governed, and always governing this 
ſpacious Univerſe in ſo wonderful Order, 


muſt of neceſſity have always underſtood, 
and always underſtands all things after one 


manner, and with the very ſame Intclli- 


Elephent, A moſt wonderful propert y this 


of the humane underſtanding ! : 
Ulſſes. And this happineſs he enjoys, 


becauſe he cannot only underſtand, but 


perceives that he underſtands, which is an 


Operation that the Senſes cannot perform. 


For although the Eye ſees, and the Ear 
bears, yet the Eye ſees not that it ſees, nei- 


ther does the Ear hear that it hears ; far 
theſe are ſubordinate faculties annexed to 


_ corporeal Organs, by which means they 


cannot reflect, and withdraw into them- 
ſelves; whereas the Intellect being a ſpi- 
ritual and divine Power, returning into 
itſelf, and underſtanding that it under- 
ſtands, is capable of knowing itſelf and 
. iis 


- UUhyſſes, Dial. X. 
its own Perfection: Upon which account 
Man only, of all other Creatures can know 
his. own Excellence. The Heaven, altho” 
it is ineorruptible and is ſo glorious a Body, 
yet it knows not this: Nay the Sun himſelf 
that is the greateſt Minifter of Nature, and 

out of his own inexhauſtible Store-houſe 
gives light to all the reſt of the celeſtial 
Luminaries, yet knows he not his own 
excellence, and uſe, neither do any of the 
other Creatures know the fame. But Man 
who is no ſtranger to his own excellence, 
who knows he is ſuperior to alt other 
Creatures, or rather to ſpeak more pro- 
perly the end of all (for fince he knows the 
virtues of alt things both animate and ina- 
nimate, he may do with them as he pleafes} . 
tschicfly pleaſed in himſelf, and enjoys that 
_ ſerenity and fatisfation of mind and body 
that is hardly to be imagined. And that 
he may the better excule this, he has ano- 
ther faculty thar faithfully preſerves all his 
Meas and Notions, called intellective Me- 
mory, which is as much above your ſenſi- 
tive, as thoſe notices of which the afore- 
ſaid memory is keeper is above thoſe fenſt- 
tive notices that your ſenſitive Memory = 
| keeps. . 
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E Elephant. Oh moſt ot co ndition of 
human Nature! 

 Ubzſſes. Beſides this, Man has this other 
property, that *tis impoſſible for him co 
conceive any thing ſo high and exalted, 
which he cannot by the means of Speech 
convey and declare to the reſt of his Comp 
pany. For we underſtand, not only 

voice as a found, or ſignificative of 8 
common Paſſion, as Joy, Sorrow, Fear, 
and the like, as you do; but we underſtand 
the meaning of it, by the vehicle of Words, 
| whoſe fignification is determin'd by us to 
expreſs all the Sentiments of our Minds, ſo 


that Man is the only Creature in the World 


that is able to iniſtruct, inform, and culti- 
vate himſelf. By the advantage of this uſt» 
tul Talent, a Maa that knows little may 
improve his Judgment, by converſing with 
ſuch as have more experience than himſelf, 
and altho'*tis not to be expected that the 


Mlaſter ſhould be able to inſpire his Diſciple 


Vith the ſame portion of nowledge, that he 
himſelf poſſeſſes, yet however he furniſhes 
him with ways and means to acquire it, lets 
him in the right Road, fo that *ris his own 
fault if he loſes his way. Upon this Score 
it was that ſome learned Egyptians, = 
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flouriſhed ſome Ages ago, being ſenſible ofthe 


honourable Names. 


Dual X. 


vaſt advantages derived to Man, ſrom his 
intellectual faculty ſtiled Man, a terreſtrial 
God, a divine and celeſtial Creature, a 


fs Meſſenger of the Gods, Lord of the infe- 


rior World, and Heir apparent of the up- 

per, and laſtly, a Miracle of Nature. 
Elephant, | muſt own indeed that this 

intellectual faculty makes him fo excellent 


and noble, that I don't wonder that they 


havecalled him by theſe diſtinguiſhing and 
Ulyſſes. This is not all, the Will makes 
him no leſs excellent, by the means of which 
Faculty, he wills or not wills freely, that 
which by his intellect he judges to be good 
or ill; in the ſame manner as you follow or 
avoid whatever you judge to be conve- 
nient or inconvenient by the Senſe. 
Elephant. Why, could not the Appetite 


perſorm the ſame Office, without ſetting 
up this ſupernumerary Faculty? 


Ylyſſes. No, for following the Appetite, 
the Senſe defires or hates only ſuch things 
as are known to the Senſe, and yet e find 
by daily experience that Man loves many 
Virtues, and hates many Vices, that come 
not within the verge of the ſenſitive * 
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ledge. Now this faculty, as I have al- 
ready obſerved to you, contributes migh- 


tily to the excellence of Man, for it makes 


him ſpontaneous Agent, and Maſter of all 
his Operations, and the reaſon of this is, 
becauſe the Will is free, and is not by na- 
ture determin'd to one contrary more than 
another. For although good is the object 
of the Will, yet it is not upon that account 


determin'd more to that than its contrary. 


In ſhort, tis not with this faculty, as with 


the natural Elements, which when they 


are near their Objects, and have a due di- 
ſtance from them, cannot chuſe but ope- 


rate, as we plainly ſee by Fire, which 
When it falls upon combuſtible matter, 
muſt of neceſlity deſtroy it. But the Will, 
when it has a good Object before it, tho 
tis ſome what inclin'd by Nature to deſire, 


and follow it. however is far enough from 
being forced to do ſo; ſo that ſhe is at full 
liberty whether to embrace it or no. This is 


one great Prerogative of the Will, but it has 


more. All the other faculties that a Man poſ- 
ſeſſes as he is a Creature, are ſubordinate to it, 
not always ſo entirely as not to be moved by 


their Objects, unleſs the Will gives the 


word of Command, but they are fo diſ- 
poſed and ordained as to move at all times 
| — * 


Dex 
whenever the Will pleaſes. Thus we find, 


that although the ſight, when any viſible 


Object is preſented to it, is naturally mo- 


ved by it, yet the Will may command 
it to look upon ſomething elſe, and thus 
ſhe may controul the reſt of the ſenſitive 


faculties. Nay, what is prodigious, there 


is no object or force either terreſtrial or 


celeſtial, that can command her to will 
otherwiſe than ſhe pleaſes. Now after any 


thing to a Beaſt which it deſires, and this 
object neceſſarily moves the Beaſt to follow 


it by impulſe of Nature, without any ele- 
ction, as any Man we ſee, that will give 


- himſelf the trouble to obſerve your Ope- 


rations. 


Elephant. Well, but what excellence does 


Man derive from his free Will? 
U/ſſes. So much excellence, that ſome 


of the moſt celebrated Sages of Egypt have 5 


called him for this very reſpect only, the 
great miracle of Nature. . 
Elephant. Why lo, I beſeech you? 


Ub,ſſes. Becaule all other Creatures walk 


by a certain Law, which ſo bridles them in 
| that they can move to no other end than 


that which Nature ordained them, not 


can they move a ſtep beyond thole limits 
. | which 


a the Elephant. = 
which ſhe has preſcrib d. But Man by the 
advantage of his Free-will, may purſue a 
more worthy, or leſs worthy end, as him- 
ſelf pleaſes, either by abandoning himſelf 
ro thoſe things that are below him, or 

elle by aſpiring out of a generous ambition 

to thoſe that are above him ; for if he 
gives up. himſelf wholly to his belly, and 
fixes his Eyes continually upon the Earth, 
he will ſoon become like one that perceives 
nothing, and if he indulges himſelf too 
much in ſenſitive pleaſures, he ſoon dege- 
nerates into a brute Beaſt, but if he lifts 
up his face towards the Heavens from 
whence he came, and like an inquiſitive 

Philofopher confiders the Beauty of the 

celeſtial Bodies, the wonderful harmony of 

Nature, the agreeable viciflicudes of Sea- 

ſons, and the like, he will ſoon change 
himſelf from a terreſtrial to a heavenly 

Creature, and if deſpiſing all the allure- 
ments and obſtacles he finds from his body, 
he ſeriouſly applies his thoughts to the con- 

templation of divine Things, he ſhall almoſt 
make himſelf a God. Who then can be- 
hold Man and not be ſurprized with ad- 
miration, him I ſay who is not only ſupe- 

rior to all other Creatures, and * 
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this Univerſe, but has this peculiar privilege 


| granted him by nature to do whatever he | * 
pleaſes. 6 
| :  FElephayte What is a reaſon then, that | © 
ſince his will has good perpetually for its ob- | " 

2 ject, and operates ſpontaneouſly, he for the c 


moſt part choſes that which 1s not good, 
follows Vice, and neglects Virtue ? 
_ _ Ulyſſes. Becauſe the Will is fo wonder- 
fully 6 and joyn'd to the ſenſes, and 
becauſe the Intellect, whoſe laſt deciſive 
Jadgment always determines the Will, de- 
rives all its knowledge from the ſenſe, which 
generally ſhows jt good in Maſquerade, and 
not in its proper Colours, By this means 
the Will coming tobe attracted and ſet looſe 
by the knowledge of that, and by the allu- 
rements of the ſenſes, although ſhe chooſes 
not that which is $000, at leaſt ſhe flies ĩt 
not, and does not fo ſeverely execute her 
Office as ſhe ought to do by commanding | 
the ſenſitive Appetite to obey. Thus all 
our errours finally depend on thoſe parts of 
= Nature that we have in common with you, 
and not on thoſe by which we are e 
Creatures. 
Elephant. No more, my dear Ulyſſes, no 
* 1 am convinced of my miſtake, Cauſe 
mme 
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me then to leave this brutal Figure, and 


become Man again. I have already loſt too 


much time ſince Circe has converted me | 
into an Elephant. | 
Ulyſſes. Be it fo then, as you defir Ire, "hu 


Circe has given me authority. 


Aglaophemus. Oh what a tranſcendant hap- 
pineſs it is to be a Man. How much more do I 
like the human ftate,finceT made experiment 
of the other. How beautiful the light ſeems to 
him, that has always lived in Darkneſs, and 
howmuch fairer doesVirtue ſhowto him,that 
has been long accuſtom d to its contrary? 
ſordid and unhappy Wretches! Who for a 
little ſenſual pleaſure, a are reſolved to ys like 


Brutes. 


Uhſſes. Ithank you n all ah Heart, 
for ſhowing me the truth, and by the Power 


of your Eloquence reconciling me to it. 


Heaven reward you for this trouble, and 
fince I have mention'd Heaven, let me with 


the profoundeſt reſignation, as Nature has 


directed me, turn my {elf towards the ſu- - 
preme univerſe and expreſs my gratitudet to 
him in che following ſtrains. 


Great Wark: of the world, Parent of 7 2008 
Alright), thine this Univerſal Frame 


U3 Thus 


Typen Sun, of this great world the Eye and Soul, 
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Thus wondrous fair: thy ſelf how wonarows then! 

Unſpeakable, who ſit ſt above theſe Heavens 

To us inviſible, or w—_ ſeem 5 F 

In theſe thy loweſt works, yet theſe fea lure 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and Power divine. 

Speak ye, who beſt can tell, ye Sons of Light, 

For yea behold him daily, 454 with Songs 

Circle his Throne re jeyciug ſtill in Heaven, 

On Earth joyn all ye Creatures to extol 

Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end 

_ Faireſt of Stars, laſt in the train of Night, 

Swre pleage of da, that crownft the ſmeiling 

Mon 

With thybrizht Cireles,praj ſe * in thy Sphere 

nile Day ariſes, that ſweet hour of Prime; 


 Acknowleage him thy greater, ſound his praiſe 
In thy etermal coarſe, both when thou liable, 
Aua when high Noon haft gained, and n they 
1 
Moon that nom meet # the Orient San, nom 
Heſt 
with the fixt Stays, fixt on their Orb that flies, 
And the five other wanaying Fires that move 
Jn myſtick Dance, not without Song, reſound 
Hlis praiſe, who out of Darkneſs call'd up Light 
Ye Miſts, aud Exhalation that now riſe 
From » Hill or fieeming * a or grey 
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rſt Saule, as he has. — Ubſſes, 
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Rijing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. © 
Hus praiſe ye winds that from four quarters blow 
Breath ſoft or loud, aud wave your tops ye Pines, 
with every Plant in ſigu of worſhip aue. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as you fm, 
Melodiaus mur murs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Joyn voices all, ye living Souls, ye Birds 

Bear in your Wing s,and in your Notes bis praiſe. 


Ulyſſes. You had not this Knowledge of 


the firſt efficient of the Univerſe, while 
you lived in that body of a Beaſt. 


Aglaophe mus. No, but as ſoon as I be- 
came Man again, I felt it ſpring in my 
mind, almoſt like a natural property, as 
to expreſs my ſelf better, I felt it return 
into me again. Before I was transformed 


by Circe into an Elephant, I remember that 


had it, but much more perfectly now, 
fince I am better inſtructed of the excel- 


| lence of humane Nature than I was be- 


fore, I begin to believe that this firſt 
Cauſe loving him above any of his other 
Creatures, as bis Fabric which is more no- 


ble than theirs ſufficiently declares, that 


his end will not be like to that of other 
Animals, who having no ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, have no knowledge at all of the 


ä—(.ꝛ. —— — — —H I Vw — 
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Uhſſes. Without flattering our ſelves 


be it ſaid, the Perfection of our Intellect 


is hardly to be imagined, It leads and di- 
rects us to the knowledge of truth, and 
although we carry this Clog of a Body 
about us, we are not able to acquire its Per- 
fection, by reaſon of the daily Impediments 
we meet, and the ſhortneſs of our lives, 
yet ſurely we ſhall attain it in another State, 
when we are free from theſe Incumbrances, 
if Nature has not made us in vaio. Tam - 


the more inclin'd to believe it, becauſe we 


are never able in this ſhort ſpan of Life, to 


obtain our end, as every thing elſe in Na- 


Ag laophemus. Let us fly, Ulyſſes, let us 
fly theſe wicked Banks, where this deceit- 
ful and ſubtle Woman, with her alluring 
Inticements cauſes Men to live not only 


after the manner of Beaſts, but impriſons 


them in their bodies alſo. | Let us make 
haſt to live' freely, and according to the 
dictates of reaſon in our own native Coun- 


try, and ſeek not I beſeech you to viſit 
this pernicious Enchantreſs again, leſt by 
ſome new ſtratagem ſhe detain us longer in 
this unhappy Iſland. e 


* 


Uſes. 
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- Wl 1 ſſer. Then let us go, for I deſire nothing 
more, and I. 2 that the Gods, who 
ever favour the deligns of thoſe that endea- 
vour all they can to reſemble them, have 
ſent us a fair and proſ Pots Gale to cry 
us to Greece. 5 „ f 
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* birauts. Their Chief Sears of Pleaſure, 
and other Remarkable things in their Do- 
minions. IV. Their Revenues, Power and 
Strength. V. Their reſpective Styles and 
Titles, or Appellations. Alſo an Account of 
Common-wealths, relating to the ſame 
Heads. The Third Edition continu'd and en- 
larg d, with the Effigies of all the Crown d 
Heads of Europe; as alſo the various Bear- 
ings of their ſeveral Ships at Sea. ON 
The Enſigns, Colours, Bearings, or Flags 
of the Ships at Sea; belonging to the ſeveral 
Princes and States in the World; Printed 
on three Sheets of Paper, neatly Coloured, 
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